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Sniroduetio 


n 


THE magistrate had heard that I was proposing to write about 
Mr. Gandhi and seeing me standing among others in the prison 
hospital, he had the gate unlocked and came in. He was a thin, 
elderly man in a panama hat. He asked if I knew Sanskrit. I 
said no, and he told me acidly that my ignorance was hopeless 
and I must give up the idea. I think he had been a judge in 
India, and he was convinced that he knew all about it. 

I have not followed his advice, and it is for the reader to 
decide whether after all my magistrate was right. It is not only 
that I do not know Sanskrit. I do not know any Indian language : 
I have never been to India. I am apparently the only man who 
did not see Mr. Gandhi when he was here for the Second Round 
Table Conference in 1931. 

These are serious disqualifications for writing such a book, 
but I do not think they are insuperable. AH who attempt the 
subject have the encouragement of knowing that Romain RoUand 
wrote a masterpiece about Gandhi years before he met hini. 

It will be clear that I owe all my material to other writers. 
Pirst to Gandhi himself. No-one since Rousseau has written auto- 
biography more courageously and his articles reveal every facet of 
his thought and experience. My second debt is to the late Mahadev 
Desai. There can be no doubt that Desai surpassed Boswell in 
perseverance. All the conversations in which Gandhi takes part 
in the following pages are authentic. Desai tirelessly recorded 
them and hundreds of others. His accumulation of material is 
enormous, but he did not attempt to reduce it to a single narrative, 
preferring to leave that task for others. 

I am indebted also to many other writers, English and Indian, 
and I have tried to give my acknowledgments in the book, pre- 
ferring this to k list of names at the end of an introduction that 
may not be read. 

I have two reasons for writing this book. One is that there 
is no biography of Gandhi that I can find which carries the narra- 
tive beyond 1981, and none that carries it so far satisfactorily. 
1 have therefore written this book which may serve until some 
better writer fills up the place. I hope he will find some of my 
work helpful, and that he will use it freely. 
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My other reason for writing a life of Gandhi is that I believe 
there is no more significant man alive today, and that his im- 
portance to us all has been hidden from many by misunderstanding 
and — am sorry to have to say it — ^by deliberate misrepresentation. 
I may be mistaken. A pacifist in a world at war is perhaps 
inclined to attach too much value to so great a pacifist statesman. 
For Gandhi has belied the gloomy view of Aldous Huxley that 
men of religious genius cannot take part in large scale politics with- 
out being corrupted by them. 

I have retold Gandhi’s story not only because his is a brave 
life, and an eventful one, but also for the reason Gandhi told it 
himself in his autobiography written twenty years ago, because 
it is the story of his experiments with truth, a spiritual odyssey 
of the most profound significance. 

I know this is a very imperfect book, and I wish I could 
have made it better. I hope that the reader who brings imagination 
and sympathy to it, will understand what it is I have seen in 
Gandhi and know why even this imperfect effort had to be made. 

This is not a history of Indian politics. Only enough is said 
o^ the political issues to set the stage for the central character. 
It is not a systematic exposition of Gandhi’s thought. As far 
as it is possible to give one I attempted to do so in Gandhi’s own 
words, in a selection published in 1948 as ^‘The Wisdom of Gandhi.” 
One of the sayings I put early in my collection was this : 

“Abstract truth has no value, unless it incarnates in human 

beings who represent it by proving their readiness to die for 

it.” 

This is the story of the life-long attempt of a wy courageous 
and gifted man to embody his visions of truth, his faith in non- 
violence, his perception of the need for a natural self-discipline. 
These convictions make up the philosophy which he has called 
Satyagraha. Many times he has shown his readiness to die for 
it. He is indisputably of the select company of the brave, and 
probably of the still smaller company of the saints. 

. What the English really think of him is hard to discover. 
A prison warder told me on the morning after Gandhi’s arrest in 
1942 that he was “a silly old twirp.” A village postmistress on 
the other hand likes him “because he’s done so much for the 
Unmentionables.” But I prefer to believe that the man who 
spoke England’s mind was a working man in Hyde Park. I had 
read Gandhi’s appeal in the summer of 1940 to a grim, attentive 
crowd of war-supporters. There was a long silence when I had 
finished, and then this man said slowly and very distinctly, “We 
•could do with a few more like him.” Nobody ventured to disagree. 


London, 

Jamary, 1945 


Roy Walker 
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Chapter I 

THE LAWYER AND THE PATRIOT 


HE was born in Porbandar on the sea-coast of Kathiawar on 2nd 
October, 1869. To the snaall boy the s-ea and the land were sights 
equally familiar. The land, warm and finite, peopled with plants, 
animals and men. The sea calm with a calmness that was alive, 
or moving majestically in harmonies the mind could echo but not 
encompass, the sea that lapped at the coast of India and stretched 
away beyond the limits of human vision. 

* * * * 

Mr. Giles, the Educational Inspector, did not look for a high 
standard of scholarship in the Hajkot High School. But a boy 
of twelve, he thought, should be able to spell correctly five simple 
English words. This boy alone had failed, and over the simple 
word ‘kettle.’ He sat tensely, head down, his face flushed. 

The teacher followed the Inspector’s glance anxiously. He 
had tried to prompt the lad with the toe of his boot to copy from 
a neighbour and so save them both from the humiliation, but 
either he did not understand or did not wish to. 

“He is not a stupid boy,” ventured the teacher as they mo-ved 
on. “He is from Porbandar, and his father and grandfather have 
been Prime Ministers in several States of Kathiawar. He is the 
youngest son of three, Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi.” 

“I have heard of the family,” the Inspector replied. “They 
have more than once displayed insubordination which is invariably 
a sign of stupidity. No doubt they are more suited to the grocery 
trade in which their ancestors were engaged than to the conduct 
of public affairs. I advise you to be firm with the boy.” 

Mohan, without looking up, sensed what was being said. When 
his teacher called to him after the Inspector had gone and the class 
was over he trembled as he waited for the rebiike. 

“Why did you not copy as others did and as I prompted you? 
Must you disgrace us all by your inability?” 

Mohan did not answer, but tears came into his eyes and when 
the teacher dismissed him he ran quickly homewards. How could 
he say why he had ignored the hint ? It was a loyalty, a loyalty 
he could not fully explain. But it was like the loyalty of his 
father who had stood up to the Assistant Political Agent over an 
insult to his master, or of his grandfather whose right hand was 
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pledged to the State from which he had been driven by intrigue. 
Better, like his mother, to suffer, as she did by her rigorous fasting 
and observances, than to be disloyal to the truth. 

Loyalty to the truth is a dangerous loyalty. It must be a 
fresh vision, a living vision, partially unique. It will demand 
experimental forward steps. Not every step into the unknown is 
a step forward. But if truth is a guide into dangerous country 
it is also a guide through it. 

Gandhi mixed little with his fellow-students and obtained 
exemption from all sports and games, preferring to take long solitary 
walks for exercise. For company he preferred his parents to whom 
he was devoted, and his young wife — to whom he was married 
when only thirteen. 

But he made one intimate friend, a youth who initiated him 
into several mild vices. To warnings that he was in bad company 
Mohandas replied that he would help to reform his friend and 
would not be influenced by his faults. 

Gandhi was tempted into meat-eating on the argument that 
meat was essential for full physical health and strength. He found 
the meals revolting at first, but he was much more distressed at the 
necessity of lying to his parents in order to conceal the habit. 
He still thought meat was essential, but deception of his family 
was worse than abstinence from meat, and he therefore decided 
to eat no more of it while his parents lived. This decision he kept. 

The mischievious friend then led the young ‘reformer’ to a 
brothel, paying the bill for him in advance. But the boy was 
overcome with shame and fled. 

The smoking habit was next copied, from an uncle. The stubs 
of his cigarettes were soon found insufficient, and Mohan and a 
relative began to steal coppers from a servant’s money to purchase 
Indian cig^arettes. Dissatisfied with this situation they contem- 
plated suicide, but the prospect of actually taking poison terrified 
them and ultimately they gave up both smoking and theft. 

But when Gandhi was fifteen he stole a bit of gold from an 
armlet belonging to one of his brothers. It was worth about twenty- 
five rupees and sufficed to clear a debt into which the brother had 
floundered. This theft so troubled Mohandas that he made up 
his mind to confess to his father. He could not bring himself to 
speak, but he wrote down bis confession and asked for adequate 
punishment. 

Kaba Gandhi was seriously ill when the note was handed to 
him. He read it through and tears trickled down his cheeks on 
to the paper. For a moment he closed his eyes and then tore up 
the note. Mohan was overcome. His father was not naturally 
so forgiving, and he had expected anger and reproaches. But this 
clean confession had toueh^ the best in his heart. 

Mohandas helped to nurse his father in this illness which was 
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to be fatale But, although his girl-wife was expecting a child, he 
neglected his nursing duties every night for his passion. One 
night a servant knocked at the door and called out that his father 
was no more. Mohan was overcome with remorse and more than 
forty years later he writes that this was a blot he has never been 
able to e:fface or forget. Another tragedy crowned the first, when 
the child born to his wife soon after scarcely breathed for more 
than three or four days. 

Already, then, his experiments had caused him to recoil from 
a breach of the dietary tenets of his faith, from sexual licence, 
smoking and theft. Now the bitter lesson of strict control in his 
relations even with his own wife was forced upon him. But from 
ail these blunders he had emerged strengthened, and in his refusal 
to cheat in school, and the boldness of his confession to his father, 
he had made forward steps. His mind was busy too, questioning 
the habits and rules of conduct of those about him. He could not 
feel that it was wrong for him to touch the family servant, who 
was regarded as untouchable. Although so far he had had no 
religious instruction at school, he began to learn scraps of Hindu 
scriptures from his old nurse Rambha; and by listening to his 
parents talk to their Moslem and Parsi friends he began to develop 
a toleration of all faiths, excepting only Christianity. 

His dislike of Christianity was due to the habit of the mission- 
aries whose method was to pour abuse on Hindus and their gods, 
and to induce their Indian converts to adopt European costume, 
to eat meat and drink liquor. ^^One thing,” he writes, ^^took deep 
root in me — ^the conviction that morality is the basis of all things, 
and that truth is the substance of all morality. Tlruth became my 
sole objective.” He was gripped too by a Gujarati poem : 

“But the truly noble know all men as one, 

And t'eturn with gladness good for evil done.” 

In 1887, when he was seventeen, Gandhi made his first journey 
to Ahmedabad, alone, to sit for the matriculation examination 
which he passed. For one term he pursued his studies in a college 
at Bhavnagar but then returned home. What ‘was to be done with 
him? An old friend who advised the family suggested that he 
should be sent at once to England to read for the Bar. 

Putlibai Gandhi, his mother, was anxious. Would not her son 
be overwhelmed with temptations in the strange and terrifying 
surroundings of England? Mohan made light of the difficulties 
but readily vowed not to touch wine, woman or meat while abroad. 
This was sufficient to set his mother’s worst doubts at rest, and 
Gandhi departed for Bombay to take §hip for England, leaving 
behind his wife and a baby a few months old. 

Meanwhile the caste, a sub-division of the Vaishnavas or wor- 
shippers of Vishnu, was agitated. No member of the caste had been 
to England, and Mohandas was called before a general meeting. 
The Sheth told him that their religion forbade voyages abroad. 
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Gandhi gave his reasons but the meeting was adamant. Finally 
Gandhi announced his determination to go, even ’if it meant dis- 
regarding the orders of the caste which, he thought, should not 
interfere in the matter. On this the Sheth swore angrily at him 
and declared him outcast. The order had no effect on Gandhi, who 
displayed for the first time on this critical occasion the inflexible 
will which he showed so often in later years. So in September 
1887 the eighteen-year old youth sailed from Bombay for England. 

During the voyage his shyness, which persisted along with the 
unshakeable will-power, cut Gandhi off from most of his fellow- 
passengers and gave him many embarrassments. On landing at 
Southampton on a Saturday, clad in white flannels, he was ashamed 
to find Mmseif the only one in white clothes and he was not able 
to change until Monday when his luggage reached the Victoria 
Hotel in London where he was advised to stay. 

Despite the friendly advice of Dr. Mehta and others Mohan 
found many difficulties, particularly in keeping his pledge to abstain 
from meat. One day he found a vegetarian restaurant in Farringdon 
Street, and there bought literature and ate his first hearty meal 
since arriving in England. 

Gandhi now began to adapt himself to his new surroundings 
and his first efforts, like the first experiments in India, were un- 
successful and sometimes not a little ludicrous. He purchased 
fashionable clothes, a chimney-pot hat and an evening suit, but 
found difficulty in making his wiry hair keep tidy enough to com- 
plete the effect. He took lessons in dancing, in French, and in 
elocution. He began to learn the violin. But Bell’s “Standard 
Elocutionist” made him pause. How irrelevant these accomplish- 
ments were to his real purpose in coming to England I If his 
character made him a gentleman so much the better. Otherwise 
he would forego the ambition. So in three months he recovered 
his judgment. But the punctiliousness in dress persisted for some 
years more. 

Even during these extravagances Gandhi kept strict accounts 
of every penny spent and economised wherever possible. He began 
to study seriously for the London Matriculation. As his studies 
proceeded his mode of living became simpler and more austere. 
He now lived in a single room, cooked his breakfast of porridgie 
and cocoa, and dined at home on bread and cocoa, thereby living 
on one shilling and threepence a day. This he says did not make 
his life dreary but harmonised the inward with the outward, so 
that his life was certainly more truthful and his soul filled with 
joy. His interest in vegetarianism broadened and he found him- 
self on the Executive Committee of the Vegetarian Society and 
started a vegetarian club in Bayswater where he lived. The club, 
which had Sir Edwin Arnold as Vice-President, lasted only a few 
months. 

On several occasions his overwhelming shyness caused him to 
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make a sotry sliow in attempting to speak in public or before 
company, and he did not conquer this shyness until he went to 
South Africa. Gandbi believes that this shyness has been of the 
greatest benefit to him ; it has taught him the economy of words 
and formed the habit of restraining thoughts. Silence is part of 
the spiritual discipline of the votary of truth. 

Towards the end of his second year in England Gandhi again 
began to study religious subjects. He was introduced to the 
Gita, which he had not read in Sanskrit or Gujarati, in the 
English translation by his friend. Sir Edwin Arnold — ‘‘The Song 
Celestial.’’ He then read “The Light of Asia” and the Bible. 
The Old Testament sent him to sleep but he persevered. The New 
Testament produced a wholly different impression and the Sermon 
on the Mount went straight to his heart, for here once more was 
the theme of the Gujarati poem, that one should return good for 
evil. Among other works he read also at this time Carlyle’s “Heroes 
and Hero-Worship.” It was in England that he first discovered 
“the futility of mere religious knowledge.” Religion, he came to 
believe, can be vindicated only in action. 

In 1890 he visited the Paris Exhibition and was not impressed. 
Of the Eiffel Tower he says, “So long as we are children we are 
attracted by toys and the Tower was a good demonstration of the 
fact that we are all children attracted by trinkets.” 

Gandhi passed his examination without much difficulty, was 
called to the Bar on the 10th June, 1891, enrolled in the High 
Court on the 11th and sailed for India on the 12th. But he was 
uneasy. He had read the laws but not learnt how to practise law. 
Moreover he had learnt nothing at all about Indian law. And 
what would now be the attitude of the caste? 

With these doubts in mind he came to Bombay again, the one 
bright hope being the prospect of seeing his beloved mother. His 
elder brother was at the dock to tell him that she was dead. His 
grief was very great, but he was gaining self-control and showed 
scarcely any outward sign of the sorrow. 

In Bombay he came under the influence of the talented poet 
Raychandbhai. Three moderns, says Gandhi, have left a deep 
impress on his life. Raychandbhai by his living contact; Tolstoy 
by his book, “The Kingdom of God is Within You;” and Ruskin 
by his “Unto This Last.” These he read later in South Africa. 

The caste was divided into two camps, one of which at once 
readmitted Gandhi, while the other was determined to keep him 
out. The latter were favourably impressed on finding that Gandhi 
fully respected their attitude and did not seek admittance, and Jiis 
relations with them have been happy. 

After some short time at Rajkot, Gandhi returned to Bombay 
alone to practise his profession. It was the custom followed by 
even the most distinguished criminal lawyers to pay commission 
to a tout. Gandhi refused to conform to the custom, but obtained 
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a small case On standing up in Court he was overcome with 
contusion and was compelled to sit down and turn over the case 
to someone else. He hastened horn the court determined to take 
no more cases until he had the courage to conduct them He did 
not go to court again until he went to South Alrica 

Gandhi now returned to Rajkot and earned a small income by 
draltmg applications and memorials, commissions obtained for him 
by his brother’s partner. Here he compromised with his principle 
ot giving no commission which he had scrupulously observed in 
Bombay, but only m respect of this good friend 

On one occasion Gandhi went to the Political Agent whom 
he had known slightly in England, to put in a good word on 
behalf of his brother. He had some doubts as to the wisdom of 
this move, but his brother laid it on him as a duty. The Agent 
curtly ordered Mohandas out and on his asking to be heard had 
him ejected by a peon. Gandhi, burning with indignation, threat- 
ened proceedings, but on the advice of Mehta, who happened to 
be m Rajkot, he abandoned the idea and pocreted the insult 

This incident had far reaching consequences. It prejudiced 
Gandhi’s chances of making a successful career in Kathiawar and 
at the same time opened his eyes to the methods of many of the 
British administrators in India. When a film in Porbandar wrote 
offering him work m connection with a £40,000 claim in the South 
African Courts, for which they would pay him all expenses and 
£105 for a year’s work, he gladly accepted. So he parted again 
from his fannly, now including a second child, and sailed from 
Bombay in April 1893. 

Now his life’s work was to begin. He had no inkling that his 
stay in South Africa would last, with short intervals, into 1914, 
or of the epic struggle which would develop in those twenty-one 
years. But he was not to remain long in ignorance of the evils 
over which he won his first great victory, a victory which resulted 
from the evolution of Satyagraha, the philosophy and method of 
struggle in which the lowliest have fought under his leadership 
and righted many wrongs in two continents. 

Gandhi, in frock coat and turban, landed at Port Natal and 
was met by Abdulla Sheth, the principal of the firm whose case 
he was to assist. Before gomg on to Pretoria in the Tt^nsvaal, 
Gandhi spent a few days in the Durban office during which he 
was taken to see the Magistrate’s court. The Magistrate stared 
at the visitor and finally asked him to take off his turban, Gandhi 
refused to do so and left the court. The pomt was not only one 
ot etiquette Not all Indians were so treated. Moslems might 
keep on their turbans but other Indians weie denied the privilege 
as a rule. The implications of the order to Gandhi was that he 
was classed with the ‘coolies’ who formed the majority of the Indian 
community in South Africa. These so-called coolies were the 
indentured and ex-indentured workers, but the derogratory term 
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was loosely applied to many other Indians, and Gandhi was referred 
to as a ‘coolie barrister.’ To take off the turban would therefore 
have been to submit to an insult. 

Gandhi considered avoiding such clashes by wearing an English 
hat but his friends opposed the idea. Meanwhile he wrote to the 
press about the incident which was much discussed by the papers 
who described him as an ‘unwelcome visitor.’ A few supported 
him. 

While in Durban Gandhi met two merchants who afterwards 
played a large part in his work, old Rustomji, a Par si and Adamji 
Miyakhan. 

After a week in Durban Gandhi set out for Pretoria, with 
a iirst-class railway ticket. About nine in the evening he reached 
Maritzburg, where station officials told him to leave his carriage 
and go to the van compartment. Gandhi protested that he had 
a first-class ticket and refused to move. The station officials fetched 
a police constable who unceremoniously pushed Gandhi and his 
^>tit on to the platform. The train steamed away. 

It was a cold winter night and Gandhi huddled in the waiting- 
room without his overcoat, and with no light was left to his 
thoughts. Through the long hours of darkness he fought one of 
the decisive spiritual battles of his life. His natural impulse was 
to give up the unequal struggle and return to India, l^ue there 
was insolence and oppression there also, but the oppressors were 
few and somewhere in his own land it must be possible to live at 
peace. But there was another impulse too that told him to stay, 
to stay and fight. It would not be a fight for himself alone, for 
what he had endured was, he knew, but a foretaste of what the 
Indian community in South Africa had suffered and would con- 
tinue to suffer, unless . . . Unless they stood up for their rights 
and fought, not seeking revenge but, as the Gujarati poet had 
sung in his boyhood, to “return with gladness good for evil done.” 
It was not for himself, but for his people, not for the Indian 
community in Africa only but for the honour of India herself. 
No, it was more than that. It was the battle for humanity itself, 
for all who were sick and weary and oppressed. When morning 
dawned his decision was made, the way ahead was clear. 

He travelled on to Charlestown, having failed to secure much 
satisfaction by wire from the General Manager of the Railway, 
But his new conviction was to be tested severely before the journey 
was over. The last stage from Charlestown to Johannesbtirg was 
accomplished by coach which halted for the night at Standerton, 
Gandhi had a ticket for the coach, but the agent told him that 
it was cancelled, as a pretext for refusing him accommodation 
inside with the white passengers who should not, he thought, have 
to mix with ‘coolies.’ 

Gandhi patiently accepted an outside seat on the Coach-box. 
At about three o’clock the coach reached Pardekoph, and the 
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leader, desiring to smoke, spread a piece of dirty sack-cloth on 
the footboard and rudely told Gandhi to sit there. Gandhi quietly 
said he would not do so, but was prepared to sit inside the coach. 
As he spoke the man clouted him heavily, and catching his arm 
attempted to drag him down from the box. Gandhi clung to the 
rail and the other passengers crowded round to see the unfortunate 
Indian being cursed and belaboured unmercifully. Some demand-* 
ed that Gandhi should be left alone and allowed to sit with them 
inside the coach but the ^leader^ would not hear of it. Finally 
he turned a Hottentot servant out of the other coach-box seat 
to sit on the sacking, leaving Gandhi where he was. As the coach 
lurched on he threw an angry look at the Indian. ^^Take care,^’ 
he said thickly, ‘^at Standerton I shall show you what I do.” 
Gandhi, still clinging to the rail, made no reply but prayed earnestly. 

Fortunately he was met by Indian friends at Standerton, from 
whom he learnt that the treatment he had received was by no 
means exceptional. He wrote to the Coach Company but was told 
only that the journey from Standerton was accomplished in a 
biggter coach with different men in charge. 

So he reached Johannesburg the next evening without further 
adventure. There he found no one to meet him and so decided 
to go to a hotel. But on being politely refused at the Grand 
National Hotel he went to his client’s shop. He was told that 
no hotel would accept Indians. And for the last part of his 
journey to Pretoria he must travel third class. 

Gandhi determined to challenge this discrimination against 
Indian passengers as such, and wrote politely to the Station 
Master. On the following morning he arrived at the station in 
a frock coat and placed a sovereign on the counter. The Station 
Master, a Hollander, was sympathetic, and gave him the ticket 
on condition that he moved to the third class if there was a com- 
plaint, in order that the Station Master himself might not be 
reproved for selling the ticket. 

At Germiston the guard came to examine tickets and was 
angry to find the Indian. He curtly signalled Gandhi with his 
finger to vacate the carriage, ignoring the first class ticket which 
the Indian held out. Fortunately there was one English passenger 
to take Gandhi’s part against the guard who went out muttering, 
^Hf you want to travel with a coolie, what do I care.?” Here at 
last was an Englishman who disapproved of the colour bar. 
Gandhi does not tell us who he was, and perhaps never knew. 
But this gentleman did much by putting down his newspaper and 
saying kindly, “You should make yourself comfortable where you 
are.” 

The dimly-lit station in Pretoria on a Sunday in 1893 was 
not inviting, and Gandhi looked anxiously for some friendly face ; 
but there was no one. He waited imtil all the passengers had 
gone and then timidly spoke to the ticket-collector who was cour- 
teous but unhelpful. An American Negro offered his help and took 
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Gandhi to a small family hotel. The proprietor was himself free 
from colour prejudice but explained that his guests would not 
tolerate an Indian dining in the same room. He offered to accom- 
modate Gandhi if he was content to have meals in his own room. 

Gandhi thankfully accepted the offer, but soon after the 
kindly Mr. Johnston appeared again. He had spoken to his 
guests, and they had no objection to Gandhi using the dining- 
room. So Gandhi’s gentleness and persistence again won the day. 
He had finally obtained a seat in the coach, completed a difficult 
stage of his journey in a first-class carriage, and was now installed 
in a respectable European hotel dining-room with the other guests. 

The next day he met the attorney, Mr. A. W. Baker, who 
discussed the case in which Gandhi was to give some assistance 
and found him lodgings with a tradesman’s wife. Mr. Baker, who 
was a director of the South African General Mission, also talked 
about religion and invited him to join a small group which met 
daily for prayers. Gandhi gratefully agreed to attend the very 
next day. Besides meeting several other friendly Europeans in 
this way, Gandhi again began to read Christian and other religious 
books. Many of them had no effect on him, but he was impressed 
by the profundity and also by the difficulty of Butler’s ^^Analogy.” 
He met a Plymouth Brother who left him quite unmoved. do 
not seek redemption from the consequences of my sin,” he replied 
humbly, seek to be redeemed from sin itself, or rather from the 
very thought of sin. Until I have attained that end, I shall be 
content to be restless.” 

In Pretoria Gandhi also met the powerful Sheth Tyeb Haji 
Khan Muhammad to whom he confessed his ambition to get in 
touch with every Indian in the city. The Sheth agreed to help 
Mohandas to study the condition of the Indians and a meeting 
was called. To this Gandhi made what he regards as the first 
public speech of his life. He argued to these merchants that truth 
is a matter of religion, and that business cannot be divorced from 
religion. Their responsibility to be truthful was all the greater 
because the conduct of the few was the measure of that of millions 
in the homeland. He criticised the insanitary habits of the Indians 
as compared with those of the Englishmen around them, and pro- 
posed the formation of an association to make representations 
to the authorities in respect of hardships, offering to place much 
of his own time at its disposal. 

The character of this young man whose shyness melted away 
as he warmed to his criticisms and proposals made a deep im- 
pression on the Indians. They decided to hold regular meetings 
to discuss these questions, and meanwhile two or three accepted 
Gandhi’s offer to teach them English. Through these meetings 
Gandhi succeeded in getting in touch with all the Indians in* 
Pretoria. He learned also of the hounding out of Indians from 
the Orange Free State. Gandhi took up the question of the issue 
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of first-class tickets with the railway company and was told that 
such tickets could be issued to Indians who were ^properly dressed.^ 
This however was scarcely satisfactory as it still left the decision 
to the Station Masters- 

Gandhi was on friendly terms with an Englishman, Mr. Coates, 
whom he had met at Mr. Baker’s prayer meetings, and who intro- 
duced him to the State Attorney, Dr. Krause, and others. Dr. 
Krause, a barrister of the same Inn, expressed sympathy to Gandhi 
for the indignity of being required along with all other Indians 
to be indoors by 9 p.m. unless armed with a special pass. Instead 
of the pass he presented Gandhi with a letter authorising him to 
be out of doors at all hours without police interference. 

Another regulation limited the right of Indians to free use of 
the pavements. Gandhi often walked down President Street, in 
which was situated President Kruger’s modest house. One day 
as he was passing a guard on duty, without giving him the slightest 
warning or asking him to leave the footpath, pushed and kicked 
him into the gutter. Coates chanced to be passing on horseback 
and jumping off he remonstrated with the guard- He oh^ered to 
be a witness in court if Gandhi would bring a charge, but the 
Indian refused and preferred to avoid the street in future. 

All this while he pondered over religious questions. He could 
not accept Cliristianity either as a perfect, or the greatest, religion, 
deep as was his regard for it. But neither was he convinced that 
Hinduism was perfect. What was the meaning of saying that the 
Vedas w'ere the inspired Word of God } If they were inspired, why 
not also the Bible and the Koran ? These difficulties he expressed 
in long letters to Raychandbhai. Meanwhile he read the Koran, 
and then was overwhelmed by Tolstoy’s ‘‘The Kingdom of God 
is Within You.” It left an abiding impression on him, and made 
all the other Christian commentaries seem insignificant. 

Tolstoy dealt with Churches and dogmas as so many obstacles 
to religion, rather than instruments of it. War was the crucial 
test of those who gave lip-service to human brotherhood, and the 
inspiring vision of not using violence in resisting the man who did 
evil. Not only the Churches failed. The learned men who formed 
societies failed too. They vainly hoped to bring in peace and dis- 
armament and arbitration to settle disputes — through speeches, 
pamphlets and conferences, without direct action. ‘‘For them,” 
said Tolstoy contemptuously, ‘‘the solution of the question consists 
in reading addresses, writing books, choosing presidents, vice-presi- 
dents and secretaries, and meeting and talking first in one city 
and then in another.” 

The Churches were intertwined with the Governments, and 
the Governments were there not to do the will of the people but 
'to bend the people to their own predatory wills. So the free 
conscience in its eternal search for Truth, recognising brotherhood, 
must needs renounce war, and renoimce also the State at least in 
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so far as the State coerced its citizens into war. But the State 
was subtle. '‘As all the ends of a wicker basket are so hidden that 
it is difficult to find them, so responsibility for the crimes com- 
mitted in a State organization is so concealed from men that they 
do not see their own responsibility for the most atrocious acts.’’ 
‘^The better men are materially provided for,” warned Tolstoy, 
^^the more telegraphs, telephones, books, papers and periodicals 
they have, the more means there will be of spreading contradictory 
lies and hypocrisies, and the more disunited and consequently un- 
happy will men become, as indeed occurs now.” 

Gandhi’s work developed too. As a barrister he adhered 
strictly to the truth and became more and more an advocate of 
arbitration to settle disputes. As the years passed he made many 
new friends and always pressed ahead with his experiments He 
became more and more self-reliant and simple in his way of living, 
cutting his hair, doing his own washing, attending to sanitation, 
working voluntarily in a dispensary, and conducting radical ex- 
periments in dietetics and curative treatment which led him to 
conclude that earth and water treatments were sufficient to deal 
with most complaints. 

His uprightness in his profession, so far from spoiling his 
career, made his reputation. But it was his ever-increasing public 
work that brought him to the forefront of his community. He 
had not been free to return to India when the case which had 
brought him to South Africa was concluded. He had got to 
Durban on the return journey at the moment when the Legislature 
was introducing a Bill to deprive the Indians of their right to 
elect members of the Natal Assembly. The news was brought to 
him at the farewell party given in his honour, and reluctantly 
Gandhi agreed to stay one month more to organise a protest. 
Telegrams and petitions were prepared with extraordinary enthu- 
siasm, and ten thousand signatures were obtained in the course 
of a fortnight. The Times of India strongly supported the Indian 
demand and copies of the petition were also despatched to England. 

With this agitation proceeding it was impossible for Gandhi 
to leave Natal. His friends begged him to accept a salary for full- 
time public work, but he refused. Instead he accepted retaining 
fees from a number of merchants up to the minimum required to 
maintain his household, thus supporting himself by legal work and 
volimteering much of his time and energy to public duties. He 
also applied for admission as an advocate to the Supreme Court, 
a claim which was hotly disputed by the Law Society, It was a 
custom that the Attorney General should present such applications, 
and Mr. Escombe — ^who was also legal adviser to the firm of Dada 
Abdulla & Co. for whom Gandhi had worked at first — consented 
to do so. The Chief Justice ruled against the Law Society and 
Gandhi was admitted. No sooner had he taken the oath than he 
was told to remove his turban. This time he did so, although his 
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friends were dismayed at what they looked on as submission to 
an insult. 

This is one small example of what are often cited as incon- 
sistencies in Gandhi’s behaviour and which do not give him much 
trouble. But surely here at least there is no inconsistency. On 
the first occasion Gandhi was a visitor whose status was not recog- 
nised, and the request amounted to an insult. Now he was 
admitted to the Supreme Court as an advocate and since some 
equality was granted the request was no insult at all. Elsewhere 
Gandhi remarks that there is little difference between the salute 
given by a slave to his master and by one gentleman to another. 
But there is a world of difference in the significance, and while 
honoxu: demands that he deny the salute in one case courtesy 
requires that he shall give it in the other. 

The petition was not alone sufficient and for sustained agitation 
some more permanent organisation was essential. On 22nd May 
1894, the Natal Indian Congress came into being in a packed 
meeting at Dada Abdulla’s house. The minimum subscription was 
5/- monthly, while well-to-do members were expected to pay about 
£2 or more. Later on the subscription was made annual rather 
than monthly, with a minumum of £3. From this alone it is clear 
that the movement was one of the trading and professional class, 
having little direct contact with the majority of Indians who were 
indentured workers under a system which Sir William Himter 
described as ‘semi-slavery’, or ex-indentured workers living in 
conditions almost equally bad. A sort of debating society, the 
Indian Educational Association, sprang up under the aegis of the 
Congress, and a small library of books was collected. In all this 
work Gandhi was untiring. He wrote at this time two pamphlets : 
“An Appeal to Every Briton in South Africa” and “The Indian 
Franchise — An Appeal.” All this work obtained the active 
sympathy of all parties in India and won numerous friends in 
South Africa. And within the movement a sense of purpose was 
developing. 

But if the poorer Indians were not included in the Congress 
they were not ignored. While the Congress was still in its infancy, 
a Tamil man in tattered clothes, head-gear in hand, two front 
teeth broken and mouth bleeding, entered Gandhi’s house and stood 
before him trembling and weeping. He was an indentured worker, 
Balasundaram, working under a well-known European resident 
of Durban, who had beaten him severely. Gandhi’s handling of 
the case was typical. He sought only to secure the transfer of 
poor Balasundaram to a less tyrannical master, and secured the 
consent of all parties. The magistrate however .convicted Bala- 
sundaram’s employer. 

The case reached the ear of every indentured labourer, and 
Gandhi came to be regarded as their champion. He was delighted, 
and the indentured labourers who now poured into his office found 
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a sympathetic friend to listen to their joys and sorrows. Labourers 
from other parts who went to Natal on indenture came to know 
of the case, and reports soon reached Madras. Later, the vivid 
recollection of Balasundaram’s wrongs was to be a powerful example 
for Gandhi in his public meetings in India where he was striving 
to secure support for the South African Indians. 

Meanwhile Gandhi was reading with absorbed interest other 
of Tolstoy’s works, including the ‘^Gospels in Brief” and ^‘What 
to Do?” There seems to be little doubt that Tolstoy’s influence 
was responsible for developing the impulse which had made the 
young Mohan question the untouchability of the family servant 
into a universal love of all living things. His concern for other 
forms of life is shown time and again, in his long) refusal to take 
milk because of the treatment to which cows are subjected, in 
the toleration of snakes on the Tolstoy Farm. The few occasions 
on which he has felt compelled to deviate slightly from this attitude 
have caused him much pain and anxiety. 

In 1896 he asked permission to go home for six months. He 
wished to fetch his family, for he now saw that his stay in South 
Africa would be still further prolonged. And he was determined 
to educate Indian opinion on the South African question. To take 
charge of the Congress in his absence he nominated the two old 
friends he had met in Durban on his first week in South Africa, 
Adamji Miyakhan as secretary and Rustomji. So in the middle 
of 1896 he reached Calcutta on the Pongola. From there he 
intended to go by train to Bombay. 

On the journey he stayed longer than he had intended in 
Allahabad but spent his time forming a useful friendship with Mr. 
Chesney who edited the Pioneer, and who promised to give the 
African question publicity. This unexpected interview laid the 
foundation of the series of incidents which ultimately led to the 
attack on Gandhi when he returned to Natal. 

From Allahabad Gandhi went to Rajkot without halting at 
Bombay. There he wrote his Green pamphlet of which ten thousand 
copies were distributed. The Pioneer was the first paper to notice 
it editorially and a summary of the article was cabled by Reuter 
to liOndon; a summary of that summary was cabled to Natal 
by Reuter’s London Office. The cable was not longer than three 
lines of print. But its exaggerated picture of Mr. Gandhi’s utter- 
ances caused the storm which he encountered on his return. In 
distributing this pamphlet Gandhi showed some ingenuity, securing 
the voluntary services of children from the district for some hours 
in the mornings when they had no school. Two of these children 
later became his colleagues. 

Plague broke out in Bombay and Gandhi offered his services. 
He was put on the Committee appointed to look into the question, 
where he emphasised the necessity of cleanliness in the latrines, 
so that the Committee decided to make an inspection. The poor 
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])tople had no objection did carried out the improvements sug- 
gesLcd to them. Bui ihe upper classes often refused the Committee 
entrance and, although their latrines were sometimes in a l<ir worK 
condition, ignored the suggestion^ for improvement. The Committee 
had to inspect the untoucluibles'’ quarters also. Only one member 
would accompany Gandhi there, and this was his first msiI to 
such a locality. Here were no latrines at all, but the houses were 
clean and tidy. There was no fear of an outbreak in those quarters. 
An inspection of a temple, on the other hand, showed serious 
ill thi ness and neglect. 

Gandhi was at this time a loyal supporter of the Empire. 
He gladly found time to help the Eajkot Committee which was 
appointed to arrange lor the celebration of Queen Victoria’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee, but was uneasy to discover how much humbug there 
was in the eelebration. He became aware too of the wrong note 
ill the British National Anthem : 

‘^Scatter her enemies, 

And make them fall ; 

Confound their politics, 

Frustrate their knavish tricks.’’ 

He was right to feel suspicious of the sentiment. 

He now paid a flying visit to Bombay where he met Sir 
Phirozeshah Mehta who agreed to help him by calling a public 
meeting. He took back to Rajkot with him a brother-in-law who 
was seriously ill and whom he nursed with great devotion. On the 
very day of the brother-in-law’s death he had to go to Bombay 
for the meeting, arriving at five o’clock in the afternoon. Mehta 
asked if his speech was ready, and he answered that it was not, 
but that he should make an extemporary speech. Mehta was not 
satisfied but by eleven o’clock Gandhi returned with the written 
speech which he was to make on the following day. 

The large hall was packed, and this was Gandhi’& first ex- 
perience of speaking in such conditions. His voice sank lower and 
he trembled as he began to read, remembering his panic in the 
Bombay courtroom three years before. Mr. Wachha took the 
speech and read it. It was highly successful. 

Gandhi made three attempts to persuade other barristers to 
return with him to South Africa but ultimately without success. 
Some even tried to persuade him to remain in India, but his work 
lay in Natal and he could answer in the words of the Gita : 

^Finally, this is better, that one do 

His own task as he may, even though he fail, 

Than take tasks not his own, though they seem good. 

To die performing duty is no ill; 

But who seeks other roads shall wander still.” 

From Bombay Gandhi went to Poona where he first met Loka- 
manya Tilak and Gokhale, They sent him to Dr. Bhandarkar, who 
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agreed to preside over a public meeting there. Then in Madras 
Gandhi related the grim story of Balasundaram and aroused great 
enthusiasm. Soon afterwards he produced a second edition of the 
Green Pamphlet. 

In Calcutta there were difficulties. Gandhi patiently began 
to surmount them and his scrupulous fairness and truthfulness 
won the friendship of Mr. Sanders, editor of the English mm), who 
placed his office and his paper at the Indian^s disposal. Before 
the public meeting could be arranged an urgent cable arrived from 
Durban asking him to return at once. Two vessels belonging to 
the firm of Dada xlbdulla, the Coarland and the Naderi were sailing 
at the beginning of December with about 800 passengers, and the 
company offered to take Gandhi, his wife and two sons, and the 
only son of his widowed sister without charge. 

The vessels were caught in a violent gale and for twenty -four 
hours the passengers feared they were lost. Only Gandhi and the 
captain remained calm, and a firm friendship sprang up between 
Ihem. The ships cast anchor in the port of Durban on the ISth 
December. But the real storm was still to come. 
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Chapter 1 1 

THE STRUGGLE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


GANDHI’S speeches and writings in Natal had been more severe 
and detailed than his subsequent speeches in India. He deliberately 
described the South African situation less forcibly than the facts 
warranted. But to the colour-prejudiced white people of Durban, 
led by Mr. Escombe, who bad supported Gandhi’s application for 
admission to the Supreme Court, and who was himself now a member 
of the Cabinet, the three-line summary from Reuter’s London office 
had been sufficient. Mr, Escombe initiated public meetings at 
which a resolution was passed that the passengers of both steamers, 
including Gandhi, should be prevented from landing in Natal. 

Two accusations were brought by the Europeans on this thread- 
bare evidence ; that in India Mr. Gandhi had indulged in unmerited 
condemnation of the Natal whites, and that he had specially brought 
the two shiploads of passengers to settle in Natal to swamp the 
country with Indians. To these charges he was given no opportunity 
to reply. 

As an excuse for delay the ships were placed in quarantine for 
five days. But the quarantine dragged on until the morning of 
18th January 1897, The firm of Dada Abdulla, owners of the 
ships, were bullied and even offered inducements to send back the 
passengers. But the partners remained resolute and had the support 
of an old advocate of the firm, Mr. F. A. Laughton, K.C., and 
Indian leaders. Finally, the Committee of Europeans served notices 
upon the passengers, warning them that if they attempted to land 
they would be pushed into the sea. Mr. Escombe, finding that 
the Indians would not be intimidated, attempted to control the 
agitation he had led. He told the Europeans that they had dis- 
played commendable unity and courage. Their action would make 
a profound impression on the Imperial Government; the Natal 
Government would obtain the requisite powers to restrict future 
immigration. However, he sent a message to Gandhi not to land 
with the others but to wait xmtil evening, as he feared mischief. 

Mr. Laughton did not like this advice. It would be humiliating 
for Gandhi to slip furtively into the city under cover of darkness. 
So he and Gandhi set out together. A few boys on the wharf 
jeered and threw pebbles and soon a hostile crowd had gathered. 
Mr. Laughton attempted to hire a rickshaw but the boy was driven 
off, to Gandhi’s relief, for he thought it degrading to sit in a 
vehicle pulled by a human being. 
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The pair walked on, but with every step the crowd grew larger. 
Finally, in West Street, a powerful man thrust Mr. Laughton aside. 
Another burly man hit Gandhi in the face and kicked him, while 
others threw stones and tore off his turban. Almost unconscious, 
Gandhi held on to the railings of a house, as he had held to the 
rail of the stage-coach years before. Then with a painful effort he 
walked on. At this critical moment the wife of the Police Superin- 
tendent, Mrs. Alexander, appeared. She knew Gandhi well, and 
without hesitation opened her sunshade and walked beside him. 
This gave some protection, and Gandhi sustained only minor 
injuries after she joined him. They reached the Police Station 
where the Superintendent offered Gandhi protection. But this 
offer Gandhi gently refused and he completed his journey to Rus- 
tomji’s house without further incident. 

The situation began to grow more serious Thousands of 
Europeans gathered before the house, and after nightfall hooligans 
joined the crowd, which now demanded that Gandhi should be 
handed over or they would bum down the house. Superintendent 
Alexander harangued the crowd good-humouredly, playing for time, 
and meanwhile one of his officers disguised Gandhi as an Indian 
trader and assisted him to mingle with the crowd and so escape 
to the Police Station. Alexander then told the crowd that their 
quarry was gone and allowed one or two men to search the house 
in proof of his statement. 

Did Gandhi, who had faced danger so bravely in the afternoon, 
show fear the same night ? Or did he consent to the subterfuge 
only to save his friend’s property and his wife and children? He 
poses the question himself, and his reply is, who can say ? 

Earlier in the day a reporter had interviewed Gandhi on board 
the steamer, and the Indian had easily disposed of the charges. 
The publication of this interview produced a revolution in public 
opinion, and many Europeans admitted their mistake. 

The assatilt had repercussions in England. Mr. Chamberlain, 
Secretary of State for Colonies, cabled instructions to the Govern- 
ment of Natal to prosecute the assailants and to see that justice 
was done to Gandhi. To Mr. Escombe fell the embarrassing task 
of communicating this message. Gandhi refused to identify the 
attackers or to sanction prosecution. 

^^If anyone is to blame,” he said, ‘*it is the Committee of 
Europeans, you yourself, and therefore the Government of Natal. 
I cannot prosecute you or the Committee, and even if I could I 
would not seek redress in a court of law. This is a political matter, 
and it remains for me to fight with you in the political field and 
to convince you and the other Europeans that the Indians who 
constitute a large proportion of the population of the British Empire 
wish to pteserve their self-respect and safeguard their rights with- 
out injuring the Europeans in the least.” 

Escombe bad not been prepared to bear that Gandhi was not 
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willing to prosecute his assailants, but felt that he rendered furtiier 
service to his community by such self-restraint, and admitted that 
this gesture would save the Government of Natal from a most 
awkward position. He asked for the decision in writing to send to 
Mr* Chamberlain, suggesting that Gandhi should first consult his 
friends but Mohandas borrowed a sheet of paper and wrote the note 
at once. This action further influenced the Press which now declared 
Gandhi innocent and condemned the mob. 

So Gandhi returned to his work in South Africa, to increasing 
the numbers of the Natal Indian Congress and its sympathisers 
in India and in England, to work among the indentured labourers, 
and to his own rigorous experiments in simpler living. In October 
1899 the Boer War broke out and Gandhi, though sympathising 
with the Boers, urged the Indian community to offer their services 
to the British. Many Indians argued that they should not be 
expected to fight for their oppressors, but Gandhi contended that 
since they demanded the privileges ol British citizenship they 
could not shirk the corresponding duties. What <^f the higher 
loyalty to refuse assistance in any violent action ? That might 
be conclusive for himself but not tor his community : '‘Tf any 
consider that the action of the Government is immoral from a 
religious standpoint, before they help or hinder it they must en- 
deavour fully and even at the risk of their lives to dissuade 
the government from pursuing such a course* We have done 
nothing of the kind.’’ Still he would not become swallowed tip 
altogether in war, and he organised an Ambulance Corps of nearly 
eleven hundred Indians, which was warmly praised by the Euro- 
peans. Many indentured labourers joined the corps, and it was 
mentioned in dispatches by General Buller. They had been accepted 
with the proviso that they were not to be put into the firing-line. 
The Indians had not sought to avoid the danger, and they gladly 
waived this privilege at Ladysmith, although none of them received 
even a wound. After Ladysmith the Corps was disbanded. The 
war continued, and the Indians were willing to resume service if 
they were needed. 

One feature of that least romantic of all British wars burnt 
itself into Gandhi’s soul ; the agony of the Boer women in the British 
concentration camps and the triumph of their suffering. Kitchener 
confined these women in separate concentration camps. They 
starved, they suffered cold and heat, sometimes they were assaulted 
by the soldiers but their spirit was unbroken and at last King 
Edward wrote to Kitchener saying that he could not tolerate it. 
If this was the only means of reducing the Boers to submission, 
he would prefer any sort of peace. The General must bring the war 
to a speedy end. Years later Gandhi wrote of this episode : 
‘‘When this cry of anguish reached England, the Engljsh people 
were deeply pained. They were full of admiration for the 
bravery of the Boers. The fact that such a small nationality 
should sustain a conflict with their world-wide empire was 
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rankling in their minds. But when the cry of agony raised 
by the women in the concentration camps reached England 
not through themselves, not through their men — they were 
fighting valiantly on the battlefield — ^but through a few high 
souled Englishmen and women who were then in South Africa, 
the English people beg^n to relent. The late Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman read the mind of the English nation and 
raised his voice against the war. The late Mr. Stead publicly 
prayed and invited others to pray, that God might decree the 
English a defeat in the war. This was a wonderfS. sight. Beal 
suffering bravely borne melts even a heart of stone. Such is 
the potency of suffering or tapas. And there 'lies the key of 
Satyagraha.^^ 

Gandhi felt that his work in South Africa was complete. Other 
young Indian barristers had arrived from England and the affairs 
of the community were so well organised that he might safely leave 
them to his friends. He wanted to do public work under Gokhale 
in India, besides practising the law. But his colleagues insisted on 
a promise that he would return, if they urgently needed him, and 
he gave it before sailing for India towards the close of 1901. 

The Congress was meeting at Calcutta under the presidentship 
of Mr. Wachha, who had read Gandhi’s speech for him at the 
Bombay meeting in 1893. This was the first experience of Congress 
for Gandhi. He travelled with Sir Phirozeshah Mehta from Bombay 
and a resolution on the South African problem was agreed between 
them. At Calcutta Gandhi had accommodation near Lokamanya 
Tilak. But his attention was soon diverted from the celebrities by 
the untidiness of the delegates and he set to work to give a better 
example. 

Gokhale took Gandhi to the Subjects Comnodttee to hear his 
Resolution discussed. All day the debate on other matters con- 
tinued and finally late at night the resolution was read by Gandhi, 
supported by Gokhale, and hastily adopted. Gandhi was gjiven 
five minutes to propose the resolution in the Congress. The immense 
pavilion and the vast assembly almost overwhelmed him. He 
began to speak but almost at once Mr. Wachha rang the bell and 
the future leader of Congress sat down bewildered. In those day#; 
everyone raised his hand and voted for all resolutions. At that 
moment Gandhi probably had little thought of rewriting the Con- 
stitution of the Congress, although this was one of the achievements 
in which he took most pride. 

After the Congress Gandhi spent a month with Gokhale and 
witnessed the humiliating compulsory splendour of Lord Curzon’s 
durbar. His own thoughts were turned in a very different direction 
and he finally made the journey from Calcutta to Rajkot third 
class, in order to share the hardships of the passengers. This for 
years remained his way of travelling and was only discontinued 
when ill-health made it no longler possible. 
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In Bombay he made ready to resume his career, but in March 
1902 he received an urgent cable : ‘‘Chamberlain expected here. 
Please return immediately.’^ So he went a third time to South 
Africa, leaving his family behind and hoping to return to India iti 
a few months. But he was not to see India again for twelve years. 

Gandhi led the little Indian deputation to Mr. Chamberlain 
in Natal. The English statesman said that their grievances seemed 
to be genuine, but that the Imperial Government had little control 
over self-governing Colonies* From Natal Mr. Chamberlain went to 
Transvaal, where the Indians also wished to send a deputation and 
again asked Gandhi to undertake the work. But no one could 
enter Transvaal without a permit, and this Indians found it very 
hard to obtain. Gandhi obtained a permit direct from his friend, 
the Police Superintendent at Durban, much to the annoyance ot 
the officials who had planned to keep him out. They were not co 
be beaten. They disputed the validity of the permit, and in any 
case refused to allow Gandhi to see Mr. Chamberlain a second time. 
Most of the Indians were for abandoning the deputation. Gandhi 
persuaded them to go on with it, giving them what help he could. 
The incident led Gandhi to an important decision. If this was how 
Indians were treated in the Transvaal, there was work for him in 
the Transvaal. He must stay. Stay he did. Within a short time 
he had opened bis lawyer’s office in Johannesburg. 

The Asiatic Department by whom he had been so rudely handled 
in the matter of the deputation was, he soon discovered, thoroughly 
corrupt. Its simple policy was to refuse entry to Asiatics and then 
smuggle them in on payment of £100 I Gandhi patiently and openly 
collected his evidence from Indians and Chinese, and prosecutions 
were opened. One of the two accused absconded and was brought 
back by an extradition warrant. Despite this, and although the 
evidence against them was strong, both prisoners were acquitted. 
But their guilt was so palpable that the Government cashiered 
them. Later on when these men got into difficulties it was to 
Gandhi they turned for help, and he assisted them to fresh employ- 
ment. The Court decision had shaken to the foundation his faith 
in the legal profession. Still for a while he continued to practise. 

He was now developing friendships with several Europeans who 
were to serve him well when the testing-time came. One of his 
secretaries was a seventeen-year old white girl, Miss Schlesin. A 
few years later when all the leaders of the Satyagraha were in gaol 
she was to lead the movement single-handed, dealing with thousands 
of people, managing a tremendous amount of correspondence, con- 
trolling the weekly Indian Opinion. Even Gokhale was impressed. 
She was, he said, the finest of Gandhi’s co-workers. 

Indian Opinion was begun in 1904. Gandhi did not edit or 
control the paper, but he put his savings into it and at times was 
paying as much as £75 per month to keep the little magazine going. 
Altogether he paid over something like £1,600, earned by his legal 
practice. 
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In Johannesburg there was a district which was contemptuously 
referred to as the ‘coolie location’ where poorer Indians had tenancy 
rights. The Municipality did virtually nothing to provide sanitary 
facilities, good roads or lights. They preferred to use the insanitary 
conditions as a means to destroy the location, and succeeded in 
obtaining authority to dispossess the settlers. Gandhi contested 
some seventy cases in which there was dispute as to the compen- 
sation to be paid, and lost only one. But having secured ownership 
the Municipality took its time about finding new quarters for the 
Indians. Conditions grew worse in the location, and suddenly there 
was an outbreak of the dreaded black plague. The actual outbreak 
occurred in a nearby gold-mine. Twenty-three men came back one 
night to the location suffering from the dreaded disease. Madanjit, 
the proprietor of Indian Opinion, chanced to be in the location. 
He acted promptly and resourcefully, breaking open an empty house 
and putting the men in it, before sending a hurried pencilled note to 
Gandhi. A Dr. Godfrey also hurried to the scene. But twenty- 
three patients were more than three men could manage. Gandhi 
thought of the four Indian clerks in his office. He explained to 
them the danger. Their answer was, ^‘Where you are, we will also 
be.’’ Through the first long night these seven men nursed the 
twenty-three stricken with plague in the abandoned house on the 
Indian location. In the morning a message came from the Munici- 
pality. They were grateful for what had been done. They had no 
means to cope with the emergency. But Gandhi could have a vacant 
building for his patients. It was unkempt and dirty, but they 
could not undertake to clean it. They would send a nurse — and 
brandy. 

So the Indians cleaned the building, the Indians found beds 
and other necessaries, and the Indians ran the hospital. They 
would not let the nurse touch the patients very often, for fear she 
might catch the contagion. The nurse gave the patients brandy. 
She took brandy herself. She tried to persuade the Indian helpers 
to take it, as a precaution, but they would not. Gandhi had per- 
mission from Dr. Godfrey to take special care of three patients 
who had .refused brandy, and who were given the simple wet earth 
treatment in which Gandhi was coming more and more to believe. 
Two of these three were saved. The other twenty-one died. A 
few days later the nurse was attacked by the plague and died at 
once. None of the others who had nursed the stricken men were 
affected. 

Gandhi had sent a strong letter to the press holding the Munici- 
pality guilty of negligence, and this letter brought him three firm 
friends. The first was Albert West. He wanted to help nurse the 
patients, but Gandhi refused. Instead, would West help run 
Indian Opinion? So Albert West went to Durban, engaged per- 
manently for the paper. The second was the Rev. Joseph Doke 
who later nursed him and wrote a sympathetic account of the 
struggle, “An Indian Patriot in South Africa.” The third was 
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Henry Polak. Polak did many things in the later struggle. But 
perhaps he never did anything more fruitful than when he gave 
Gandhi a book to read on his railway journey to Durban, It was 
^^XJnto This Last.’’ 

Before he could leave Johannesburg the tragedy of the location 
had to be played through* The whole population was evacuated, 
to live under canvas for three weeks in an open plain about thirteen 
miles from Johannesburg, and the location was to be burnt down. 
Gandhi became the leader, banker, adviser, of all these poor, 
frightened people. The Indians were removed by a special train 
and were supplied with provisions by the Municipality. Every day 
Gandhi cycled out to the camp to see how they fared, and to en- 
comrage them. On the day after the evacuation the ill-fated settle- 
ment was consigned to the flames. 

Johannesburg to Durban was a twenty-four hours’ journey. 
The train arrived in the evening, and Gandhi alighted, weary but 
with his soul fired by the little book he had read. Tired as he was 
there was no sleep that night, ^‘XJnto This Last,” he wrote many 
years later, brought about an instantaneous and practical trans- 
formation in his life. In it Gandhi had found a Western voice pro- 
claiming with passionate sincerity the simple but profound truths 
that were evolving in his own mind. Absolute honesty and justice 
based on the good-will men owe to each other. The sanctity of 
living creatures — the young, the unemployed, the destitute, the 
aged, the sick. An education which, after health, values the 
cultivation of habits of gentleness and justice, and then training 
for useful work. The call to a simpler life, an ascetic service of 
mankind in which the light of the eye will be seen through tears 
and of the body through sackcloth until the time comes when the 
gift of bread and the bequest of peace shall be ^unto this last as 
unto thee.’ 

It is not in these essays that Ruskin speaks directly against 
machinery and in praise of hand-labour, as he does in the lecture 
on ^‘The Future of England.” But we need not ask if Gandhi 
was acquainted with this later work when he too came to write 
down his indictment of our misuse of the machine four years later. 
‘^Unto This Last” was, of all Ruskin ’s works, the one that most 
satisfied its author, the one that most clearly reflects the light of 
his generous spirit. Gandhi’s soul caught the full meaning of its 
message in the railway compartment. He did not wait long to 
translate it into action. 

He proposed to West that Indian Opinion should be removed 
to a farm somewhere outside the city and printed and published 
there by a few devoted people in the time over from manual labour. 
Madanjit was appalled, but West agreed and the venture was made. 
Fourteen miles out of Durban and two and a half miles from the 
nearest railway station, Phoenix, they bought a htmdrcd acres for 
a thousand pounds. There" was a spring, a few orange and mango 
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trees, a dilapidated cottage. Old Rustomji contributed some second- 
hand corrugated iron sheets and building odds and ends. While 
the printing-shed was building they lived under canvas, heedless 
of snakes. The Phoenix Settlement had begun. 

Much of Gandhi’s time was necessarily spent in the house and 
office at Johannesburg. Polak, after a brief residence at the Settle- 
ment, was recalled to share the legal work. But at Johannesburg 
too the influence of Ruskin made itself felt. They ground their 
flour, they did their own scavenging, and Gandhi was his own 
barber and laimderer. Mrs. Gandhi and her three sons had now 
come from India, and Polak had married. But the household at 
Johannesburg was not to last. The Zulu ‘‘Rebellion” came in 1906 , 
Gandhi volunteered to form an Indian Ambulance Corps, and when 
his offer was accepted the house was given up, his family going 
to Phoenix. Temporary Sergeant-Major Gandhi with three selected 
sergeants, a corporal and twenty privates served only for six weeks. 

The Zulus whom they nursed had not been wounded in battle. 
Some had been arrested as stispects and brutally flogged. There 
were ugly open wounds, festering for want of attention, and the 
white people would not nurse Zulus. There were friendly Zulus 
too who had been wearing the distinguishing badges but had none 
the less been shot at by the soldiers — by mistake. 

So the brown men went among the stricken black men, and 
the white soldiers peered through the railings and urged the Indians 
not to attend to their wounds. When the Indians took no notice 
the advice turned to rage and abuse. Only the superior officers 
came over to thank Gandhi and his volunteers; even they could 
not conceal their surprise. 

It wasn’t a war, Gandhi found out, it was a man-hunt. His 
loyalty was strained to the limit, and only the thought that but 
for his work the Zulu wounded would be unattended kept him there. 
In his mind a deeper war was waged and Gandhi came back from 
the field vowed to a harder pledge than the poverty and simplicity 
of Phoenix, bound to observe chastity, the sacred Brahmacharya. 
To him it was the completion of the code of discipline and control 
which he had been building, and its natual culmination. 

He had time only for a flying visit to Phoenix, but we can 
picture him there as C. F. Andrews once saw him “in the still after- 
glow of a dark evening twilight . . . The strain of a long day of 
unwearied ministry among the poor was over, and Mahatma Gandhi 
was seated under the open sky, tired almost beyond human en- 
durance, but at even such a time he nursed a sick child on his lap 
who clung to him with a pathetic affection.” A Zulu girl was 
there too and as they sat together Gandhi asked Andrews to sing 
a favourite hymn. As Andrews sang, the darkness grew deeper and 
deeper round his song. “Lead Kindly Light” he sang, and he 
grazed at his friend, young still but with his frail body already 
worn with suffering tjiat could never be laid aside even for a 
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moment; and yet with the spirit radiant inside him. They sat in 
silence when the hymn was finished and the Indian softly repeated 
to himself the last two lines. 

Prom Phoenix Gandhi hurried to Johannesburg to answer the 
call of the many letters and telegrams that had poured in while 
he was away on service with his Ambulance Corps among the 
Zulus. He found in the Transvaal Government Gazette Extra- 
ordinary of August 22nd 1906 a new Ordinance aimed at the Indians 
and other Asiatics. 

The White settlers, unwilling to develop South Africa by their 
own manual labour and unable to coerce the Zulus into doing it 
for them, had resorted to a system of indenture under which Indian 
labourers were brought over under a five-year contract. Gandhi 
in his own history of the ensuing struggle devotes a number of 
chapters to a careful statement of the facts and the grievances. 
Here is an impression by C. F. Andrews : . 

^^Ever since the year 1861, Indians had been recruited for the 
plantations of Natal by a system of labour called indenture. 
This system became more and more vicious as the years went 
on, and its many abuses proved quite incurable. Jlecruiting 
in India for it was liable to prove fraudulent, because profes- 
sional recruiters were employed, who were paid so much per 
head for each recruit. More was paid for recruiting a woman 
than for recruiting a man. Very many thousands had gone 
over, under this indenture, until there were more laxdians in 
Natal than there were Europeans. 

“The original signed agreement with the Indian Government 
was, that if the labourers fulfilled their five years service under 
indenture, they should be free to settle afterwards in Natal. 
But attempts had been made to get round this agreement by 
imposing a £3 tax on every Indian who came out of indenture. 
This tax was only remitted if the labourer agreed to go back 
to the plantation and serve under indenture again. If he 
refused to do this, and did not pay the tax, he was deported. 

“In this way the Natal Government hoped either to get back 
the Indians on to the plantations, or else to drive them out of 
the country. For they were far too poor to pay such a mon- 
strous poll-tax, which was imposed on women as well as men, 
and also on children over fifteen. 

“This indentured Indian labour on the plantations was semi- 
servile in character. Sir W. W. Hunter, the historian, had 
called it ^bordering on slavery.’ The phrase was a correct 
description, as I found out for myself after the most careful 
examination. No Indian could choose his own employer, or 
leave the plantation on which he was employed. If he did 
so, he was prosecuted as a criminal. 

“Although there was Government inspection, cruelties were 
seldom remedied, because the Indian labourers were too fright- 
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ened to give evidence against their overseers and masters. The 
most evil part, however, of the whole system was this — that 
only forty women were recruited along with every hundred 
men. Since very few married couples came out from India, 
this fatal discrepancy between men and women on the plan- 
tation led to frightful immorality.’^ 

But in the earlier years before the threat latent in the Indian 
majority was apparent, Indian traders and professional men had 
little difficulty in entering South Africa. They traded not only 
with the Indian labourers but also with the Zulus and to some 
extent with the white men. Soon there were Indian traders in all 
the South African States, and Indians were buying property. The 
general attitude towards them is made all too clear by the incidents 
of Gandhi’s first arrival in the country. 

The object of the Transvaal Ordinance, and of the adminis- 
trative and legislative manoeuvring was not merely to limit Indian 
immigration but, as far as possible, to make the position of the 
non-labouring Indians unbearable, while tightening the grip on those 
in the plantations. 

Gandhi went with a friend to a hill near his house and began 
to translate the Ordinance into Gujarati for Ivdian Opinion, As 
he read he found nothing but hatred of his people. It was, for the 
Indian community, a question of life and death. They must appeal, 
petition, send deputations . . . and if Tolstoy had been right and 
these things should prove fruitless they had better die than submit 
to the law. But how could they struggle against the Government ? 
It was as though they faced a wall. He turned again to the 
Ordinance. 

Every Indian of eight years and upwards was to register afresh 
giving name, residence, caste, age, etc. Identification marks would 
be noted, and finger-prints taken. The certificates must be pro- 
duced everywhere on demand, even in the streets, and police might 
enter private houses to demand them. Fines, imprisonment and 
deportations were the penalties for infringement. This was no 
scheme of National Registration for all citizens. It was an insult- 
ing system of licensing aimed at the Asiatics. 

There was a small meeting next day. When Gandhi had 
explained the Ordinance one of his hearers exclaimed fiercely, ‘^If 
any one came forward to demand a certificate from my wife, I 
would shoot him bn that spot and take the consequences.” But 
Gandhi had wiser counsel. This was not the last step, but the 
first, he said, with a view to hound them out of the country. 
They carried the responsibility not only for the Indians in Trans- 
vaal nor only for the Indians in other parts of South Africa ; India’s 
honour was in their keeping, ^^We are innocent, and insult offered 
to a single innocent member of a nation is tantamoimt to insulting 
the nation as a whole. It will not, therefore, do to be hasty, 
impatient or angry. That cannot save us from this onslaught. 



But God will cotne to our help, if we calmly think out and carry 
out in time measures of resistance, presenting a united front and 
bearing the hardship which such resistance brings in its train.’’ 

So on 11th September lOOO the old Empire Theatre in Johan- 
nesburg was packed from floor to ceiling with Indians called together 
to determine what action should be taken. Sheth Haji Habib, one 
of the speakers, declared in the name of God that he would never 
submit to that law, and advised all others present to do likewise. 
This brought Gandhi to his feet again. He had not contemplated 
the oath being taken in that way, but in a moment he had felt 
the rightness of it and seen the immense responsibilities it implied. 
“Personally 1 bold,” he told the three thousand eager listeners, 
“that a man who deliberately and intelligently takes a pledge 
and then breaks it, forfeits his manhood.” To hold to the pledge 
that had been proposed might mean fines, flogging', jail, and for 
some, death. “If some one asks me when and how the struggle 
may end, 1 may say that if the entire community manfully stands 
the test, the end will be near. If many of us fall back under 
storm and stress, the struggle will be prolonged. But I can boldly 
declare, and with certainty, that so long as there is even a hand- 
ful of men true to their pledge, there can only be one end to the 
struggle, and that is victory.” The meeting listened in perfect 
quiet. Then at the end of the proceedings the President, Abdul 
Gani, again repeated the cautions and all present with upraised 
‘hands took an oath with God as witness not to submit to the Ordi- 
nance if it became law. The next day the theatre was wholly 
destroyed by fiire. The last words spoken in it were that solemn 
oath. But the scene remained when the theatre was gone, ever- 
present to the minds of all those who took part in it. 

Negotiations were opened and at once the Government gave 
ground slightly, exempting women from the Black Ordinance. But 
on the main issue they were adamant. The Indians prepared for 
the struggle and in preparing foimd they knew not how to describe' 
what it was they were doing and meant to do. “Passive resistance” 
would be misleading. So a new word was coined, “Satyagraha” 
from Satya (Truth) which also implied love and firmness and Agrahu 
(Grasp) so that the compound word might be freely translated as 
“holding on to Truth in the spirit of Love.” 

The distinction between Satyagraha and Passive Resistance was 
quite fundamental. Passive Resistance is usually considered to be 
the weapon of the weak, Satya^aha was the weapon of the strong. 
“In passive resistance,” Gandhi explains, “there is always present 
an idea of harassing the other party and there is a simultaneous 
readiness to undergo any hardships entailed upon us by such 
activity; while in Satyagraha there is not the remotest idea of 
injuring the opponent. Satyagraha postulates the conquest of the 
adversary by suffering in one’s own person.” 

The Black Ordinance became the Black Act^ and the next 
move was plainly an appeal to the King, since the royal assent 
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was still necessary at that time to Acts of the Transvaal Legislature. 
A deputation to England was arranged and after much discussion 
Gandhi — who had flatly refused to go alone — convinced his friends 
that a Moslem representative should accompany him; Mr. H. O. 
Ali was chosen. Pledges were renewed, but Gandhi saw there was 
some hesitation. 

So Gandhi came a second time to England. He remained 
about six weeks in London, much of which time was spent in 
following what Gandhi thought the ^^barbarous custom of inaugu- 
rating movements at dinners.’’ *At first it seemed that their efforts 
had been successful. At Madeira on the way home they received 
a cable to say that Lord Elgin, Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
had declared that he was unable without further consideration to 
advise the King that the Ordinance should be brought into operation. 

That was in 1906. But responsible Government was to be con- 
ferred on the Transvaal on Is# January 1907, and so Lord Elgin 
had hinted that if an identical measure were passed after that date, 
it would not be refused Royal Assent. So that in effect Britain 
had avoided a flagrant departure from the avowed principle of not 
allowing racial discrimination within the Empire, but had positively 
encouraged the Europeans in Transvaal to introduce such discrimi- 
nation in a less embarrassing manner. The first measure passed 
by the new Transvaal Parliament was the budget ; the second was 
the Asiatic Registration Act. It was rushed through all its stages 
at a single sitting on 21st March 1907. It was to take effect from 
July when all Indians were required to register. 

On the last day of July, as the time-limit expired, the Indians 
met in the grounds of the Mosque at Pretoria. General Botha sent 
a European to deliver a messagte for him to the crowd of two 
thousand seated quietly on the ground. The messenger referred to 
the general hostility of the Transvaal Europeans to the Indian 
community ; General Botha was helpless, he said. The Indians had 
put up a manful resistance, and they should now submit ‘^to prove 
their loyalty and love of peace.” But the meeting would not be 
cajoled. They cheered one of their number who swore that he 
would be hanged rather than submit to the Black Act. There were 
13,000 Indians in the Transvaal, 10,000 of them in Johannesburg. 
Of all these only 500 registered, although the pickets were not 
permitted to be violent or even rude in approaching those who 
might intend to register. The Satyagraha had begun. 

The first step was made with great caution. An Indian was 
arrested, convicted, imprisoned for one month. As it happened he 
was rather a worthless individual and after basking in his unex- 
pected popularity for a short while he deserted the movement and 
left the Transvaal. Gandhi, as a leader, was beginning to experience 
the real difficulties of guiding any large number of people. 

A pause followed. Then at the end of December 1907 the 
known leaders of resistance were summoned, and given up to four- 
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teen days in which to quit Transvaal. On lOth January 1908 
Gandhi and others appeared again before the Court and Gandhi 
made a statement. Compatriots at Pretoria had just been sentenced 
to three mouths hard labour and heavy lines. If they had committed 
an offence he had committed a greater offence. He therefore asked 
the Magistrate to impose the heaviest penalty. But he received 
a sentence of only two months’ simple imprisonment. 

Within a week there were more than a hundred prisoners in 
the Johannesburg jail, treated as “Blacks” under the system which 
recognised two classes of convicts, Blacks and Whites, After the 
first few cases prisoners were sentenced to hard labour. Gradually 
the number of Satyagrahi prisoners rose to a hundred and fifty. 
But after Gandhi had been in prison for a fortnight fresh arrivals 
brought news of impending negotiations about a compromise with 
tlic Government. 

A European, Mr. Albert Cartwright, editor of a Transvaal news- 
paper, was willing to mediate, and General Smuts had welconie<i 
the offer. The Indian leaders who remained outside declared that 
they could not possibly parley so long as Gandhi was in prison, and 
so Cartwright came to the prison, bringing with him terms of 
settlement approved by General Smuts. , 

The substance of the proposed settlement was that the Indians 
should register voluntarily, and not under the law; that the details 
to be entered in the new certificates should be settled in consultation 
with the Indian community ; and that if the majority of the Indians 
registered voluntarily, Government would repeal the Black Act and 
legalise voluntary registration. 

In fact it seemed that the reasonable terms which had been 
denied to the appeal of reason and comnion humanity were now 
offered to the convicted prisoners who had shown at least that 
coercion could not necessarily induce conformity to injustice. There* 
was one snag : the condition which required the Government to 
repeal the Black Act was not quite clear. Gandhi insisted on an 
amendment and after consultation with the other prisoners the 
document was signed subject to this one alteration, 

A day or two later on 30th January 1908 Gandhi was taken 
to Pretoria to meet General Smuts. Smuts accepted the alteration 
and promised the early repeal of the Act. When the bill legalising 
the voluntary registration was drafted he would send a copy for 
Gandhi’s criticism. He respected the feelings of the Indians aiui 
desired that there should be no further trouble. By seven o’clock 
that evening Gandhi was in the train on his way back to Johan» 
nesburg, a free man (he had borrowed the fare from the General’s 
Secretary) with the assurance that his fellow-prisoners would be 
released on the following morning. The second round had gone to 
the Indians, and at first it seemed that it meant a final victory, or 
what is better a final agreement on terms acceptable to both parties. 
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At midnight he was standing in the grounds of the Mosque 
speaking to a crowd of a thousand who had collected to hear him 
explain the terms of the settlement* They were troubled. Suppose 
the Black Act was not repealed, what if Smuts broke faith ? Should 
not the Act be first repealed, and voluntary registration follow? 

Gandhi’s answer to the leaders with whom he discussed the 
situation beforehand was another step forward in the evolution 
of Satyagraha. Their argument, he said, was just and reasonable. 
But it was of the essence of compromise that both parties should 
give up something, provided that they did not betray their princi- 
ple. In this case their principle was this — that they would nol 
submit to the Black Act. 

^‘A Satya^ahi bids good-bye to fear. He is therefore never 
afraid of trusting the opponent. Even if the opponent plays him 
false twenty times, the Satyagrahi is ready to trust him for the 
twenty-first time, for an implicit trust in human nature is the very 
essence of his creed. Again, to say that in trusting the Government 
wc play into their hands is to betray an ignorance of the principles 
of Satyagraha. Suppose we register voluntarily, but the Govern- 
ment commits a breach of faith and fails to redeem its promise to 
repeal the Act. Could we not then resort to Satyagraha?” 

But if most of the leaders were satisfied with this argument, 
the meeting was not. They had opposed registration. Now their 
own leader was asking them to register ! What could he mean ? 

To Gandhi this was, on a larger scale, the incident of the tur- 
ban again. To remove it when to do so was dishonour was un- 
thinkable. To refuse to remove it when refusal would be only ill- 
mannered was unpardonable. He tried to explain. 

*^What would have been a crime against the people yesterday 
is in the altered circumstances of today the hall-mark of a gentle- 
man. If you require me to salute you by force and if I submit 
to you, I will have demeaned myself in the eyes of the public and 
in your eyes as well as my own. But if I of my own accord salute 
you as a brother or fellow-man, that evinces my humility and 
righteousness ...” 

Someone wanted to know if it was true that he had sold the 
community to Smuts for £15,000? But no one took much notice 
of this Pathan and finally the meeting ratified the settlement with 
only one or two dissentients. Gandhi got home at nearly 3 a.m. 
and without daring to sleep he waited for 7 a.m. when he could 
be at the prison gates to welcome his friends. There was a happy 
reunion and for a day or two celebrations were held. But there 
were differences and dissension and jealousies among the Indians 
now that the struggle seemed over. Still the majority hung together, 
only a few Pathans offering formidable opposition. 

Registration day was fixed as 10th February 1908. The Indian 
leaders bad decided to set an example by registering early on the 
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first day. But when Gandhi arrived at the offices of the Satyagraha 
Association he found a dissentient Pathan, Mir Alaxn, and one or 
two others posted by the door. They exchanged greetings, but 
Gandhi noticed the anger in the other man’s eyes and knew that 
there was going to be trouble. The Pathans followed his small 
party until they were quite near the Registration Oflice and then 
closed in. "'‘Where are you going,” Mir Alam demanded. “I 
propose to take out a certificate of registration,” said Gandhi, ‘‘if 
you will go with me I will first get one for you and then one for 
myself.” 

Without another word the Pathan struck with a heavy cudgel 
and Gandhi collapsed under a rain of blows and kicks. When he 
came to himself he was lying in an office and the Rev. Joseph 
Doke was bending over him anxiously. “Where is Mir Alam.^” 
“Arrested, along with the others.” “They should be released.” 
Doke became firm. The first thing was to decide what was to be 
done for Gandhi himself. Would he go to hospital or to Doke’s 
own house ? Gandhi accepted his friend’s offer but he demanded 
of the Registrar who bad come upon the scene that he should be 
the first to register. He would not wait for medical attention, and 
Mr. Chamney went post haste for the necessary papers. He next 
insisted on wiring the Attorney-General not to prosecute Mir Alam 
and the others. 

The doctor stitched up wounds in Gandhi’s cheek and on the 
upper lip, prescribed treatment for the damaged ribs and insisted 
on silence until the stitches were removed. 

As soon as he had gone Gandhi demanded writing materials 
and sent an emphatic letter to the Chairman of the Satyagraha 
Association. Those who had committed the assault were trying 
to redress what they felt to be a wrong in the only manner they 
knew. No steps must be taken against them. They were Moslems, 
and Hindus might find in that fact an additional cause for resent- 
ment. But “rather let the blood spilt today cement the two com- 
munities indissolubly — such is my heartfelt prayer. May God 
grant it.” 

Chamney returned with the papers. It cost Gandhi a great 
effort to give the required finger-prints, the pain was severe. The 
Registrar looked on with tears in his eyes. 

Then at last he could rest. Once more he took up pencil and 
paper. Woidd Mr. Doke’s little daughter Olive sing for him his 
favourite English hymn,'* So the little girl stood by the door 
singing in a low voice “Lead Kindly Light” and in the shaded 
room the spare figure of the Indian lawyer relaxed and slept. 

There were two reasons why Gandhi found it necessary to go 
to Durban as soon as he was well enough to do so. His family 
living at Phoenix were anxious to see bun and to reassure them- 
selves as to his health; and Natal Indians were inclined to be 
critical of the settlement. Their opinion mattered. The Transvaal 
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Indians were really struggling on behalf of all Indians in South 
Africa. If the battle was lost in Transvaal it would soon be lost 
In Natal also. 

A public meeting was arranged in Durban, and Gandhi was 
warned beforehand to expect trouble. He would neither abandon 
the meeting nor take any steps to protect himself. All went well 
until the meeting was nearly over and then suddenly a Pathan 
armed with a heavy cudgel leaped towards the platform and simul- 
taneously all the lights were extinguished. There was a melee on 
the platform, and someone fired a blank shot from a pistol to add 
to the confusion. But Rustomji had kept his head and within a 
few minutes he was back with Superintendent Alexander’s police 
who escorted Gandhi to Rustomji’s house. Gandhi must have re- 
membered that other night when the European mob had surrounded 
old Rustomji’s house, bent on murder. This time he was in danger 
from his own countrymen, and the British were his protectors. 
True they had accepted with alacrity his plea that the European 
assailants should not be prosecuted and without any sense of in- 
eonsistenoy had prosecuted Mir Alam despite even more emphatic 
pleas from the victim; but there was no doubting the sincerity of 
their desire to protect him now. 

Next day Gandhi met representatives of the Pathans and tried 
to conciliate them, without success. He left for the Phoenix Settle- 
ment the same day, accompanied by a polite but determined body- 
guard who could not be persuaded to leave him. The leader of 
the self-appointed bodyguard, one Jack Moodaley, was a trained 
boxer, said to be a match for any man in South Africa, white or 
coloured. No one disputed his claim on that day. The prophet 
of non-violence and the benevolent bruisers reached their desti- 
nation without incident. 

There was another occasion on which Gandhi’s life was in peril 
and on which no providential black-out and no bodyguard stood 
between him and the danger. Mrs. Polak relates the incident in 
her little book of reminiscences. 

Gandhi had addressed a large meeting in Johannesburg and 
when it was over he spoke to a few people and then walked out 
with Mrs. Polak. ^‘As we reached the outer door I noticed a man 
standing in the shadow of the porch. Mr. Gandhi also specially 
noticed him, it was evident, for he went directly to him and 
linked his arm in the man’s, saying something in a quiet, earnest 
voice to him. The man hesitated for one moment, then turned and 
walked away with Mr. Gandhi, I meantime keeping my place on 
the other side of him. We walked the length of the street. I did 
not understand what the others were talking about, even could I 
have heard it. But I could not hear, for both men were speaking 
in a very low voice. At the end of the street the man handed 
something over to Mr. Gandhi and walked away, I was some- 
what puzzled by the whole proceeding and, as soon as the man had 
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gone, I asked Mr. Gandlu what was the matter. ‘What did the 
man want — anything special ?’ I queried. ‘Yes,’ replied Mr, Gandhi, 
‘he wanted to kill me.’ ” Mrs. Polak thought the man must be 
mad, but Gandhi corrected her. “No, he is not mad, only mis- 
taken ; and you saw, after I had talked to him, he handed over to 
me the knife he had intended to use on me.” “It is finished,” he 
said a moment later, “I do not think the man will attempt to 
injure me again. Had 1 had him arrested I should have made an 
enemy of him. As it is, he will now be my friend.” 

General Smuts did not repeal the Black Act, he proposed to 
enforce it, in efiect treating those who had registered voluntarily 
as having already complied with its conditions. The Committee was 
sardonic. They had foreseen exactly this contingency and Gandhi 
had led them into the trap. What next? The next thing, as 
always for Gandhi, was to plead, to reason, to negotiate. But all 
these efforts were unavailing. Finally Gandhi prepared for drastic 
action. Certificates were collected as widely as possible, and an 
ultimatum was sent to General Smuts. In the terms of the agree- 
ment, the Indians begged that the Black Act should be repealed 
by a certain date. Otherwise the agreement would terminate and 
-the certificates which had been taken out voluntarily would be 
destroyed. 

On the day that the ultimatum expired, 16th August 1908, 
the grounds of the Mosque at Johannesburg were filled with Indians. 
Thirteen months before it had been the Government’s ultimatum 
to register that was expiring as they met together. This time it 
was their ultimatum to the Government which had expired. 

It was an impressive scene. There were careful explanations 
and resolutions. Gandhi insisted on offering any Indian the oppor- 
tunity of receiving back his certificate if he had altered his mind 
since handing it in. No one stood up. Then a man rose and came 
forward. It was Mir Alam. He said he had done wrong to assault 
Gandhi, and he handed over his original papers to be burned, as 
he had not taken out a voluntary certificate. Before the meeting 
the two men clasped hands, and in their action was the symbol of 
the reunited community, determined and resolute to renew the 
struggle. 

So 2,000 certificates were burned in a large cauldron and as 
the smoke rolled upwards others came forward to drop in their 
certificates. In a few minutes all that was left of the tortuous 
policy of General Smuts was a whirl of black ashes and a smudge 
of smoke against the sky. The European reporters were profoundly 
impressed. Some of the thoughtful recalled the Boston Tea Party 
and became still more thoughtful. 

The next round in the struggle opened xmeventfully. General 
Smuts carried through the Legislature another Act, restricting 
immigration. Normally new grievances would have found no place 
in the Satyagraha, because Gandhi regards it as a principle not to 
go one inch beyond the original demand for which the campaign 
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is begizii, unless new issues arise directly from the struggle. In 
this case the Black Act itself was involved. The new Act prohibited 
immigrants, even if they passed a test in a European language, 
if they were not eligible for registration under the Black Act. 

Again Gandhi tried reason, without success. Smuts asserted 
that the Indian was raising a fresh issue, accused him of ^cunning’ 
and warned the Indian community against him. So, Sorabji, an 
educated young Parsi was selected, and on the appointed day he 
entered the Transvaal. The police were somewhat embarrassed and 
allowed Sorabji to reach Joiiannesburg. Then some days later, 
on JOth July 1908, Sorabji was summoned and directed to leave 
Transvaal within seven days. On the 20th he was sentenced to one 
month’s imprisonment. But still the Government hesitated to 
act against the local Indians who, having no certificates, were no 
more entitled in law to remain in Transvaal than Sorabji who had 
all the other qualifications for residence. 

A further ^invasion’ followed. About a dozen picked Indians, 
including Rustomji and Sheth Daud Mahomed, entered Transvaal 
in August and were at once deported. They returned three days 
later and were finally sentenced to three months’ imprisonment in 
lieu of a fine of £50. 

Now the Transvaal Indians found means to join their friends 
in gaol. Some traded without a licence — ^which could have been 
obtained only by showing the certificates they had burned — and 
some walked over the border and on returning to the frontier 
committed the ^offence’ of entering Transvaal without having a 
certificate to show. The number of prisoners grew. In Volksrust 
jail alone there were seventy-five Indians and for a while Gandhi 
was among them. But soon he was removed to Pretoria jail where 
he was confined alone in a solitary cell kept for dangerous prisoners, 
being taken out only for short exercise periods. 

The jails were overfull, and the Government began to grow 
desperate. They tried deportation, but it proved completely farcical. 
The Indians who were escorted a mile or two over the Transvaal 
border found their way back in a few hours and the Government 
was made to look ridiculous. So they resolved on the desperate 
expedient of shipping a large batch of prisoners to India. Clearly 
this was an illegal action, since Transvaal Government could not 
justly keep men in custody beyond the borders of the territory 
they governed. But they did it. There was strong comment in 
India and this with the appeals of the Indians in South Africa finally 
led the Transvaal Government to cease the practice. Satyagraha 
was beginning to show its strength. Gener/il Smuts was finding 
that the only w&y to defend his position was by further acts of 
injustice which brought upon him unpleasant consequences and loss 
of prestige both in his own country and abroad. 

Gandhi and Sheth Haji Habib sailed from Cape Town in June 
1909 on a second deputation to England, Smuts and others were 
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already there discussing a possible union of the African colonies 
which could only result in concerted measures against the Indians. 

At the end of the negotiations Lord Amp thill came to the 
Indians and said that General Bo-tha offered them some of their 
minor demands, but refused to remove the colour bar which had 
been set up in the law of the land. He advised them to take the 
practical relief and to give up the principle for the time. Perhaps 
later on they might fight for it, but at the moment it was hopeless. 

Haji Habib spoke first, Gandhi his interpreter. He would 
accept General Botha’s offer; he spoke as representing the con- 
ciliation party and those who held the major portion of the com- 
munity’s wealth. 

Then Gandhi spoke his own mind : “My colleague is right 
when he says that he represents a numerically and financially 
stronger section. The Indians for whom I speak are comparatively 
poor and inferior in numbers, but they are resolute unto death. 
They are fighting not only for the practical relief but for the 
principle as well. If they must give up either of the two, they 
will jettison the former and fi^ht for the latter. We have an idea 
of General Botha’s might, but we attach still greater weight to our 
pledge, and therefore we are ready to face the worst in the aci 
of abiding by it. We will be patient in the confidence that if 
we stick to our solemn resolution, God in whose name we have 
made it will see to its fulfilment.” 

In November 1909 Gandhi sailed back to South Africa to re- 
new the struggle. On the voyage, his mind full of his conversations 
in London with anarchical Indian nationalists and astute English 
politicians, he wrote “Hind Swaraj”— Indian Home Rule. These 
dialogues were published serially in Indian Opinion and afterwards 
in' book form and in translations from the original Gujarati into 
English. “Hind Swaraj” contains all the essential principles of 
Gandhi’s religious and political faith, reduced to practice. It is 
probably the best-known of his writings and has run into many 
editions. 

He first considers the Indian political scene. Yotmg Nation- 
alists, seething with discontent over the Partition of Bengal and 
the flouting of Indian public opinion, would denoxmee the patri- 
archal Indian statesmen and their counsels of moderation. Gandhi 
shows that these same veterans in fact made it possible for the 
younger generation to preach nationalism. The branch may not 
repudiate the trunk. 

He does not therefore accept the cautious counsels of the elders. 
He sees in the Partition the shock which will awaken India to a 
realisation that pious resolutions and memorials alone trill not alter 
the policy of the British. Some mighty force must stand behind 
the spoken words to compel justice if justice is not yielded to 
earnest pleading. 
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But what is the objective of the Nationalists ? What is Home 
Rule ? Docs India ask only for the same form and mode of Govern- 
ment but in Indian hands instead of English ? If so, Gandhi argues, 
they want the tiger’s nature but not the tiger. They would make 
not Hindustan but Englistan. This is not self-rule, not Swaraj. 

Why not copy England? Because the condition of England 
is pitiable. The English Parliament is only a talking-shop, pros- 
tituted to the sectional interests of Party. The English public 
sucks in its opinions from unscrupulous newspapers, also servants 
of party. But these are not faults peculiar to England. Her con- 
dition and that of all Europe is the same. The disease is the same. 
It is the so-called ‘^civilisation’ under which the nations of Europe 
are becoming degraded and ruined day by day. 

Why is European civilisation so great an evil? In a word, 
because it makes bodily welfare the object of life. In supplying 
bodily needs, fresh appetites are created and encouraged, man 
becomes more and more dependent on the endless variety of com- 
forts. Thus seeking to increase bodily comfort it fails miserably, 
even in that object. To keep going this inferno the factory system 
is developed and women and children as well as men are enslaved 
and worked to death. Now they even begin to deny religion. This 
civilisation is such that one has only to be patient and it will be 
self-destroyed. 

If this is so, objects the questioner, how has England been able 
to take and hold India ? The question leads Gandhi to an examin- 
ation of the condition of India. He concludes that England took 
and holds India, only because Indians helped them to do so, because 
Indians quarelled among themselves and allowed their weaknesses 
to be exploited by the imperial power, India’s weakness, not 
England’s strength, is the reason. He then strives to show that 
English rule has not benefited India. Instead of developing Indian 
civilisation it has sought to impose the deadly ‘civilisation’ of 
Europe, railways, law-courts, hospitals, economic slavery. 

What then is true civilisation? True civilisation, as the 
Gujarati word for it suggests, is “good conduct.” Happiness is 
largely a mental condition. The simple life of the peasant, using 
his limbs and his muscle in natural and healthy work, undistracted 
by the false clamour of the machine and the lies of Press and poli- 
ticians resulted in more right conduct, more happiness. Many 
blemishes there are in India’s culture, and they must be removed. 
But she has as much to teach other nations as she has to learn 
from them. 

The objective, then, is not simply to persuade the English to 
hand over the powers of Government to Indians, but to purge 
Indian civilisation of all that is evil in ‘modern civilisation’ as 
well as of what mars her own traditional culture. How is this 
to be done ? Not, Gandhi avers, by violent revolution. “As is the 
God, so is the votary.” There is the same inviolable connection 
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between the means and the end as there is between the seed and 
the tree. To sow the wind is to reap the whirlwind. Those who 
would save true civilisation must never resort to brute force. They 
must rely upon its antithesis which is not no force at all but 
the force of united, determined and peaceful people. Such people 
must act with goodwill, seek agreement, refrain from violence, fraud 
and secrecy. But rather than submit to injustice they will refuse 
co-operation, break evil laws, suffer imprisonment or violence with- 
out retaliation. This is truth-force, or soul-force. It is Satyagraha, 
holding on to Truth. The belief that, ultimately, the power of 
suffering will, where the cause is just, bring victory at last over 
all the powers of evil, of darkness, of violence. This force is the 
most overwhelming force on earth. Mankind lives not by the wars 
of which its history is composed, but by the normal loving kindness 
of its millions, the very material on which the pattern of violence 
is stamped. Satyagraha organises and concentrates the very life- 
force in us. Violence organises only its aberration. 

But the discipline of voluntary suffering is a stern discipline, 
and an effective safeguard against the wrong use of these sacred 
means for selfish ends. It is not the discipline imposed from with- 
out, but the discipline from within. It is the instrument of the 
self-ruled, those who are fit to rule themselves, fit for Swaraj. Self- 
Government for a nation is not a matter of constitution only. The 
machinery of Government may be used well or ill. Those who have 
won self-government through self-rule may be trusted to use it 
well. This is the Swaraj of the individual and of the nation to 
which, Gandhi concludes, his life is henceforth dedicated. 

But when after the first World War Gandhi emerged as the 
unquestioned leader of the Indian people, their spokesman for in- 
dependence and their leader in non-violent action against injustice, 
he could not altogether carry his followers with him in his whole- 
sale criticism of Western civilisation. In a preface to the 1921 
edition of ‘^Hind Swaraj” he says that the Swaraj he is now aiming 
at is not the Swaraj he has described in his book. For India is 
not yet ripe for it, she is still too much under the sway of her 
conquerors. But his influence has impressed itself on the nationalist 
movement in the boycott of law-courts, English schools and foreign 
machine-goods, and in the revival of hand-spinning, weaving and 
village industries. 
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Chapter III 

THE TRIUMPH OF SATYAGRAHA 


GANDHI’S mind was clear when he stepped ashore at Cape Town. 
He had stated his faith. He could publish the little book week by 
week in Indian Opinion and it would be an inspiration to those 
who still fought with him. But how was the fight to be main- 
tained? If large numbers were to go to jail, the problem of 
assistance to their dependents would become grave, particularly 
now that the wealthier elements of the community were tired of 
the struggle and disposed to take what terms they could get. 

What was wanted was somewhere for the campaigners to live 
together cheaply and naturally. There was Phoenix, of course, 
but that was iiOO miles away from Johannesburg, and was out of 
the question. So he foimd a farm of 1,100 acres near Lawley, 
twenty-one miles from Johannesburg, and one of his staunch Euro- 
pean friends, Kallenbach, boug'ht it and gave it over free to the 
use of the Satyagrahis for as long as they wanted it. They called 
it Tolstoy Farm. 

In May 1910 Gandhi was on Tolstoy Farm, building, baking, 
teaching, healing, and directing the struggle. For two years while 
there was no important clash, the work of building and teaching 
and growing food, and experimenting in all directions went on at 
the Farm and there Gandhi received in September 1910 a long 
letter from the great Russian after whom it was named. 

Gandhi had written to Tolstoy and received a short reply in 
March ]910. In April Gandhi writing from Johannesburg sent 
Tolstoy ^Hndian Home Rule” and Tolstoy acknowledged it in May 
and spoke also of being much attracted by the biographical sketch 
of Gandhi which Doke had written. In September, after reading 
some issues of Indian Opinion, the old Russian wrote of his faith 
in the way of love to supplant military force and violence. *‘Your 
work in the Transvaal,” he wrote, ‘Vhich to us seems to be at 
the end of the earth, is yet in the centre of our interest and 
supplies the most weighty practical proof, in which the world can 
now share, and not only the Christian but all the peoples of the 
Yorld can participate.” 

In October 1912 Gokhale came to South Africa. He was an 
important Indian statesman and the Europeans treated him as 
such. He travelled in special trains, and in the Mayor of Johan- 
nesburg’s car. He was presented with addresses, and spoke to large 
crowds and to packed meetings. There was a great banquet of 
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lour hundred in his honour. At Pretoria he met Geiiercsl Botha 
and General Smuts. After a two hours’ discussion he came to 
Gandhi saying, ^‘You must return to India in a year. Everything 
has" been settled. The Black Act will be repealed. The racial bar 
will be removed from the immigration law. The tax will be 
abolished.” In November Gokhale left South Africa. 

General Smuts, as Gandhi had anticipated, kept none of these 
promises. Thus the question of the iS tax became also part of the 
Satyagraha struggle, with the important consequence that the in- 
dentmred Indians became involved in it. 

When all this was reported to Gokhale in India he was deeply 
pained. He cabled to Gandhi asking the maximum and minimum 
strength he could count on in the new situation. ‘^‘Sixty-five or 
sixty-six at the highest, at the least sixteen,” Gandhi replied and 
despite Gokhale’s doubts as to the possibility of renewing the 
struggle with such a pitiful handful of men, he began to make his 
plans. With so small a force it was not necessary to maintain 
Tolstoy Farm and Phoenix became the centre of operations. 

In March 1913 the Cape Supreme Court dealt the final blow 
to the Indian community by a judgment which nullified by one 
stroke of the pen all marriages celebrated according to the Hindu, 
Moslem, and Zoroastrian rites. Thus all the Indian women ceased 
to be wives and ranked only as concubines and their children 
were deprived of the right to inherit any property of their parents. 

Even now Gandhi’s patience held. He wrote politely to the 
Government asking if the judgment was upheld, and if so if the 
law might be amended to recognise the validity of Indian marriages 
consecrated according to the religious customs of the parties and 
recognised as legal in India. The Government would do nothing. 

Gandhi arranged for two groups to court arrest. No names 
were to be disclosed until the accused appeared in court. Almost 
all of the little hand from Phoenix thus courted arrest by entering 
the Transvaal, and were sentenced to three months’ imprisomnent 
in September 1913. Simultaneously a band of women, who had 
previously courted arrest unsuccessfully, crossed from the Trans- 
vaal into Natal, but again were not arrested. Mrs. Gandhi had 
loyally insisted on being included in this party. The women went 
on to Newcastle where their story created such an impression among 
the indentured workers that the Government was forced to act, 
and the women also were thrown into jail for three months. These 
arrests only increased the concern of the Indian mine-workers at 
Newcastle who threw down their tools and marched in crowds 
into the city. ^ 

Gandhi hxirried from Phoenix to Newcastle. He addressed the 
strikers, urging them to leave their homes, bringing only the clothes 
they wore and a blanket, and to follow him. After eight long 
years the crisis was at hand. Gandhi liad no illusions about his 
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men — they were a rough army, including bome who had been to 
jail lor murder, theft and adultery. But they had been caught 
up by this sense of intolerable wrong ; they were Indians ready to 
fight for India, and they would follow him. It was enough. The 
Transvaal border was 36 miles from Newcastle. Gandhi with his 
two thousand followers began to move forward across the Drakens- 
burg Mountains, men, women and children marching unarmed 
towards the jails of the Transvaal to share the lot of the imprisoned 
few who were the symbol of the community. 

There was no mob-oratory. Gandhi had explained the rii^s, 
the difficulties and the hardships, told them they were still free 
to return to work if they chose. He had spoken with the mine- 
owners in Durban, too, but without finding a way out of the dead- 
lock. The motley army marched on 28th October 1913. Among 
those who followed them to Charlestown were two mothers with 
young babies in their arms. One died of exposure on the march. 
The other fell from its mother’s arms in crossing a river and was 
drowned. But the mothers marched on. From Charlestown where 
the march halted Gandhi wrote to the Government explaining the 
object of the demonstration, and asking as a condition of calling 
off the strike that the £3 tax should be repealed.* He would not 
ask the workers to join the general struggle directed against the 
other grievances. He resolved that, if the marchers were not 
arrested, they would make for Tolstoy Farm and there encamp. 

On 5th November 1913 Gandhi telephoned to General Smuts 
from Charlest6wn to ask if he was willing to revoke the £3 tax. 
He was curtly refused permission to converse with his opponent. 
So at dawn on the following morning after prayers the march set 
forward again, 2,037 men, 127 women and 57 children. 

Two days earlier at the border town of Volksrust the Euro- 
peans had held an angry meeting. There were threats to fire on 
the Indians if they attempted to enter the Transvaal, Kallenbach 
was there alone but he stood up without hesitation to rebuke the 
meeting and to state the Indians’ ease. Another European at once 
challenged him to a duel, but he calmly answered, ^®As I have 
accepted the religion of peace, I may nob accept the challenge. 
Let him who will come and do his worst with me. But I will 
continue to claim a bearing at this meeting.” They heard him 
out after that and afterwards Kallenbach and his challenger became 
firm friends. The peaceful courage which had won over Gandhi’s 
intended assassin had served his European friend equally well. 
The way through Volksrust was clear. 


There weie two reasonb tor tins. First, if in the eoiuse of the stiuggle, the 
Grovernment made a promise and then went back upon it, the projnamme would 
naturally be oxionded so as to embiaoe such lopudiation as well, and secondly 
the breach of a pronuse made to such a lepresenl/ative of India as Gokhale was, 
was notv only a personal insult to him but also to the whole ol India, and as 
such could not bo taken lying down/’ — K Gandhi, “Satyagraha in South 
Africa,” p, 416. 
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The border of the IVansvaal was about one mile beyond Charles- 
town, When the marchers came in sight of it they found a small 
patrol of mounted police drawn up on duty at the border gate. 
Gandhi halted his men and advanced alone, leaving instructions 
with his ^army’ to cross over when he gave the signal. But while 
he was still talking with the police the pilgrims made a sudden 
rush and crossed the border. The police did not attempt to arrest 
them and soon Gandhi had restored order and the procession 
marched forward into the Transvaal. 

On the first night the marchers reached Palmford, eight miles 
beyond Volksrust. The women were exhausted, aiul Gandhi saw 
them lodged with an Indian shopkeeper who promised to send them 
on to Tolstoy Farm if the marchers reached there, and to their 
homes if the marchers were arrested. 

When all his men were asleep and Gandhi himself was pre- 
paring to rest he heard footsteps approaching and a European, 
lantern in hand, coming towards him. It was a police officer who 
had a warrant to arrest him and take him to Volksrust. Gandhi 
aroused a lieutenant and quickly acquainted him with the position. 
The pilgrims were not to be awakened before morning. At day- 
break they must resume the march. 

In the court at Volksrust next morning the public prosecutor 
had to ask for a remand since he was not ready with his evidence. 
Gandhi asked for bail, and the prosecutor opposed the request, 
but in vain. There was no ground on which the Court was entitled 
to refuse it and the Magistrate released Gandhi. He was rushed 
by Kallenbach to a waiting car and driven back to the marchers 
who greeted their leader with transports of joy and enthusiasm. 

The march continued and reached Standerton, and there Gandhi 
was again arrested, this time by the Magistrate himself. When 
he reached the Court he found that five of his principal lieutenants 
had also been arrested. But again the prosecutor wanted a 
remand and again despite strong opposition to the request Gandhi 
was granted bail- His colleagues remained in custody, but Gandhi 
was free to lead his ragged army on the last stage of their journey. 

On 9th November the marchers reached Teakworth on the 
route to Greylingstad and here Polak came to consult with Gandhi. 
He had been summoned to India by Gokhale to give a first-hand 
account of the struggle and, risking arrest, he had come to take 
final instructions from Gandhi. The two men walked together at 
the head of the whole body of pilgrims, striving to finish their 
business in time for Polak to catch the evening train for Durban. 
While they were still talking a party of Europeans and police 
arrived and Gandhi was placed under arrest for the third time in 
four days. His other chief workers had been left in jail in Stan- 
derton, There was only one thing to do. Polak must take charge. 
They had barely exchanged two sentences when Gandhi was hustled 
into the Cape cart and driven away at full speed. 
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The scene shows how fur the Government had come to rely 
upon Gandhi’s ability to keep his followers from violence. Here 
in the lonely veldt was an army of two thousand homeless Indians 
deliberately and conscientiously breaking the law. And the Govern- 
ment sent one policeman to arrest their leader knowing that he 
would come peacefully and counsel his followers to keep the peace. 
How could feeling be worked up against such saintly rebels ? How 
could Government avoid looking rather absurd? 

The marchers halted for the night at Greylingstad and then 
advanced to Balfour near Johannesburg where they found three 
special trains drawn up to deport the whole body of them to 
Natal. They demanded that Gandhi should be brought to them. 
If he advised it they would allow themselves to be arrested, they 
would board the trains. But they would not do it to please lilr. 
Chamney, the Principal Immigration Officer, who had seen Gandhi 
lodged at Heidelberg and then hastened back to Balfour. So Mr. 
Chamney was reduced to approaching Polak and Kachhalia Sheth 
to ask for their assistance in arresting their followers. This the 
Satyagraha leaders willingly gave. As they spoke to the large 
crowd, begging the men to accept arrest and enter the trains as 
Gandhi had wished them to do, the situation must have been at 
once impressive and ridiculous. Polak, Kachhalia, and the miners 
were in deadly earnest. They were endeavouring to put Satyagraha 
to the test on a large scale. But Mr. Chamney’s position could 
scarcely have been more ludicrous or embarrassing. The crowd 
was at last persuaded and all entrained peacefully. Polak was not 
arrested, and Chamney assured him that the Government had no 
intention of detaining him. But the Government, learning that 
Polak was about to sail to India to tell his story there, thought 
otherwise. He was arrested while waiting for his train at Charles- 
town and to make certain that Kallenbach should not take his place 
he, too, was arrested at Volksrust. When this news reached Mrs. 
Polak she prepared to set out for India herself in her husband’s 
place, leaving him to Gandhi’s care. It was a plucky action. 
Fortunately she was stopped before leaving Africa by a message 
from Gokhale. He was sending Andrews, C. F. Andrews, a man 
who was to become one of Gandhi’s most intimate and best-loved 
friends. 

Meanwhile Gandhi had been refused bail — ^he had asked for 
it in ignorance of the fate of his army — and was taken to Dundee 
to be charged with inducing indentured labourers to leave the 
province of Natal. On this charge he was sentenced to nine months’ 
imprisonment with bard labour. But he must still stand a second 
trial at Volksrust on the charge of aiding and abetting prohibited 
persons to enter the Transvaal. 

At Volksrust he was joined in jail by Kallenbach and Polak. 
Again the position was farcical. The court could not convict on a 
plea of guilty without evidence, and the police could not easily find 
witnesses. They therefore sought Gandhi’s aid ! Gandhi obligingly 
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provided witnesses against himself. The same diliiculty arose aboat 
Polak and Kallenbach. Gandhi provided the evidence against 
Kallenbach also, by agreement with that umiablc friend, and 
appeared for the Crown. lie was also witness against Polak, 
Thus the three friends were convicted and sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment. 

For a few days they were together in Volksrust jail. New 
prisoners were constantly arriving, among them an old man of 
seventy-five, Harbatsinh. He was an ex-indentured man who had 
voluntarily joined the struggle. 

c<Why are you in.^” Gandhi asked, have not invited old 
men like yourself to court jail.” 

^^How could I help it,” replied Harbatsinh, ^^when you, your 
wife and even your boys went to jail for our sake?” 

‘'‘But you will not be able to endure the hardships of jail life. 

I would advise you to leave the jail. Shall I arrange for your 
release?” 

“No, please. I will never leave jail. I must die one of these 
days, and how happy should I be to die in jail.” 

Gandhi could argue no further with this wise, illiterate old 
man. He learned later that Harbatsinh died in Durban jail on 5th 
January 1914. 

The Government was uneasy at the possibilities of discussion 
among the prisoners at Volksrust and they resolved to separate 
the leaders. Kallenbach was taken to Pretoria, Polak to Germiston. 
Gandhi was sent to Bloemfontein jail where there were no other 
Indian prisoners. He had had no time to study at leisure since 
1893 and the prospect of a year in solitude filled him not with 
terrot but with joy. 

At this decisive point in the struggle the Government made a . 
fatal mistake. Thejr adopted a policy which dramatised the 
grievance of the Indians and demonstrated exactly what the struggle 
was directed against. 

The marchers had been deported into Natal— -they were not 
even fed on the way — and there prosecuted and jailed. But 
instead of shutting them up in prisons the Government devised 
what they considered a most ingenious plan. They realised that 
to keep thousands of labourers in jail was costly and that the 
mines would be forced to close during the whole period of the 
sentences. If such a state of affairs continued they would soon 
find themselves obliged to repeal the £3 tax. So the Government 
surrounded the mines with wire, proclaimed the mine compounds 
as out-stations to the jails, appointed the mine-owners’ staffs as 
warders and forced the labourers to work. Previously the workers 
would have been prosecuted in the civil courts if they had deserted 
the mines. Now they were to be treated as slaves who could be 
brought back by brute force if necessary. 
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The minert, refused to return to work. They were brutally 
flogged, kicked and insulted. Still they held out. Cablegrams 
reached Gokhale and he succeeded in arousing India to the des- 
perate situation of his compatriots in South Africa. 

Then in December 1913 Lord Hardinge made in Madras a 
speech which was not only a public criticism in most severe terms 
of the South African Government but a wholehearted defence of 
the Satyagrahis and endorsement of their civil disobedience to 
unjust and invidious legislation. The Satyagrahis had appealed to 
the conscience of the Empire and the conscience had answered 
not from among the Europeans in Africa but through the Viceroy 
of India ! 

Meanwhile on the coast of Natal where the largest numbers 
of Indian workers were employed, thousands came out on strike 
in protest against the brutal treatment of their fellows in the 
mines. Still the Government would not yield. They resorted now 
to sheer terrorism. Mounted military police chased strikers and 
dragged them back to their work. The slightest disturbance on 
the part of the labourers was answered by rifle fire. When a body 
of strikers refused to be forced back to work and some threw a 
few stones, firing wounded many and killed several. Gandhi’s 
volunteers were actually engaged in attempts to check and control 
the strikes, realisiiig that if the whole sixty thousand left work 
it would be impossible to maintain such a large number. One of 
these volunteers was Sorabji, the eighteen-year old son of Gandhi’s 
Parsi friend, Rustomji. At Verulam where many labourers had 
refused to return to work General Lukin was about to order his 
troops to open fire when Sorabji seized the reins of his horse. 
^‘You must not order firing. I undertake to induce my people 
peacefully to return to work.” The General held back and the 
young man was as good as his word. 

But the illegal violence of the military who treated strike action 
in Natal as though it was a crime, continued unabated. It taught 
Gandhi a lesson he always remembered. Governments never hesi- 
tated to break their own laws if it suited them to do so. Yet within 
six months of firing these murderous volleys the Government re- 
pealed the £3 tax which was the cause of the disturbances. Had 
they yielded to reason they might have saved many lives — and 
something of their own reputation. 

observed in this struggle,” Gandhi wrote later, ‘‘that its 
end drew nearer as the distress of the fighters became more intense, 
and as the innocence of the distressed grew clearer. I also saw 
that in such a pure, unarmed and non-violent struggle, the very 
kind of material required for its prosecution, be it men, money 
or munitions, is forthcoming at the right moment.” 

The survivors of Gandhi’s little group were at Phoenix. Mr. 
West was looking after the English section of Indian Opinion, Miss 
West and Maganlal Gandhi were there. Soon West was arrested 
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also, although he had committed no offence. Attention had been 
focussed on the little settlement by the visits of hundreds of 
labourers from the coast who had come there for advice or shelter. 

But Andrews was coming, and Willie Pearson with him. It 
was known to some of them that Andrews at a meeting in Lahore 
in support of the Satyagrahis had given all the money he possessed 
to help their cause. Gokhale had chosen well. 

Before these unofficial ambassadors arrived the Government 
was looking for a solution. There was no doubt in anyone’s mind 
about the facts, but General Smuts nevertheless aj)pointed a com- 
mission of three persons to make recommendations. The Indians 
refused to deal with the commission unless the Satyagrahi prisoners 
were first released and the Indians were represented on the com- 
mission by at least one member. So in December 1913, after 
scarcely six weeks’ imprisonment, the Government ordered the un- 
conditional release of Gandhi, Kallenbach and Polak. They also 
released West, against whom they had no case. When Andrews 
and Pearson reached Durban they were astonished to find Gandhi, 
Polak and Kallenbach waiting there to welcome them. Gandhi 
now met Andrews for the first time. 

Gandhi addressed a letter from Durban to General Smuts. He 
objected to the appointment to the commission of enquiry of two 
noted anti-Indian Europeans, and suggested the names of more im- 
partial Europeans who would command the confidence of both sides. 
He asked that all the Satyagrahi prisoners shoffid be released. ^‘If 
this is not done, it would be difficult,” he wrote, ‘‘for us to 
remain outside jail.” If they were to tender evidence before the 
commission they should be allowed to visit the mines and factories 
where the indentured labourers were. If these requests were not 
granted, they would again court arrest. 

The reply seemed to give no hope and Gandhi mobilised a 
fresh band of Indians to march from Durban on 1st January 1914, 
Meanwhile he sought an interview with General Smuts and on 
obtaining it postponed his marth for several days. 

When Gokhale heard of the fresh march that was contem- 
plated he was disturbed and cabled to Gandhi advising him to 
give it up. Gandhi consulted his colleagues and persuad^ed them 
that, painful as the dilemma was, they could not retreat from 
their original pledge on which the entire struggle was based. 

At this moment a great strike suddenly broke out quite inde- 
pendently among the European employees of the Union railways. 
Many of the Indians were elated at this good fortune and urged 
Gandhi to lead the march at once. Gandhi now rose to the height 
of his genius and showed unmistakably the spirit in which he had 
endeavoured to conduct the whole campaign. Cheated, imprisoned, 
assaulted, his followers bludgeoned, shot, flogged and enslaved, 
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he remained a Satyagrahi, he kept his grip on his conception of 
Truth and still steered by his unconquerable gtoodwilL 

The Indians, he decided, were not out to embarrass the Govern- 
ment. They would wait until the railway strike was settled. Then, 
if necessary, they would march. It was not the force of strike action 
on which they relied for success, but the power of voluntary suffer- 
ing in a just cause. This, if necessary, they would display un- 
flinchingly and to the death. 

The decision created a sensation. Reuter cabled the news to 
England, and Lord Ampthill sent his congratulations. To Gandhi 
and Andrews who had gone to Pretoria for the consultations one of 
the General’s secretaries remarked : “I do not like your people, and 
do not care to assist them at all. But what am I to do? You 
help us in our days of need. How can we lay hands on you? I 
often wish you took to violence like the English strikers, and then 
we would know at once how to dispose of you. But you will not 
injure even the enemy. You desire victory by self-suffering alone 
and never transgress your self-imposed limits of courtesy and 
chivalry. And this is what reduces us to sheer helplessness.” 
General Smuts said very much the same. 

This was by no means the first instance of the generosity of 
the Satyagrahis. When the Indian labourers on the north coast 
of Natal were on strike and great losses would have been incurred 
if the sugar-cane that had been cut was not brought to the mill 
and crushed, twelve hundred Indians returned to work to complete 
this job and only rejoined their compatriots when it was done. 

Again, when the Indian employees of the Durban Municipality 
struck work, those who were engaged in the sanitary services or 
as attendants upon the patients in the hospitals were sent back 
and willingly continued to do their duties. 

Gandhi saw Smuts alone. The European railway strike was at 
its height, and the workmen were not only demanding higher wages 
but aimed at getting control of the Government as well. There 
was no question now of the General refusing to discuss the question 
as he had refused before when a march bad been planned and 
announced. 

Smuts would not concede Gandhi’s demand that an Indian 
should sit with the commission; that would be ‘^derogatory to 
the Government’s prestige.” He realised that Gandhi would not 
lead evidence before the commission in such circumstances, but 
still he hinted the commission would decide as the Government 
wanted them to decide. Of course, if the Indians would not 
testify, the charges they had brought against police and military 
would remain unproved, but that was for them to think over. 
Smuts did not deny the anti-Indian bias of individual members of 
the commission. But after all anti-Indian feeling was very preva- 
lent. It would carry more weight if such Europeans decided in 
favour of the Indians’ claims. 
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Gandhi persuaded the Indians to let the eomniission do its work 
unhampered. They would not co-operate as they were unre])re- 
sented. But they would not attempt to hinder it. 

The commission recommended compliance without delay with 
all the main demands of the Indian community. The £3 tax 
should be repealed. The Indian marriages should be validated. 
Suitable measures should be taken to recognise the ri^>ht of the 
Indian settlers to enter the Union as soon as identity was estab- 
lished. 

Soon the appropriate legislation, an Indian Relief Act, was 
passed by the Union Parliament. The Act abolished the tax, 
recognised Indian marriages, and secured rights of citizenship to 
Indians admitted to the Union and holding domicile certificates. 

To Gandhi, the passing of the Act marked the end of the 
struggle. Some were dubious. They recalled that the Government 
had tricked them before, and they feared it might happen again. 
To that Gandhi had an answer. If there was more trouble in the 
future then there must be Satyagrahis to meet it. The price of 
liberty is eternal vigilance. No generation could secure liberty 
for its descendants. Each might have to fight the battle afresh. 

South Africa is now again taking vigorous anti-Indian measures. 
India is protesting strongly. But as yet no Gandhi has emerged 
in the African community to lead his countrymen in a non-violent 
struggle. Indeed the circumstances of war make it necessary for 
the Indians to impose limitations on their methods of protest. 
War with the Axis is something more serious than a railway-strike. 
It still remains to be seen, when war is over, if the Indians under- 
stand the way of struggle which Gandhi taught them, and have 
the courage to follow it. 

For the time, however, the main battle had been fought and 
won.. There were still minor grievances which had not been reme- 
died, and Gandhi in a letter to General Smuts listed several of 
these points on which the Indians would one day expect reform. 
But the honour of the community was secured and the principal 
objectives had been achieved. At last Gandhi^s work in South 
Africa was done and he was free to go. 

He left Cape Town on 18th July 1914. Mrs. Polak wrote that 
they were ^^paraded in carriages round the town preceded by a 
brass band which played a melody that I knew as ^We won’t go 
home till morning’ hut which probably the musicians believed to 
be something quite different. ” At any rate there was no doubt 
about the enthusiasm, the love and gratitude of his countrymen 
and the reluctant admiration of many Europeans. 

So Gandhi left South Africa for the last time. He did not 
go directly to India. He came once more to England, and landed 
on 6th August 1914, two days after war had been declared. 
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Chapter IV 

INDIA STIRS— THE LOCAL STRUGGLES 


KALLENBACH sailed with Gandhi and his wife for England. 
He had been more than a loyal friend. He had shared with 
Gandhi, as far as he was able, the experiments in nature-cure, 
self-control, and simple living on Tolstoy Farm. But Kallenbach 
still had a weakness — ^for binoculars. Gandhi was not exactly 
censorious, perhaps he remembered his own failings. He had once 
come home from England with a £2 bottle of hair-restorer from 
the Hotel Cecil, an embarrassing possession which he had not liked 
to refuse to buy, but which none of his household in Johannesburg 
seemed to want. Gandhi tried gently to persuade Kallenbach 
that the possession of several pairs of expensive binoculars was not 
quite in keeping with their ideal of simplicity. ^^Rather than 
allow these to be a bone of contention between us, why not throw 
them into the sea, and be done with them?’’ he said. ^^Certainly 
throw the wretched things away,” Kallenbach concurred. mean 
it,” insisted Gandhi. ^^So do I,” said Kallenbach firmly, and with- 
out further ado the Indian threw the binoculars overboard. 

The incident is important in this narrative because it shows 
simply and on a small scale an attitude of Gandhi’s which later 
on puzzled and worried many of his friends. Neither Andrews nor 
Tagore ever quite understood what Gandhi meant by his burning 
of foreign cloth in the Non-co-operation Campaign. The throwing 
away of Kallenbach’s binoculars gives the clue. When an over- 
strong affection for material objects is a barrier to spiritual truth 
or a temptation to wrong action, it is not enough, Gandhi would 
say, to discard the offending articles. They may have to be 
destroyed before the eyes of their possessor, who will find out in 
that moment to which his heart is loyal, to truth or to possessions. 
To demonstrate that all material things are worthless relative to 
certain eternal truths, you may have to dramatise it thus. 

Gandhi thought that the Indians in England ought to do their 
bit in the war. Many of the Indians objectecj vigorously. But at 
this time Gandhi still retained faith in the British system of govern- 
ment and he thought that the Indians should not expMt the 
situation to press their own nationalist claims. He advised them 
to volunteer, and wrote to Lord Crewe offering to organise the 
volunteers as an ambulance unit. 

When the news got to South Africa, Polak was amazed. How 
could this possibly be consistent with Gandbi^s belief in ahimsa^ 



non-violence? He knew what Gandhi had done in the Boer War; 
but presumably he had changed his opinions siiK‘(* then? Gandhi 
gives an impressive answer to these criticisms in his autobiography. 
He is quite clear about the two main points : ^^When two nations 
arc fighting, the duty of a votary of ahnnsa is to stop the war,” 
and make no distinction from the point of view of ahitnsa^ 
between combatants and non-combatants • • * those who confine 
themselves to attending to the wounded in battle cannot be 
absolved from the guilt of war.” But “underlying ahbuha is the 
unity of all life, the error of one cannot but affect all, and hence 
man cannot be wholly free from hiviho (violence). So long as he 
continues to be a social being, he cannot but jiurticipate in the 
hhnsa that the very existence of society involves.” 

What is essential is courage. “One cannot follow truth or 
love so long as one is subject to fear/^ he writes elsewhere. “With- 
out courage there is no moirality, no religion, no life.” But courage 
may express itself in one of two ways. To “take part in war, and 
yet wholeheartedly try to free himself, his nation and the world 
from war” is one way, and in following that a man takes on him 
his share of the violence inseparable from the modern state. The 
other way of courage is to resist war, to make an unflinching 
witness against the evil of war, the evil in society, the evil in one- 
self, by refusing to co-operate in warlike measures and preparations. 
But who is worthy thus to be the conscience of society, and to cry 
out against man-made evil? That is a terrible question to rack 
the soul of any but the fool, the prig and the blind dogmatist. 
In some sense those who take that supreme responsibility must 
be dedicated persons with a realisation of the role they arc under- 
taking. Strangely as Gandhi’s phrasing sometimes falls on Western 
ears as he weighs this supreme moral problem, we seem to hear 
through it the more prosaic voice of our English Dr. Johnson, “A 
man who only does what every one of the society to which he 
belongs would do, is not a dishonest man.” What of a man who 
will not^ do what every one of the society to which he belongs is. 
doing? He is a dishonest man — ^unless he is on the way to becoming 
a saint. 

“It was quite clear to me,” Gandhi writes, “that participation 
in war could never be consistent with ahimsa. But it is not always 
given to one to be equally clear about one’s duty. A votary of 
truth is often obliged to grope in the dark.” 

However wise his advice to his countrymen, for Gandhi him- 
self the decision was almost certainly the wrong one. He became 
ill with pleurisy and did not respond to treatment. Even from his 
sick-bed he became involved in a “miniature Satyagraha” with the 
military authorities whose ideas of discipline for the corps did not 
fit in with Gandhi’s. His consolation was that Gokhale, whom he 
had come to England to see, had now come over from Paris, and 
Gandhi, Gokhale and Kallenbach had many long talks together. 
But at last it was clear that Gandhi must return to India if his 
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health was to improve. The decision brought in its train a sad 
parting. Kallenbach had come to England in the hope of going 
with Gandhi to India to share his work there. But Kallenbach was 
German. Gandhi did his utmost to get a passport for his friend, 
even cabling to Lord Hardinge who replied, ‘‘Regret Government 
of India not prepared to take any such risk.’’ So India was spared 
the risk of one simple, generous, fruitarian German pacifist and 
Gandhi lost his close friend. “Could he have come to India,” 
Gandhi wrote years later, “he would have been leading today the 
simple, happy life of a farmer and weaver. Now he is in South 
Africa leading his old life and doing brisk business as an architect.” 

The voyage home was not eventful. Gandhi noticed that 
there was even less contact between the Europeans and Indians 
bound for India than between the two races on South African 
vessels, but his thoughts were full of India and of the Phoenix 
party who were already there, at Santiniketan, “the abode of 
peace,” the famous settlement of Tagore. In Bombay, Gokhale 
had arranged receptions of welcome for Gandhi. At the Gujarati 
welcome the principal speaker made a short sweet speech in Eng- 
lish. He was Mr. Jinnah, Gandhi diffidently entered a mild 
protest against the use of English at a Gujarati gathering. In 
India he preferred to speak the languages of his own people. 

There were other parties and receptions, and before he left 
Bombay Lord Willingdon expressed a desire to see him and invited 
Gandhi to come whenever there was anything important to discuss 
or any complaint about Government policy. After a visit to Poona 
Gandhi turned his face homewards to Porbandar. His brother had 
died but the widow and other relatives still lived in the little sea- 
coast town where Mohandas was born. 

The train halted at Viramgam. There was some sort of cus- 
toms barrier as well as a routine health inspection. While he 
waited a young public worker, the tailor Motilal, came up and 
begged him to listen to complaints against the customs barrier. 
Gandhi was ill and tried to terminate the conversation, “Are 
you prepared to go to jail.^^” he asked. “We will certainly go to 
jail, provided you lead us,” Motilal answered at once. 

There were many more complaints about Viramgam, and 
Gandhi interested himself in the question and studied it carefully. 
When he had satisfied himself that the grievances were well founded 
he took advantage of the Governor of Bombay’s offer to discuss 
any matters of complaint. Lord Willingdon agreed that if it had 
been his responsibility the cordon woifid have been long since 
removed. But it was a matter for the Government of India. 

The Government of India would make no reply to Gandhi’s 
representations beyond a brief acknowledgment, imtil he was at 
last able to meet Lord Chelmsford. Lord Chelmsford promised to 
remove the cordon and was as good as his word. 

During Gandhi’s negotiations with the Bombay Government 
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there was a casual conversation between him and the Secretary 
that is worth mentioning here. The Secretary exj)ressed disapproval 
of a speech in which Gandhi had referred to Satyagraha on this 
<|iiestion. 

*‘ls not this a threat/’ he asked, •*and do you thitik a power- 
fid Government will yield to threats?” 

^‘This was no threat,” Gandhi answered. “It was educating 
the people. It is my duty to place before tjie people all the legiti- 
mate remedies for grievances. A nation that wants to come into 
its own ought to know all the ways and means of freedom. Usually 
they include violence as the last remedy ; Satyagruha, on the other 
hand, is an absolutely non-violent weapon. I rc^gard it as my duty 
to explain its practice and its limitations. I have no doubt that 
the British Government is a powerful Government, but T have no 
doubt also that Satyagraha is a sovereign remedy.” 

The Secretary put his head a little on one side. “We shall 
see,” he said. 

At Santiniketan the Phoenix Party were well settled and Gandhi 
also had the company of Tagore, Andrews and Willie Pearson. He 
planned to stay there for sometime and at the end of his first 
week was already discussing reforms with the staff when there 
arrived from Poona a telegram announcing Gokhale’s death. 

Gandhi left at once for Poona with his wife and Muganlai 
Gandhi who had been in charge of the Phoenix Party. Andrews 
came a little way with them. Both realised what the Ins ot the 
Indian statesman would mean. Gandhi would be at om * deprived 
of his guidance and help and thrown into the front rank of Indian 
politics within a few months of returning to his native land. “Do 
you think,” said Andrews finally, “that a time will come for Satya- 
graha in India ? And if so, have you any idea when it will e )rae ?” 
“It is difficult to say. For one year I am to do nothing. For 
Gokhale took from me a promise that I should travel in India for 
gaining experience, and express no opinion on public questions until 
I have finished the period of probation. Even after the year is 
over, I will be in no hurry to speak and pronounce opinions. And 
so I do not suppose there will be any occasion for Satyagraha for 
five years or so.” 

For several months Gandhi wandered in India, visiting holy 
places and conversing with priests, merchants, beggars, the endless 
varieties of India’s people. He travelled always as a third-class 
passenger, sharing the hardships of the poor, learning to under- 
stand them, and their troubles. But in his mind was the pro- 
jected ashram (retreat), and many were the invitations he received 
to settle his little community in this or that part of the land. 
Finally he chose Kochrab, a small village near Ahmedabad, and 
there founded the Satyagraha Asjnram on 25th May 1915. The 
statement he wrote of the purpose of the Ashram and the vows 
prescribed for the little community are a call to a life of virtue, 
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simplicity and labour. The community was vowed to truth, to 
abstention from violence, celibacy, fearlessness, and strict self- 
control. They were to practise Swadeshi^ to work through their 
siOTOundings and accept only what was offered by their immediate 
neighbourhood. The Ashram might well claim to follow the wisdom 
that Plato urged, ‘^holding fast the path of moderation, and re- 
garding poverty as the increase of a man’s desires and not the 
diminution of his property.” 

The Ashra^n had been in existence only a few months when 
a crisis came. A friend recommended an untouchable family as 
eligible to join the Ashra^n. Gandhi at once accepted the little 
family of three into his household. The orthodox were troubled 
and angered. Financial help dwindled and ceased. Rumours of 
complete social boycott reached the Ashram^ but Gandhi was un- 
shaken. If means to maintain the community failed, he announced, 
they would go into the city and there live among the untouchables, 
supporting themselves by manual labour as best they could. At 
last the slender reserve was exhausted and Gandhi was preparing 
to leave his settlement when a wealthy gentleman almost unknown 
to him came and without asking a single question gave him 13,000 
rupees to carry on the work. There had been misgivings inside the 
Ashra^n^ too, about the admission of the untouchables, but these 
were also overcome. The Ashram was saved. 

In March 1916, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya moved a reso- 
lution in the Imperial Legislative Council for the abolition of the 
indenture system, xmder which Indians were still being recruited 
for South African plantations. The Government promised abolition 
‘^in due course.” Gandhi was disturbed. Was this another question 
which could be settled only by Satyagraha? He began to open 
discussions with some of the Indian leaders and to probe public 
opinion. In February 1917, the indenture system was still 
operating, and Malaviya asked leave to introduce a bill for the 
immediate abolition of the system. The Government refused per- 
mission. 

Gandhi now began his work in earnest, touring the country 
to address mass meetings. Under his influence a definite demand 
was formulated. The indenture system was to be abolished by 
31st July. Still travelling in third-class railway carriages, dogged 
and pestered by C.I.D. men, Gandhi went from Bombay to Karachi, 
from Karachi to Calcutta. Before the 31st July arrived the Govern- 
ment announced that the system of indenture had been abolished. 
The resolute preparation for Satyagraha had moved the authorities 
to abandon their policy of delay and concede the demand of the 
people. 

Since the Congress session in 1916 Gandhi had been begged 
to visit Champaran to see for himself the abject condition of the 
workers on the indigo plantations. So from Calcutta he went to 
Bihar and there met Rajendra Prasad and a number of others who 
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wore ready to assist him in studying? the problem and, if need be, 
conducting the struggle. 

Gandhi soon made contact with the Planters’ Association and 
the local authorities. He was first advised to get out, and then 
when he set off to visit a tenant who had been ill-treated be was 
served with an order to leave the district at once, Gandhi replied 
politely that he was unable to obey the order as he considered 
himself entitled to investigate conditions in the neighbourhood 
and to advise those who might have grievances. He was at once 
summoned to appear in court on the following day and through- 
out the night he sat up writing letters and directions for his friends, 
so that they might carry on the work if he was imprisoned. 

The court-room was packed with Indians, and the Europeans 
were plainly ill at ease. They had not expected Gandhi to stand 
against them. The Government pleader desired a postponement 
of the ease, but Gandhi demurred. He pleaded guilty of dis- 
obeying the order to leave Champaran, and read a courteous and 
moderate statement of his reasons for feeling unable to abandon 
his work. The Magistrate uneasily postponed judgment. Mean- 
while Gandhi wired full details of the position to the Viceroy and 
to Malaviya. If he was imprisoned now, the eyes af all India would 
be turned to the backward little district at the foot of the Hima- 
layas. The very action would shout aloud the guilt of the Euro- 
peans and their frantic desire to prevent impartial inquiry. Before 
Gandhi could again appear in Court he received a message from the 
Magistrate. The Lieutenant Governor had ordered the case to be 
withdrawn. If Mr. Gandhi cared to proceed with his enquiry he 
might count on whatever help he might require from the officials. 
The Champeran planters scarcely attempted to conceal their dis- 
pleasure at this new development. They tried at once to stir 
up trouble by a whispering-campaign of evil rumours against 
Gandhi, which was defeated by his own candour* 

The situation was delicate, and Gandhi’s position difficult. 
He would not permit other Indian leaders to come to him, he 
begged newspapers not to send reporters, or stir up public opinion 
while his enquiry was in progress. 

So the work went on. Day after day was spent in cross- 
examining witnesses and taking down detailed statements, attempt- 
ing to meet and conciliate the planters and win them over to a 
fair view of the problem. Gandhi began to see that the condition 
of the peasants was so hopeless that apart from attempting to 
remedy the most flagrant economic injustices he must initiate some 
work of village reconstruction. Already he had many able helpers. 
Rajendra Prasad was there, and Kripalani. From the Ashram 
came his son Devadas, and others. Mahadev Desai, who was to 
be his secretary, his biographer, his companion for nearly thirty 
years, came to throw in his lot with Gandhi, Teaching was begun 
and schools opened in six villages. Medical relief — castor oil, 
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quinine, sulphur ointment — was undertaken. Sanitation was 
organised. Slowly the workers began to build the foundations 
of health and hope. 

One day a letter came from the Bihar Government. Could 
not Mr. Gandhi now conclude his inquiry — and leave Bihar ? 
Gandhi replied that the inquiry was necessarily a lengthy one and 
that until it resulted in bringing relief to the peasants he could 
not leave. But the Government, might terminate it by accepting 
the peasants’ grievances as genuine and redressing them, or by 
immediately instituting an official inquiry 

Gandhi was invited to meet the Lieutenant Governor who ex- 
pressed willingness to appoint an inquiry of which he asked Gandhi 
to be a member. Gandhi accepted, reserving only the right to 
gidde and advise the ryots in case the result of the inquiry failed 
to satisfy him. Sir Edward Gait considered this reservation both 
just and proper, and the inquiry began under the chairmanship 
of Sir Frank Sly. 

The Committee foxmd in favour of the ryots. It recommended 
that the planters should refund a portion of the exactions, which 
the Committee found to be unlawfid, and that the tinkathia system 
(under which the Champaran tenant was compelled to plant three 
out of every 20 parts of his land with indigo — ^for the landlord) 
should be abolished by law. A bill was passed in accordance with 
the Committee’s recommendations. The planters offered strenuous 
opposition to the bill and it was largely due to the firmness of 
Sir Edward Gait that the recommendations of the Committee were 
carried out. The tinkathia system, which had persisted for about 
a century, was thus abolished within a few months. Gandhi had 
won his third important victory in India. But .his thought was 
only of the peasants. He planned to continue the constructive work 
for some years, to establish more schools, to penetrate the villages. 
Before he had done more than finish his work on the Committee 
there came an urgent call from Ahmedabad, and another from 
Kheda. 

In Kheda the crops had failed and the peasants were unable 
to pay their assessment. In Ahmedabad the mill-workers were 
agitating against low wages. Neither of these struggles could be 
properly supervised from a distance, but perhaps they might be 
ri^pidly disposed of, and then he woiald be foee to return to 
Champaran. 

Gandhi went first to Ahmedabad. The labourers’ case, he 
found, was strong. He met the mill-owners and requested them 
to refer the dispute to arbitration. They refused, and Gandhi felt 
there was no alternative but to call a strike. He instructed the 
workers not to resort to violence, nor to molest blacklegs. They 
must not depend on alms, and above all they must remain firm 
no matter how long the strike continued, and earn their bread by 
honest labour. 
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For the first two weeks all went well, but then an angry 
attitude towards the blacklegs began to develop. Gandhi knew 
this fox a sign of weakness and was not surprised to learn a few 
days later that the morale of the strikers was beginning to totter. 
One morning as he was addressing them, groping uncertainly for 
the right course, words came suddenly and unbidden to his lips. 
^‘Unless the strikers rally and continue the strike until a settle- 
ment is reached, or till they leaye the mills altogether, I will not 
touch my food.’’ 

Three days after Gandhi had begun to fast the mill-owners 
agreed to the appointment of an arbitrator; the strike had lasted 
twenty-one days. 

Gandhi himself was troubled over the fast. It seemed the 
one way of recalling his followers to the seriousness of their pledge. 
But it also exercised great pressure on the mill-owners, many of 
whom were friends. Gandhi pleaded that the fast was directed 
to his followers, not against his opponents, and begged the latter 
not to withdraw from their position on account of his action. Even 
this did not satisfy him, and he considers that the fast on this 
occasion inadvertently exercised some undue pressure. 

There was a gala meeting to celebrate the settlement. Both 
workers and owners were there, and the latter had provided sweets 
to be distributed all round. They met together beneath the great 
tree under which the strikers’ meetings had been held, and the 
men who had behaved with so much control during* the strike 
scrambled and shoved like children for the sweets. 

Gandhi had found time to supervise the work of erecting a 
weaving-shed at the Ashram on the banks of the Sabarmati River 
near Ahmedabad. But he had no time to stay with his little 
community when the strike was over. 

At Kheda the position was serious. A condition approaching 
famine had arisen owing to a widespread failure of crops and the 
cultivators’ very moderate demand was that the Land Revenue 
Ruhss should be applied. The Rules provided that where the crop 
was below a certain value the cultivators could claim a full sus- 
pension of the revenue assessment for the year. The officials 
maintained that the crop was over the prescribed value and resisted 
the popular demand for arbitration. 

With Gandhi was Desai, Shrimati Anasuyabehn, the coura- 
geous woman leader of the Ahmedabad workers, and Vallabhbhai 
Patel who suspended a lucrative practice at the bar, which he 
was destined never to resume, in order to take part in the struggle. 
When the preliminary investigation was completed and the usual 
overtures of friendship and willingness to negotiate were rejected, 
a pledge was formulated. The peasants solemnly botmd themselves 
to withold the revenue. ^‘We shall rather let our lands be for- 
feited, than that by voluntary payment we should allow opr case 
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to be coiibidered false or should compromise our self-respect.^^ 

For a while nothing happened. But when the people's firm- 
ness showed no signs of wavering the Government began to sell 
the peasants' cattle and to seize whatever moveables they could 
lay hands on. This unnerved many, but a considerable number 
remained firm. 

To test the position of the authorities eight volunteers under- 
took to remove the onion crop from a field which had been 
^attached.' They were duly arrested and sentenced, but the event 
put fresh heart into many. 

Still it was evident that large numbers of the peasants scarcely 
understood the nature of Satyagraha, and Gandhi was much re- 
lieved when an early settlement was reached. The Collector 
announced that if the well-to-do paid up, the poorer ones would 
be granted suspension. The decision was not very fairly operated 
and Gandhi considers that ^4t lacked the essentials of a complete 
triumph" because ^‘the end of a Satyagraha campaign can be des- 
cribed as worthy only when it leaves the Satyagrahis stronger 
and more spirited than they are in the beginning." 

From Nadiad, the headquarters of the Kheda campaign, Gandhi 
went to a War Conference in Delhi at the invitation of the Viceroy. 
He went with some doubts, not because the Conference was a 
War Conference concerned with recruiting, but because the Ali 
Brothers, the Moslem leaders, were not there. They were in jail. 
Gandhi had been in touch with them, showing a friendly interest 
in the Moslem grievances, and had been using his influence to heal 
the breach that separated the two communities. The great Hindu 
nationalist leader Lokamanya Tilak was not to be there, either. 
These were good reasons for hesitation. But after a private con- 
versation with the Viceroy, Gandhi yielded. Only he asked if he 
might speak in Hindustani. No one had spoken in that language 
at a Viceroy's Conference, but he was allowed to do so if he would 
speak also in English. His speech was one sentence : ^^With a full 
sense of responsibility I beg to support the resblution." With a 
full sense of responsibility . . . For Gandhi could see clearly the 
choice before Ifidia. India was vitally concerned in the outcome 
of the war ; sympathies and interests alike drew her to the Allied 
side in the struggle. Had India been wholly non-violent, she might 
have found expression for her convictions in some tremendous ex- 
tension of Satyagraha. But India did not understand or accept 
Satyagraha, and the choice was the old choice, violence or 
cowardice? Better to fight for what you believe right, than 
abstain from violence only from \^eakness, from selfishness. To 
do that would b6 a betrayal of oneself, a betrayal of one's coun- 
try ; and it would throw upon the purity of Satyagraha the stain 
of cowardice. Gandhi's mind was clear. He had, after all, 
made this decision more than once before. In the Boer War, in 
the Zulu Rebellion, in London in 1914, he had chosen to organise 
ambulance units, believing as he did that from' the point of view 
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of Ahinisa there could be no distinction between combatants and 
non-combatants , . * 

But his friends could not understand him. Did he not believe 
in non-violence ? Wasn’t any sort of holding back from violence, 
which let loose such incalculable forces of hatred and destruction 
in the world, better than a rash throwing of oneself into the vortex 
of war? How could people be expected to find Gandhi’s message 
intelligible as a message of peace and non-violence, if he now 
supported a recruiting campaign? 

Gandhi, back at Nadiad, walking twenty miles a day through 
the heat and dust, carrying his food, spurning bedding, speaking, 
pleading, arguing, found that even Andrews, Polak, and his own 
comrades were in doubt. ^ To him his position seemed simple 
enough, plain beyond question. What was it he told men, after 
all? ‘‘To take part in the work until you have learned your lesson 
from it. When you have really learned that, you will no longer 
need to take part in it; you will be above it.” 

He was shocked at the reception they gave him. Those who had 
been so ready to volunteer to struggle for their own rights, were 
surly or unheeding now. Time and again he had the same con- 
versations, too, with his friends. 

“You have proclaimed that ‘love overcometh hatred,’ ” they 
would say reproachfully. “Yes, I know,” he answered rather 
sadly, “but I see that my countrymen are not refraining from 
acts of physical violence because of love for their fellows, but 
from cowardice, and peace with cowardice is much worse than 
a battlefield with bravery. I would rather they died fighting than 
cringed in fear.” Sometimes he thought of offering himself as 
a combatant soldier, as an example and reproach to the others. 
But that he could not do. Every instinct warned him against 
that subtle betrayal of his own spiritual integrity. 

One evening he paid a visit to the Ashram. As he walked 
back towards Sabarmati station next day he felt dysentery surging 
over him. He had had a touch of it the day before and had 
been careless in not fasting until it was gone. ^By ten in the 
evening, when he reached Nadiad, he was in acute pain. The long 
strain of the recruiting campaign, and the doubts and arguments, 
had \mdermined his strength. But he refused ail medicines. He 
preferred, he said, to suffer the penalty for his folly. While he 
was still tossing in a delirious fever the news came of Germany’s 
final defeat. 

Gandhi’s health did not improve. He was incapable of read- 
ing. He could scarcely speak. All interest in living had ceased. 
It was in the hopeless depths of this collapse that he was persuaded 
to take goat’s milk. Years before in Africa he had vowed to give 
up milk because of the ill-treatment of cows in India* In drinking 

*Most Englishimen believe in a general way in kindness to dumb animals** — 

particularly horses and dogs ; but the Hindu concern for **Oo>w Protection” seems 
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goat’s milk he did not in fact infringe the letter of his vow, but 
he afterwards considered that he had accepted something of a 
compromise, since the exception of goat’s milk had not been ex- 
plicit in his mind when taking the vow. 

Then as he was beginning at last to rally, came news of the 
Rowlatt Bills. These issued from the report of a Committee under 
the Presidentship of Sir Sidney Rowlatt which was published on 
19th July 1918 and recommended practically the perpetuation of 
the provisions of the Defence of India Act, as Rajendra Prasad 
has said, ‘‘'taking away trial by juries and assessors in case of 
seditious crimes, taking away the preliminary proceedings of 
commitment on the one hand and the right of appeal after con- 
viction on the other, authorising trials in camera and admission 
of evidence not subjected to cross-examination and not recorded 
by the trial court under certain circumstances and, above all, re- 
serving to the Executive the right and power not only to restrict 
the liberty of the individual by demanding securities, with or with- 
out sureties, by restricting his residence or requiring notification 
of change of residence and demanding abstention from certain acts, 
such as engaging in journalism, distributing leaflets, attending 
meetings, etc., but also to deprive him of it by arresting and 
confining him.” 

“The abuses,” Prasad adds, “to which similar provisions of 
the Defence of India Act and the rules promulgated under powers 
conferred by it had been put showed the country what these 
proposals meant and they naturally created consternation in the 
country and when armistice was declared in the autumn of 1918, 

to them totally alien and a trifle ludicrous. Some readers may therefore be 
interested to know in what light Mr. Gandhi regards this matter. Here are 
his own words : 

“The central fact of Hinduism, however, is ‘Cow Protection.’ ‘Cow Protection’ 
to me is one of the most wonderful phenomena in all human evolution; for it 
takes the human being beyond his species. The cow to me means the entire sub- 
liuman world. Man through the cow is enjoined to realize his identity with all 
that lives. Why the cow was selected for apotheosis is obvious to me. The 
cow was in India the best companion. She was the giver of plenty. Not only 
did she give milk, hut she also made agriculture possible. The cow is a poem 
of pity. One reads pity in the gentle animal. She is the ‘mother’ to millions 
of Indian mankind, Proteciion of the cow means protection of the whole dumb 
creation of God. The ancient seer, whoever he was, began in India with the 
cow. The appeal of llie lower order of creation is all the more forcible because 
it is speechless. ‘Cow Protection’ is the gift of Hinduism to the world; and 
Hinduism will live so long as there are Hindus to protect the cow ... 
“A'Mussalman friend sent me some time ago a book detailing the inhumanities 
practised by us on the cow and her progeny ; how we bleed her to take the 
last drop of milk from her ; how we starve her to emaciation ; how we ill-treat 
the calves ; how we deprive them of their portion of milk ; how cruelly we 
treat the oxen ; how we castrate them ; how we beat them ; how we overload 
them. If they had speech they would bear witness to our crimes against them 
which T^ould stagger the world. By every act of craelty to our cattle we dis- 
own God and Hinduism ; I do not know that the condition of the cattle in any 
other part of the world is so bad as in unhappy India. We may not blame 
the Bnglishman for this; we may not plead poverty in our defence. Criminal 
negligence is the only cause of the miserable condition of our cattle ...” 
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India was seething with discontent at what she rightly considered 
to be a betrayal of her after the time of ‘need of the Empire’ had 
passed away. Suspicion was naturally roused that the promised 
Keforms would be postponed and the ordinary rights of the citizen 
to enjoy freedom of movement and sanctity of home and home- 
life taken away on the pretext of the existence of a revolutionary 
conspiracy in the country.” 

Gandhi was startled to read these drastic recommendations. 
Within a month he was on his feet again and at Ahmedabad dis- 
cussing the situation with Vallabhbhai Patel and others. “Some- 
thing must be done,” he urged. “But what can we do in the circum- 
stances?” Patel asked doubtfully. “If even a handful of men can 
be found to sign the pledge of resistance,” said Gandhi, “and the 
proposed measui'e is passed into law in defiance of it, we ought 
to offer Satyagraha at once.” He would give battle to it alone, he 
added, if he were not laid up in his present helpless condition. 

There were more meetings, a Satyagraha Pledge was signed at 
the Ashram and published in the Press, and an organisation was 
formed for the Satyagraha, since it seemed unlikely that any of 
the important existing organisations would adopt the method en- 
tirely. Gandhi paid the only visit of his life to the Legislature 
to hear Shastri deliver an impassioned and solemn warning to the 
Government not to make the Bills into law. “But,” said Gandhi, 
“you can wake a man only if he is really asleep; no effort you 
may make will produce any effect upon him if he is merely pre- 
tending sleep. That was precisely the Government's position.” 

Gandhi was still very weak. But now he accepted an invitation 
to make the long journey south to Madras to discuss the position 
with new friends, Rangaswami Iyengar and Rajagopalachari. He 
could not yet sufficiently raise his voice to speak at meetings 
and could never afterwards stand while addressing a large meeting. 

Out of the discussions emerged a proposal. Gandhi should 
draw up “a comprehensive manual of the science of Satyagraha, 
embodying even minute details.” This Gandhi felt to be impossible. 
“The very nature of the science of Satyagraha,” he once wrote, 
“precludes the student from seeing more than the step immediately 
in front of him.” 

News came that the Rowlatt Bill had been published as an Act. 
That night Gandhi fell asleep while thinking over the problem. 
Towards the small hours of the morning he awoke and in the twi- 
light condition between sleeping and waking an idea suddenly 
broke upon him. Early in the morning he was explaining his 
inspiration to Rajagopalachari. 

“The idea came to me last night in a dream, that we should 
call upon the country to observe a general hartaL Satyagraha is 
a process of self-purification, and ours is a sacred fight, and it seems 
to me in the fitness of things that it should be commenced with 
an act of self-purification. Let all the people of India, therefore, 
susj^nd their business on that day, and observe the day as one of 
fasting and prayer.” 
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Chapter V 

INDIA AWAKES— THE NON-CO-OPERATION 
CAMPAIGNS 


THEY were all agreed about the idea and the date was fixed lor 
30th March 1919, but afterwards changed to 6th April. News of 
the change reached the Punjab too late and the hartal was observed 
in Delhi on 30th March. Delhi .had seen nothing like it before. 
Hindus and Moslems seemed at one under Swami Shraddhananda 
and Hakim Ajmal Khan. The police opened fire on a hartal pro- 
cession, causing a number of casualties. Tension in the Punjab 
increased. 

To Gandhi, now at Bombay, Shraddhananda sent an urgent 
summons. Similar appeals came from Lahore and from Dr. 
Satyapal and Dr. Kitchlu at Amritsar. Gandhi wired back that 
he would visit Delhi immediately after the April 6th demonstrations 
in Bombay, and would then go on to Amritsar. 

The hartal in Bombay was completely successful, and associated 
with it were two measures of symbolic civil disobedience. In 
defiance of the Salt Laws, which the Government declined to repeal, 
people were invited to prepare salt from sea-water in their own 
houses. Special editions of two proscribed works were sold in the 
streets — Gandhi’s *^Hind Swaraj” and a Gujarati translation of 
Ruskin’s ^^Unto this Last.” The Government declared that the 
reprint was a new edition of the books and to sell them did not 
constitute an offence under the law ! 

On the night of April 7th Gandhi set out for Delhi, but on 
the journey he was served with an order prohibiting him from 
entering the Punjab. He refused to comply. “I want to go to 
the Punjab,” he said, *^not to foment unrest but to allay it.” A 
little farther on he was arrested. He gave brief messages to his 
secretary, Mahadev Desai, and told him to go on to Delhi. 

In the train on the way back to Bombay the Police Inspector 
tried to persuade Gandhi to abandon his intention of going to the 
Punjab, but Gandhi would not do so. He was turned loose on 
the outskirts of Bombay and almost at once was picked up by 
a friend’s carriage. The news was bad. Gandhi’s arrest had 
incensed the people to the pitch of frenzy. Only his presence could 
pacify them. 

Two or three friends hurried Gandhi into a car and drove 
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him to tlie scene of the disturbances. On seeing him the people 
went mad with joy, but in the noise and confusion his urgent 
advice to remain calm was scarcely heard. Before the densely 
packed crowd could foe quieted an offieer in command of mounted 
police gave the order to disperse the crowd and at once the troopers 
charged brandishing their lances. Gandhi just escaped injury but 
many were trampled under foot, mauled and crushed in the tumult. 
There was hardly any room for the horses to pass and no exit 
by which the people could disperse. So the cavalry blindly cut 
their way through the crowd, horsemen and people mixed together 
in a mad confusion. 

With difficulty Gandhi reached the Commissioner’s office. The 
news was ominous now. There was trouble at Ahmed abad and 
Amritsar. Didn’t Gandhi see that all this was his fault ? Gandhi 
answered that if the people had indeed resorted to violence he 
would at once suspend civil disobedience; but that the responsi- 
bility must rest on those who attacked unarmed crowds and pre- 
vented him from entering the Punjab to pacify the people who had 
invited him for that purpose. 

On the sands at Chowpati he addressed a huge meeting. 
‘^Satyagraha,” he insisted, ^^is essentially a wcapoix of the truthfuL 
A Satyagrahi is pledged to non-violence, and unless people observe 
it in thought, word and deed, I cannot offer mass Satyagraha.” 

Then he hastened to Ahmedabad. There had been a rumour, 
after Gandhi’s arrest, that Anasuyabehn had been arrested too, 
and the mill-hands had struck work and committed acts of violence. 
A sergeant had been killed. The railway line had been damaged 
near Nadiad, » Government officer had been murdered at Viram- 
gam, Ahmedabad was under martial law. 

Gandhi held a public meeting on the grounds of the Sabarmati 
Ashram. , He counselled those who had been guilty of acts of 
violence to confess their guilt, and declared a three days’ peni- 
tential fast for himself. 

From Ahmedabad he went to Nadiad. He knew now how 
serious the disturbances had been, he saw that people who could 
remain calm in a local struggle needed far more discipline and 
leadership before they could maintain sufficient control in moments 
of intense national excitement, .Speaking at Nadiad he owned to 
a ‘^Himalayan miscalculation.” Before re-starting civil disobe- 
dience on a mass scale it would be necessary to create a band of 
well-tried pure-hearted volxmteers who thoroughly understood the 
strict conditions of Satyagraha. ^ 

Already at Bombay on 11th April he had warned his followers, 
^Tf we cannot conduct this movement without the slightest violence 
from om side the movement might have to be abandoned or it 
may be necessary to give it a different and still more restricted 
shape. It may be necessary to go even further. The time may 
come for me to offer Satyagraha against ourselves.” Now, on 18th 
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April 1919j he issued a statement suspending Civil Disobedience 
temporarily. ‘‘I am sorry/^ he wrote, 'Hhat when I embarked 
upon a mass movement I under-rated the forces of evil, and T 
must now pause and consider how best to meet the situation.’* 

Meanwhile the tragedy of the Pun'Jab had taken place. On 
10th April, Sir Michael O’Dwyer, not content with preventing 
Gandhi from entering the province, took the fatal step of deporting 
the responsible local leaders Dr. Kitchlu and Dr. Satyapal. A large 
body of men marched to the house of the Deputy Commissioner 
to make representations for the release of these leaders and was 
fired on. Serious rioting then broke out, burning, looting and 
several murders and assaults. On 11th April General Dyer arrived 
at Amritsar and occupied the town. There was no incident on 
11th or 12th, but on the 13th a meeting was advertised to take place 
at a vacant space known as Jallianwalla Bagh. Dyer prohibited 
the meeting and when the crowd assembled he suddenly appeared 
in the only exit to the square with troops and machine guns. 
Within 30 seconds of his arrival he opened fire and continued for 
ten minutes shooting into the thickest of the unarmed crowd. 

Subsequently there has been considerable dispute about the 
details. The Indian enquiry recorded that 1,200 were killed and 
3,600 wounded. The Hunter Commission only admitted 400 killed 
and many more injiared. Since it has been often stated that Dyer 
only fired because he thought the crowd would attack if he hesitated, 
it may be well to quote his own words before the Hunter Committee : 

think it is quite possible I could have dispersed the crowd with- 
out firing, but they would have come back again and laughed, 
and I should have made what I consider to be a fool of myself.” 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer at once sent the General a telegram : *^Your 
action correct. Lieutenant Governor approves.” 

This was only one event in the reign of terror in the Punjab. 
Men were flogged, crowds were bombed and machine-gunned from 
the air, people were forced to crawl on their stomachs at the whim 
of the military. It was admitted, as Gandhi emphasized in his 
statement on 18th April, that the events in the Punjab were un- 
connected with the Satyagraha movement. But Gandhi still felt 
that his presence might ease the situation and he begged the Vice- 
roy for permission to go. This was refused and, rather than court 
arrest, he continued his work at Bombay. A friendly European 
editor, Mr. Homiman, had just been deported, although his only 
offence was the expression of quite moderate opinions, Gandhi 
took over the editorship of another paper. Young India, to fill the 
gap. He needed the paper for the efficient conduct of his move- 
ment, and he edited it with typical austerity, refusing all 
advertisements. 

C. F. Andrews had reached the Punjab and his heart-rending 
account of the position moved Gandhi to plead again and again 



for permission to go to Amritsar. At Iasi in October he was 
allowed to go and after a tremendous reception at Lahore he set 
to work with Shraddhananda, Malaviya, and Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
whom he now met for the first time, to sift the evidence. C. R, 
Das, Abbas Tyabji and Mr. Jayakar also joined in the enquiry. 
The Indians had decided to boycott the Hunter Commission and 
to conduct their own enquiry independently. The situation was 
curiously reminiscent of the crisis of the South African struggle, 
and the discrepancy in the published conclusions seems to justify 
the decision not to co-operate. Gandhi himself drafted the Indian 
report, and he vouches for the fact that every statement in it 
is substantiated by evidence and is free from conscious exaggeration. 

From Amritsar Gandhi was called to Delhi to a joint Hindu- 
Moslem Conference on the Khilafat question. At this time rela- 
tions between the Congress and the All-India Moslem League were 
fairly good. In 1936 the Lucknow Congress had ratified an agree- 
nrient between the All-India Congress Committee and the League 
on the steps that should be taken towards self-government so that 
India should become ^^an equal partner in the Empire with the 
self-governing Dominions;’’ the Moslems were conceded separate 
electorates and the right to veto legislation if three-quarters of 
their representatives in any legislature so decided. This Hindu- 
Moslem concordat was subsequently accepted by, and incorporated 
en bloc in, the Montford Reforms — ^the convenient abbreviation 
for the report on constitutional reform issued by Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford on 8th July 1918. 

The Khilafat grievance may be described in the words of 
Rajendra Prasad : 

‘^When war broke out between England and Turkey, Indian 
Moslems found themselves on the horns of a dilemma. Should 
they help the Turks and the Sultan who stood as the repre- 
sentative and Defender of their faith, or should they support 
the British power under which they had been living for more 
than a century ? They decided to throw in their lot with the 
British in the hope and faith that their religious places would 
he kept under Moslem control and they would be able to secure 
for their Turkish co-religionists terms of peace which would be 
favourable to them. Their faith was based on declarations 
made by the Viceroy in India and the Prime Minister of Eng- 
land Lloyd George) in which the former had pledged 

immunity of the holy places in Arabia, Mesopotamia and of 
Jeddab 5 and the latter had assured the Moslems — ^Nor are we 
fighting to deprive Turkey of its capital or of the rich and 
renowned lands of Asia Mmor and Thrace which are predomi- 
nantly Turkish in race/ 

“When war came to an end and rumours about the severe 
nature of the terms proposed to Turkey got abroad, Moslems 
became naturally alarmed and representation began to be made 
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to the authorities, insisting on the fulfilment of the pledge so 

unequivocally given by the Prime Minister.’’ 

So at Delhi on 28rd November 1919 the first All-India Khilafat 
Conference met to discuss what was to be done. There was some 
suggestion that to win Hindu support the Moslems should agree 
to refrain from killing cattle in violation of the Hindu doctrine 
of veneration of the cow. Gandhi would not hear of such a bargain. 

the Khilafat question has a just and legitimate basis, as I 
believe it has, and if the Government has really committed a gross 
injustice, the Hindus are bound to stand by the Moslems in their 
demand for the redress of the Khilafat wrong.” The Moslems 
might of their own free will stop cow slaughter, and ‘it would be 
a credit to them if they did so. But Hindu support must be un- 
conditional. * 

Another suggestion was that the Punjab terror should be in- 
cluded in the grievances. Gandhi unhesitatingly opposed it. The 
Punjab question was, he contended, a local affair. ‘^If we mixed 
up the local question with the Khilafat question which arose directly 
out of the peace terms, we should be guilty of a serious indiscretion.” 

A resolution was carried for the boycott of foreign cloth and 
the stimulation of home-spun. Gandhi was able to defeat an 
angry attempt to boycott all British goods in a desperate attempt 
to wreak some vengeance on the British Empire in the event of 
betrayal. He made a fervent appeal for non-violence and wrestling 
with words in an attempt to make his meaning plain he suddenly 
hit upon the phrase ‘^non-co-operation. ” It was decided that, in 
the event of the peace terms being unfavourable, India would resort 
to non-co-operation with the Government. 

In December the Congress met for its annual session at 
Amritsar. There were over 7,000 delegates — ^2,000 more than at 
any of the War-time sessions. 

The Congress had been brought into being in 1885 by an English 
Civil Servant, Mr. Allan Octavian Hume, with the approval of the 
Viceroy, Lord Dufferin. The Congress was intended to be a safety 
valve for Indian politicians, who, under the stimulus of Western 
learning, for which Rammohan Roy had laboured so untiringly, 
were beginning to understand Western legal institutions and Parlia- 
mentary methods. * 

For many years the Congress was abjectly polite in its dealings 
with the Government of India and ultra-loyalist. But some good 
work was done. As early as 1898 Malaviya was urging in Congress 
the need to revive the village industries. 

In 3907 there was a complete split in the Congtress and at the 
annual session in Surat there was almost a free fight. The militant 
Lokamanya Tilak and his Nationalist followers were for extreme 
measures of boycott and protest over the Partition of Bengal which 
had been carried through in flat defiance of the sentiments of the 
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population* The Moderates were alarmed and angry at what they 
regarded as extremist measures. A little later Tilak was arrested 
and imprisoned and was not released from Mandalay until June 
1914; meanwhile the agitation had been successful and the Par- 
tition had been annulled by Royal Proclamation in 1911. 

This was the issue of which Gandhi had written in ‘TIind 
Swaraj’’ that it would awaken India to a realisation that pious 
resolutions and memorials will not alter the policy of the British — 
some mighty force must stand behind the spoken words to compel 
justice if justice is not yielded to earnest pleading. 

Mrs. Besant, who had come to the front in Indian politics in 
1914, made desperate efforts to bring together the Moderates, from 
whom all power and influence seemed to be slipping away, and 
the Nationalists, but without ‘success. 

In 1916 Tilak started his Home Rule League — quite separate 
from Mrs. Besant’s Home Rule League founded six months later. 
By' the end of the year Tilak had led the Nationalists back into 
the Congress where they now had a strong majority. But the 
struggle was not quite over and Amritsar seemed likely to be an 
eventful session. 

The main issue was the Congress attitude to the Kmg^s 
announcement on the new ^‘reforms” which had been foreshadowed 
in the Montford Report. The principal features of the Act of 1919 
were, to quote Professor Coupland’s summary : 

*‘(i) It established a measure of Provincial autonomy by de- 
volving authority in Provincial matters on to the Provincial 
Governments and freeing them to a large extent from Central 
control. (ii) It began the process of realising responsible 
Government in the Provinces by dividing the field of govern- 
ment (^dyarchy’) ; while such vital subjects as law and order 
were ‘reserved’ to the control of the Governor and his Executive 
Councillors, responsible as before to the Secretary of State 
and Parliament, the rest of the field was ‘transferred’ to Indian 
Ministers responsible to their Provincial Legislatures. (iii) 
It converted the existing Central Legislative Council into a 
bi-cameral legislature for British India, directly elected for 
the most part on a national or unitary basis ; dyarchy was not 
introduced at the Centre, the whole fexecutive remaining 
responsible to the Secretary of State and Parliament, (iv) 
It established a Chamber of Princes representing the rulers 
of the Indian States for deliberative purposes. (v) It pro- 
vided, lastly, for the appointment of a Statutory Commission 
in ten years’ time to consider the possibility of the further 
extension of responsible government.” 

To the ardent Nationalists the reforms were unacceptable. 
C. R. Das held strongly that they ought to be rejected as wholly 
inadequate and unsatisfactory, Tilak was inclined to follow Das» 
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Gandhi believed that an attempt ought to be made to work 
the Reforms. The thought of opposing the Congress celebrities 
appalled him and he suggested to Malaviya and Motilal Nehru 
that it would be in the general interest if he absented himself from 
the session. They would not hear of it. Gandhi also objected 
to the custom of taking votes indiscriminately so that delegates 
and visitors participated and was given an assurance that on the 
day in question delegates only would be permitted to vote. So 
he consented to frame a resolution which was to be supported by 
Malaviya and Mr. Jinnah. 

Gandhi’s draft was moved as an amendment to C. R. Das’s 
resolution. The amendment was itself modified, but as finally 
adopted it carried Gandhi’s point : . This Congress trusts 

that, so far as may be possible, the people will so work the Re- 
forms as to secure an early establishment of full Responsible 
Government ...” 

Das and Gandhi shared the honours of the day, but the official 
Congress history records that ^^there is no manner of doubt what- 
ever that the whole Congress was a triumph for Gandhi.” He 
politely insisted that he could not remain in the Congress unless 
it condemned the mob-violence in the Punjab and Gujarat. The 
Subjects Committee were for throwing out the Resolution; the 
delegates were sullen or amazed. But Gandhi’s speech was superb. 

‘^There is no greater Resolution before the Congress than this 
one. The whole key to success in the future lies in your hearty 
recognition of the truth underl 3 nng it, and acting up to it. To the 
extent we fail in recognising the Eternal Truth that underlies it, 
to that extent we are bound to fail . . . The Government went 
mad at the time; we went mad also at the time. I say, do not 
return madness with madness, but return madness with sanity and 
the whole situation will be yours.” He was irresistible. 

To complete the occasion the Ali Brothers arrived, released 
under a Royal Proclamation granting amnesty to political prisoners. 
Mahomed Ali beaming broadly from the platform annoimced that 
he came from Chhindwara jail — ‘^with a return ticket.” There 
was no doubt about it; the Congress was becoming united as it 
had not been united since the split at Surat twelve years before, 
and the Hindu and Moslem leaders were united too, at least for 
the time being. The concordat of 1916 still held. 

Gandhi set the seal on his work at Amritsar by drafting a 
new Constitution for the Congress which he still regards ‘‘with a 
certain measure of pride.” Its most Important feature was a 
severe limitation of the number of delegates, to keep the annual 
session within manageable dimensions. 

In the first months of 1920 public attention was chiefly con- 
centrated on the Khilafat question. Dr. Ansari led a deputation 
to the Viceroy in January, * and another deputation headed by 
Mahomed Ali went to England and waited on the Prime Minister ; 
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they asked permission to place their views before the Supreme 
Council of the Peace Conference and were refused. 

In May the terms were made known and the Viceroy issued 
an explanatory statement, asking the Moslems of India to brace 
themselves to bear with patience and resignation the misfortunes 
of their Turkish co-religionists. 

At the end of May came the Report of the Hunter Commission. 
It was not unanimous. The Indian members considered that the 
outbreak of mob-violence in the Punjab had been accidental; the 
Europeans declared it to have been a premeditated revolt. More- 
over the Hunter Report gave very much lower figures for the 
Amritsar Massacre than the Congress Report which had appeared in 
March, and for the accuracy of which Gandhi himself vouched. 
Above all. Sir Michael O’Dwyer remained in office, the censure of 
General Dyer was very light, and it was at once guessed that little 
if any action would be taken against most of the Europeans criticised 
in the Report. 

These two events broke Gandhi’s faith in the Government of 
India and in the possibilities of co-operation. Under the 1919 
Act India was to be given a largle measure of self-government, as 
a reward for her services and sacrifices in the Great War. The 
Rowlatt Act had been a bad omen, but still he had persisted in 
offering co-operation and had carried his point against C, R, Das 
in the momentous Amritsar Congress. 

The 1919 Act itself was bad enough from the point of view 
of the Indians. It offered a measure of provincial autonomy, 
although the reins remained in the hands of the British even there. 
It consolidated the position of the Princes, most of whom were 
anything but representative leaders of their peoples. The Central 
Legislature was practically powerless. ^^As for the assembly at 
Delhi,” wrote Mr, Winston Churchill in 1931, quoting the private 
comments of Mr. Montagu at the time when the Act was passed, 
®‘it is only ‘a debating society’ without power to affect the course 
of events in opposition to the will of the Imperial Government.” 

All this Gandhi had known. But he was a realist. He believed 
that the spirit of co-operation was more important than the out- 
ward forms of organisation and Government. If the British were 
willing to govern India in accordance with the wishes of the people, 
the people should co-operate so that at the end of the ten-year 
period laid down by the Act they would have shown themselves 
fit for self-government. 

The broken pledge to the Moslems and the failure to atone for 
the Punjab terrorism showed Gandhi quite plainly that India was 
not to have the substance of representative Government. On the 
contrary the most explicit and most deeply-held convictions of the 
two great religious commxmities were flouted by Government; it 
was not dyarchy but Dyerarchy, 
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Already in March Gandhi had framed a programme of Non- 
Co-operation to be put into effect if the Peace Terms did not meet 
the sentiments of the Indian Moslems. The Moslems believed that 
in certain circumstances violence, the Holy War, was justified, 
Gandhi’s task was to persuade them to adopt only Non-violent 
methods : 

‘'^The barbarous method is warfare, open or secret. This must 
be ruled out, if only because it is impracticable. If I could 
but persuade every one that it is always bad, we should gain 
all lawful ends much quicker. The power that an individual 
or a nation forswearing violence can generate, is a power that 
is irresistible.” 

Gandhi believes, then, that Non-Violence, which is for him 
a faith, a weapon for all occasions, can be effectively used as a 
policy by those who would in some circumstances resort to violence. 

His defence of this position, given in an article in Young 
India in 1922, is interesting : 

make bold to say that violence is the creed of no religion 
and that, whereas non-violence in most cases is obligatory in 
all (religions), violence is merely permissible in some cases. 
But I have not put before India the final form of non-violence. 
The non-violence that I have preached from Congress platforms 
is non-violence as a policy. But even policies require honest 
adherence in thought, word and deed ; otherwise I become an 
impostor. Non-violence being a policy means that it can upon 
due notice be given up when it proves unsuccessful or in- 
effective. But simple morality demands that, whilst a par- 
ticular policy is pursued, it must be pursued with all one’s 
heart.” 

Non-Co-operation was adopted by a joint Hindu-Moslem Con- 
ference at Allahabad on 30th June. A message was sent to the 
Viceroy begging him to secure a revision of the Peace Terms. 
Otherwise Non-co-operation would commence on 1st August. 

The gravity of the Moslems’ grievance was revealed when 
18,000 of them tried to make their way out of India into Afghani- 
stan rather than remain in India under British rule. 

Gandhi, Shaukat Ali and others now made an extensive and 
exhausting tour through the Punjab, Sindh and Madras, addressing 
huge meetings on the Khilafat question. It took the leaders three- 
quarters of an hour to get from the train to the waiting motor- 
car at Madras, struggling and almost suffocated in the jostling 
crowd, and finally being shoved into the car by hard-pressed volun- 
teers. Gandhi wrote pungent descriptions of his experiences in 
Young India : 

**We were traveUing to Madras by the night train leaving 
Bangalore, We had been taking meetings at Salem during 
the day, motoring to Bangalore, a distance of 125 miles from 
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Salem, taking there a meeting in drenching rain and there- 
after we had to entrain. We needed night’s rest but there 
was none to be had. At almost every station of importance, 
large crowds had gathered to greet us. About midnight we 
reached Jolarpet junction. The train had to stop there nearly 
forty minutes, or stopped that night all those terrible minutes. 
Maulana Shaukat Ali requested the crowd to disperse. But 
the more he argued the more they shouted ‘'Maulana Shaukat 
Ali-ki-jai,’ evidently thinking that the Maulana could not mean 
what he said. They had come from twenty miles’ distance, 
they were waiting there for hours, they must have their satis- 
faction, The Maulana gave up the struggle, he pretended 
to sleep. The adorers thereupon mounted the footboards to 
have a peep at the Maulana. As the light in our compartment 
was put out, they brought in lanterns. At last I thought I 
would try, I rose, went to the door. It was a signal for a 
great shout of joy. The noise tore me to pieces, I was so tired. 
All my appeals proved fruitless in the end. They would stop 
for a while to renew the noise again. I shut the windows 
but the crowd was not to be baffled. They tried to open the 
windows from outside. They must see us both. And so the 
tussle went on till my son took it up. He harangued them, 
appealed to them for the sake of the other passengers. Peep- 
ing however went on to the last minute. It was all well- 
meant, it was all an exhibition of boundless love, yet how crfiel, 
how unreasonable 1 It was a mob without a mind. There 
were no intelligent men of influence among them and so no- 
body listened to anybody.” 

After another such experience a month later he wrote that it 
was “a unique demonstration of love run mad 

‘*An expectant and believing people groaning under misery 
and insult believe that I have a message of hope for them. 
They come from all quarters within walking reach to meet 
me. I do believe that I have a message of hope and certain 
deliverance, but — ? Yes, it is a big BUT. There is no 
deliverance and no hope without sacrifice, discipline and self- 
control. Mere sacrifice without discipline will be unavailing. 
How to evolve discipline out of this habitual indiscipline ?” 

He saw the problem clearly enough. But the full significance 
of these universal symptoms of well-meaning disorder escaped him, 
as the full meaning of the disturbances in the Bombay Presidency 
and the Punjab had escaped him. He had owned to one ‘‘Hima- 
layan miscalculation.” The time would come when he would 
admit that, despite the greater precautions he insisted on taking, 
he was guilty of another grave error of judgment. 

Before Gandhi lay the task of convincing the Congress that 
they must adopt the Non-Co-operation programme. He had 
addressed a stern letter to the Viceroy : “My duty to the Empire 
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to which I owe my loyalty requires me to resist the cruel violence 
that has been done to the Moslem sentiment. So far as I am aware, 
Moslems and Hindus have as a whole lost faith in British justice 
and honour . , . , In these circumstances, the only course open 
to one like me is either in despair to sever all connection with 
British rule, or, if I still retained faith in the inherent superiority 
of the British constitution to all others at present in vogue, to 
adopt such means as will rectify the wrong done, and thus restore 
confidence. I have not lost faitji in such superiority and I am 
not without hope that somehow or other justice will yet be rendered 
if we show the requisite capacity for suffering.’’ 

Now he addressed the Congress public. ^ ^Better for me a 
beggar’s bowl than the richest possession from hands stained with 
the blood of the innocents of Jallianwala,” he cried. ^^Better by 
far a warrant of imprisonment than honeyed words from those 
who have wantonly wounded the religious sentiment of my seventy 
million brothers,” 

There was to be a special Session of the Congress at Calcutta 
early in September and Gandhi, still not sure of carrying! the 
Conference with him on the programme of Non - Co - operation, 
accepted the Presidentship of the All-India Home Rule League, 
from which Mrs. Besant seceded, and published a statement of 
policy. 

At Calcutta Gandhi again found C. R. Das his most formidable 
opponent, although only nine months before the positions had been 
reversed. Gandhi’s Resolution, embodying his Non-Co-operation 
programme passed the Subjects Committee by only seven votes. 
In the open Session Bepin Chandra Pal and Das moved an amend- 
ment asking that a mission go to the Prime Minister to state 
India’s grievances and to demand immediate autonomy. Gandhi’s 
resolution was accepted by a large majority. 

His programme called for the surrender of titles and honorary 
offices, refusal to attend official fimctions, withdrawal of children 
from schools and colleges controlled by the Government (alter- 
native National schools were to be set up), boycott of law-courts, 
boycott of elections by candidates and voters, and boycott of foreign 
goods. Coupled with the last point was an emphatic call for the 
revival of hand-spinning and hand-weaving. 

When the elections were heli, 80% of the electorate followed 
the advice of Congress and refrained from voting. 

On 1st August, just before this Special Session, Tilak had 
died. He had been a great and noble warrier in the Nationalist 
cause, and his gifts and inclinations as a professor of mathematics 
have been forgotten. detest politics,” he had once said. 
still wish to write a book on differential calculus. The country is 
in a very bad way and none of you is doing anything for it. So 
I am compelled to look into the matter.” And when a friend had 
pointed out that his salary of Rs. 80 from a nationalist school 
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woiild scarcely suffice to bury him he replied, ‘‘Society must bother 
about it more than ourselves. They will see to the burning of our 
corpse for purposes of sanitation, if not of hero-worship.’’ In 
politics he had felt that one must be as cunning as the next man. 
^‘Politics is a game of worldly people, not of he wrote 

to Gandhi, and Gandhi answered that ‘^it betrays mental laziness 
to think that the world is not for But he felt the loss of 

Tilak deeply, and as he set down a tribute to his faith and 
patriotism and courage he saw that “It is blasphemy to talk of 
such a man as dead. The permanent essence of him abides with 
us for ever.’’ 

“When the Congress met in regular session at Nagpur in Decem- 
ber the tide of Non-Co-operation was beginning to turn. At 
Calcutta Gandhi had fought almost alone, with some late assistance 
from Motilal Nehru. Now before an enormous gathering of 14,500 
(no less than 1,000 were Moslems) he had the support of Nehru, 
Lala Lajpat Rai and — C. R. Das ! At the wish of the President, 
and presumably to meet Das and his supporters, the object of the 
Satyagraha was defined as Swaraj, by which most of the delegates 
meant Dominion Status. Gandhi concurred in the alteration, and 
the resolution was carried by a large majority. Gandhi also ob- 
tained an important alteration in the Creed of the Congress which 
was finally passed with only two dissentients after a whole day’s 
discussion. Previously the Creed had. referred only to the attain- 
ment of Swaraj by legitimate means, now the phrase was amended 
to legitimate and peaceful so that there might be no mistake as to 
the authority for the Non-Violence programme. Gandhi has always 
held that his peaceful means are in fact thoroughly constitutional, 
a theory which has not found favour with the British. 

The months that followed the Nagpur Conference were event- 
ful. “Never before in the history of India, since its connection 
with Britain,” writes Rajendra Prasad, “had popular indignation 
and popular enthusiasm been greater. Never before during this 
long period had the country secured the loving and ungrudging 
services of so many of her sons. Never before had the faith of 
the people in themselves and in the country’s ability to solve its 
own difficulties burned brighter.” 

Hundreds of lawyers suspended their practice, local panchayats 
^ — self-appointed courts of justice — ^began to supersede the State’s 
lawcourts for the settlement of disputes, thousands of college stu- 
dents withdrew themselves and many schools were altogether 
deserted. National Colleges, Vidyapiths, were opened in Aligar, 
Gujarat, Behar, Benares, Bengal and Maharastra, and in February 
Gandhi opened one at Calcutta. A large number of national schools 
sprang up. The State visit of the Duke of Connaught was boy- 
cotted. Hartals were observed wherever the Duke went and after 
opening some of the Provincial Legislative Councils and the new 
Legislature at Delhi he left the coxmtry. Gandhi concentrated 
particularly on encouraging hand-spinning and weaving. 
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The spirit of non-violence was permeating not only the struggle 
for Swaraj but other social struggles quite unconnected with the 
Congress movement. An agrarian movement developed in the 
United Provinces where there was serious oppression of the peasants 
by their landlords, and an extraordinarily heroic campaign among 
the Akali Sikhs, in which two hundred lives were lost on a single 
occasion in a struggle for religious rights, took Gandhi on a special 
mission to the Punjab in March. 

In August 1920, when it first became clear that Non-Co- 
operation would be adopted by the Moslems and the Nationalists 
on a large scale, Lord Chelmsford had affected to despise the move- 
ment which he described as '^Hhe most foolish of all foolish schemes.” 
But as the programme developed throughout 1921 repressive 
measures were employed, despite an earlier assurance that no 
action was intended against those who remained entirely non-vio- 
lent and whose action was therefore quite lawful. 

The Congress Council — the All-India Congress Committee — 
met in March at Bezwada and passed a short-term programme 
which succeeded in raising in the prescribed three months a crore 
of rupees, and recruited nearly a crore of members as well as 
starting 20 lakhs of spinning-wheels humming throughout the length 
and breadth of the sub-continent. 

While this work was in progress there were one or two dis- 
turbances. At Malegaon there occurred a riot resulting in the 
death of several policemen and some members of a mob, and there 
were acts of incendiarism. The Ali Brothers were sometimes reck- 
less in their public speeches and through the intervention of C. F. 
Andrews, Gandhi came to Simla to see the Viceroy and subsequently 
persuaded the Ali Brothers to ^withdraw publicly one or two state- 
ments that might have been interpreted as incitement to violence. 
This friendly talk with the Viceroy at the height of a major struggle 
created bewilderment, suspicion and a great deal of misimder- 
standing. People were still unfamiliar with the Gandhian form 
of warfare in which one is at all times ready to negbtiate with 
the opponent and if possible to reach agreement. 

Gandhi was proceeding with considerable caution, and he car- 
ried the All-India Congress Committee with him in his determination 
that Civil Disobedience should be postponed until the completion 
of the constructive Swadeshi programme which was regarded as 
a test of the measure of influence attained by the Congress and a 
guarantee of the stability of the non-violent atmosphere. 

To Gandhi it became more and more clear that in the spinning- 
wheel lay the salvation of India, the restoration of something like 
independence and self-respect for the humble villagers. He re- 
doubled his efforts to spread the use of the wheel, the charfea, 
throughout the land, and in his efforts to bring home to the people 
the extent to which reliance on foreign machine-made cloth had 
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ruined them he organised at the end of July an enormous bon- 
fire in Bombay. 

‘‘‘It was a most inspiring sight,’’ he wrote proudly, “witnessed 
by thousands of spectators. And as the flame leapt up and en- 
veloped the whole pyramid, there was a shout of joy resounding 
through the air. It was as if our shackles had been broken asunder. 
A glow of freedom passed through the vast concourse. It was a 
noble act nobly performed. It has, I am sure, struck the imagi- 
nation of the people as nothing else cojild have so far as Swadeshi 
is concerned.” 

His friends thought otherwise. Some felt that the gesture was 
one of arrogance and pride. Some said that the destruction of 
useful and beautiful work can never be justified, and that the 
costly silks and saris should have been given to the poor. To the 
latter Gandhi answered severely, “The ill-clad or the naked millions 
of India need no charity but w^ork that they can easily do in their 
cottages. Have not the poor any feeling of self-respect or patrio- 
tism .f* Is the gospel of Swadeshi only for the well-to-do?” 

Tagore had more formidable objections, which Romain Hol- 
land describes in his brilliant monograph on Mahatma Gandhi : 
“. . . He does not realise that the fury of the masses is gathering 
impetus, and that instinctively these masses reason, ‘Things first, 
men next !’ He does not foresee that in this same Bombay, less 
than three months afterwards, men will be killing men, Gandhi is 
too much of a saint; he is too pure, too free from the animal 
passions that lie dormant in man. He does not dream that they 
lie there, crouching within the people, devouring his words and 
thriving on them. Tagore, more clear-sighted, realizes the danger 
the non-co-operators are skirting when they innocently lay bare 
the crimes of Europe, profess non-violence, and simultaneously 
plant in people’s minds the virus which will inevitably break in 
violence.” 

About this time, but quite independently, the Moplah out- 
break occurred in Malabar, and a number of Hindus were massacred 
by a fanatical Moslem sect which attempted forcible conversions 
to Islam. Gandhi and Mahomed Ali at once tried to reach the 
scene of the disturbances, but again the authorities intervened, 
and the leaders who might have calmed the people were kept away 
while the trouble went on for several months. Then Mahomed 
Ali and his brother and other leading Moslems were arrested, their 
offence being that in a Conference at Karachi they had resolved 
that it was “unlawful for any faithful Moslem to serve from that 
day in the army or help in their recruitment,” a contention that 
was supported by five hundred of the most respected Moslem 
divines. The prisoners received two years rigorous imprisonment 
apiece, but the offending resoliition was reprinted and distributed 
everywhere, the text being repeated word for word at protest 
meetings throughout the country, following Gandhi’s example and 
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advice at Trichinopoly where he publicly repeated the speech him- 
self. Gandhi and fifty other prominent Congressmen also issued 
a manlifesto asserting the right of every citizen to express his 
opinions, and maintaining that it now became the duty of every 
Indian soldier and civilian to sever his connection with the Govern- 
ment. 

The situation was critical when the Prince of Wales landed 
at Bombay on t7th November. Congress, resenting the exploi- 
tation of royalty to deny India redress for deeply felt grievances, 
had resolved to boycott this state visit as they had previously 
boycotted the Duke of Connaught. 

As the Prince passed along the decorated route, and Gandhi 
and his followers burnt another great pile of foreign cloth nearby, 
rioting broke out in another part of the city. Passers-by were 
molested by angry mill-hands, trams were held up, and presently 
inoffensive Europeans were pelted, Parsis who bad not boycotted 
the reception were assaulted and motor cars, trams and liquor shops 
were damaged and set on fire. 

At mid-day news of the outbreak reached Gandhi who at once 
motored to the scene of the disturbances. He came upon a wrecked 
liquor shop, two policemen badly wounded and lying on cots un- 
conscious and unattended. As he got out of his car the crowd 
surrounded him crying ‘‘Mahatma Gandhi ki jai” — Victory to 
Mahatma Gandhi ! But this was no victory. It was defeat, defeat 
for his creed of non-violence. Always the title of “Mahatma” 
grated in his ears, but never before had it been so unwelcome. 
He rebuked the crowd and they were silent. Gandhi swiftly 
directed his companions to convey the dying policemen to the 
hospital and went on, to find two tramcars blazing fiercely, and 
on his way back he passed a burning car. 

At five there came news of more trouble in the Bhindi Bazaar 
where a crowd of twenty thousand was molesting passers-by and 
wrecking more liquor shops. There had been firing in some parts 
of the city and a few demonstrators had been killed. Volunteers 
who attempted to restrain the crowds came in for severe beatings 
and injury at the hands of police and military. 

The disturbances continued and in the night of 19th November 
Gandhi issued an earnest appeal. “I must refuse,” he said, “to 
eat or drink anything but water till the Hindus and Moslems of 
Bombay have made peace with the Parsis, the Christians and the 
Jews, and till the Non-Co-operators have made peace with the 
co-operators.” Further appeals followed during the next two days 
but on the 23rd, a week after the outbreak, peace was restored, 
and at the instance of the leaders of all communities and political 
parties, Gandhi broke his fast at a public breakfast. It is esti- 
mated that about 400 persons were wounded and 53 kiUed during 
the disturbances. 

The riots had made a deep impression on Gandhi and in Young 
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India on 24th November he wrote : am more instrumental than 

any other in bringing into being the spirit of revolt. I find myself 
not fully capable of controlling and disciplining that spirit. I 
must do penance for it. For me the struggle is essentially religious. 
I believe in fasting and prayer, and I propose henceforth to observe 
every Monday a twenty-four hours’ fast till Swaraj is attained.” 
Monday is also Gandhi’s day of silence. 

His hopes of reviving mass Civil Disobedience had once more 
been dashed to pieces. The atmosphere for mass disobedience was 
absent. In the district of Bardoli it might be possible; there the 
constructive programme had been carried out and Gandhi had in- 
tended directly to launch Civil Disobedience. But Bardoli and 
Bombay could not be separated. They were parts of one indivisible 
whole. It had been possible to isolate Malabar, to disregard 
Malegaon ; those were disturbances not related to the struggle for 
Swaraj. But it was not possible to ignore Bombay. 

That was his first reaction. But then the reports came in 
from other cities. The hartal had been complete. There had been 
no disturbances. No shops were opened, no vehicles plied for hire, 
many public oSices were closed. The Europeans had been shaken 
by the extent of the boycott and there was a demand for immediate 
Government action. The Bengal Government had declared the 
Khilafat and Congress Volunteer bodies unlawful and similar notifi- 
cations were also issued in several other Provinces. It is said that 
this was done on the advice of Sir Tej Sapru, who became Law 
Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in August 1920. 

Congress defied the ban. The Working Committee issued vigor- 
ous instructions for bringing under uniform discipline all existing 
volunteer corps, each member of which was to take a pledge of 
non-violence and obey the commands of his superior officers. 

Government replied by arresting a number of distinguished 
Congress leaders, including Motilal Nehru, C. R. Das, Lajpat Rai, 
Abul Kalam Azad, and S. E. Stokes. Thousands of volunteers 
were also arrested, and even the Moderate Indian politicians sent 
strong protests to the Government. Malaviya led a deputation to 
the Viceroy asking for the release of the prisoners, but the Govern- 
ment was determined to visit the sins of Bombay on the whole 
nation. 

About this time a Satyagraha on a local question which had 
been going on at Chirala in the South? in the formulation of which 
Gandhi had offered advice, collapsed. Government had decided to 
.turn the village into a Municipality. The village people did not 
wish it. Gandhi’s characteristic advice had been that if the people 
did not care for a municipality they should leave it and live outside. 
There followed an amazing mass evacuation, or fdjrat. For ten 
months the people lived in huts outside the municipal limits, but 
most of the leaders were arrested on one pretext or another and 
after almost a year they returned to their homes and submitted to 
the municipality. 
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In December Gandhi negotiated for the release of prisoners. 
Lord Reading was at first willing to release the Civil Disobedience 
prisoners but he would not release the Moslem leaders and nego- 
tiations broke down. C. R, Das and the others were still in jail 
when Congress met for its annual session at Ahmedabad and Das’s 
presidential speech was read in his absence. 

The session was momentous. C. F. Andrews, bravely appear- 
ing in European clothes as a protest against the burning of foreign 
cloth which he feared would inculcate violence, was received 
courteously and had an attentive hearing. But there was no 
weakening in the Congress. Twenty thousand individual non- 
co-operators were already in jail. Soon thousands more would 
join them. Congress passed Gandhi’s resolution to court arrest 
as members of the peaceful volunteer associations pledged to remain 
non-violent in thought, word and deed. In view of the impending 
arrest of most of the leaders, Gandhi was declared to be the sole 
Executive authority during the emergency with power to appoint 
his successor if he too should be imprisoned. 

So the year 1922 opened with an intensification of the struggle. 
Non-violence was maintained, and now Gandhi was ready to ex- 
periment with his assertive weapon, civil disobedience, in one small 
district only, Bardoli. He went himself, and spoke at a conference 
of more than 4,000 of the peasants with Vithalbbai Patel. The 
audience was clothed in khaddar^ and their mood was sober and 
responsible as Gandhi tested them on one point after another in 
the constructive programme which had to be completed before the 
district could be permitted to venture on civil disobedience. They 
had realised communal unity, they understood the significance of 
truth and non-violence, they were removing untouchability and 
accepting the outcast children in the National schools, they would 
spin their own thread and weave their cloth, they would face for- 
feiture of their moveables, their cattle, their land. They would 
face imprisonment and death if necessary, and without resentment. 

Gandhi was satisfied. The discipline of non-violence was being 
maintained. Bardoli, not Bombay, was the embodiment of the 
national spirit now. Civil disobediehce should be launched. The 
Conference pledged itself to refrain from paying land revenue and 
other taxes due to the Government until further notice and on 1st 
February Gandhi addressed a letter to the Viceroy. He apologised 
once more for the Bombay outbreak, but reproached the Govern- 
ment with its policy of repression. ‘^Tbe looting of property, 
assaults on innocent people, the brutal treatment of prisoners in 
the jails including flogging can in no sense be described as legal, 
civilised or in any way necessary. This offlcial lawlessness cannot 
be described by any other term but lawless repression.” Had the 
Government’s policy allowed public opinion to develop freely it 
would have been possible, Gandhi wrote, to advise postponement 
of civil disobedience tmtil the Congress had acquired fuller control 
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over the forces of violence in the country and enforced greater disci- 
pline among the millions ot its adherents. But the Government’s 
policy of repression made the immediate adoption of mass civil 
disobedience an imperative duty. He begged the Viceroy to 
announce within seven days the release of the prisoners, the freeing 
of the Press from administrative coercion, and a future policy of 
non-interference with all non-violent activities. In that case he 
would suspend civil disobedience. Otherwise Bardoli would lead 
the way, and a himdred villages at Guntur in Madras would soon 
follow. 

Scarcely had the letter been dispatched when news reached 
Gandhi of a tragic outbreak of violence at Chauri Chaura, near 
Gorakhpur. There had been some rioting in Madras on January 
13th during the Prince’s visit, but Chauri Chaura was decisive. A 
Congress procession which had been given a promise by the police 
inspector that it would not be molested was allowed to pass, but 
the stragglers were intercepted and abused. The marchers return- 
ing at the cries of their comrades were greeted with rifle lire by 
the police who then retired into the police-station. The enraged 
mob set fire to the building, and as the terrified police emerged 
they were hacked to death and the remains were thrown back into 
the flames. Twenty-one constables and the Sub-Inspector were 
thus murdered. 

On February 12th at Bardoli Gandhi directed the Working 
Committee to reverse the decision to commence mass civil disobe- 
dience. Congressmen were to stop all activities designed to court 
arrest and imprisonment, and to cancel all processions and public 
meetings called to defy the Government notifications. The con- 
structive programme was to go on, but the crucial battle with the 
Government must not take place. 

The nation was dumbfounded at the news. Criticism and 
abuse came from all sides. Was the supreme struggle for home 
rule to be abandoned at the last minute because a score of police- 
men had been killed in a minor outbreak of violence, although the 
rest of India remained peaceful under the most severe provocation ? 
If so, civil disobedience might never come. It would always be 
possible to find some disturbance, some outbreak engineered by 
agents provocateur, 

Gandhi showed his true greatness at this moment. ^‘The drastic 
reversal of practically the whole of the aggressive programme,” he 
wrote in Young India, ^^may be politically unsound and unwise, 
but there is no doubt that it is religiously sound, and I venture 
to assure the doubters that the country will have gained by my 
humiliation and confession of error . . . For confession of error is 
like a broom that sweeps away dirt and leaves the surface cleaner 
than before. I feel stronger for my confession.” 

It was an unsparing confession : 

*‘God has been abundantly kind to me. He has warned me 
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the third time that there is not yet in India that truthful and 
non-violent atmosphere which, and which alone, can justify 
mass disobedience, which can be at all described as civil which 
means gentle, truthful, humble, knowing, wilful yet loving, 
never criminal and hateful. 

‘‘He warned me in 1919 when the Rowlatt Act agitation was 
started. Ahmedabad, Viramgam, Kheda erred; Amritsar and 
Kasur erred. I retraced my steps, called it a Himalayan mis- 
calculation, humbled myself before God and man, and stopped 
not merely mass Civil Disobedience, but even my own which 
I know was intended to be civil and non-violent. 

“The next time it was through the events of Bombay that God 
gave a terrific warning. He made me eye-witness of the deeds 
of the Bombay mob on the 17th November. The mob acted 
in the interest of Non-Co-operation. I announced my intention 
to stop the mass Civil Disobedience which was to be imme- 
diately started in Bardoli. The humiliation was greater than 
in 1919. But it did me good. I am sure that the nation gained 
by the stopping. India stood for truth and non-violence by 
the suspension. 

“But the bitterest humiliation was still to come. Madras did 
give the warning, but I heeded it not. But God spoke clearly 
through Chauri Chaura . . . 

“The tragedy of Chauri Chaura is really the index finger. It 
shows the way India may easily go, if drastic precautions be 
not taken. If we are not to evolve violence out of non-violence, 
it is quite clear that we must hastily retrace our steps and 
re-establish an atmosphere of peace, re-arrange our programme 
and not think of starting mass Civil Disobedience until we are 
sure of peace being retained in spite of mass Civil Disobedience 
being started and in spite of Government provocation. 

“Let the opponent glory in our humiliation or so-called defeat. 
It is better to be charged with cowardice and weakness than 
to be guilty of denial of our oath and sin against God. It is 
a million times better to appear untrue before the world than 
to he untrue to oxirselves.’^ 

For him the suspension of civil disobedience was not penance 
enough. He must undergo a personal cleansing. He prayed to 
become a fitter instrument able to register the slightest variation 
in the moral atmosphere. He declared a five days^ fast for him- 
self and begged his co-workers not to follow the example. A fast 
undertaken for fuller self-expression, he wrote, for attainment of 
the spirit^s supremacy over the flesh, is a most powerful factor in 
one^s evolution. He was the surgeon who had proved unable to 
deal with an admittedly dangerous case. He must either abdicate 
or acquire greater skill. The workers would be better engaged in 
the constructive activities than in fasting. 
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But the critics were not appeased or persuaded, Motilal Nehru 
and Lajpat Rai wrote bitterly from prison. At the All-India 
Congress Committee meeting Bengal and Maharashtra members 
reproached him in strong terms and threatened that their provinces 
would continue with civil disobedience despite his orders ; Dr, 
Moonje moved a vote of censure on Gandhi, Gandhi would not 
permit anyone to oppose the vote by speech, but it was neverthe- 
less heavily defeat^. 

On 10th March he returned to Sabarmati, to his Ashram. On 
the night of the 13th he was arrested. There had been rumours of 
impending arrest for some time and Gandhi was not taken by sur- 
prise. The little family in the Ashram sang a favourite hymn, 
he took leave of them all one by one, and expressing himself happy 
at his arrest, he walked down the road to where the Superintendent 
of Police was waiting for him. There was no disturbance in the 
country. Remarking on this, an English nobleman said contemp- 
tuously, ‘‘Not a dog barked,^’ Gandhi, in jail, thanked God, 
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Chapter VI 

INDIA WAITS— THE TIDE EBBS AND FLOWS 


MR. SHANKERLAL BANKER was arrested at the same time as 
Gandhi and both prisoners were taken to Sabarmati Jail. They 
were charged on the next day, Banker being publisher of Young 
India and in that capacity publishing seditious articles, and Gandhi 
with being the author of the articles in question. 

The trial began on 38th March before Mr. C. N. Broomfield, 
I.C.S., District and Sessions Judge of Ahmedabad. As Gandhi 
entered, a frail, serene, indomitable figure in a coarse and scanty 
loin-cloth, the entire Court rose in an act of spontaneous homage. 
When the magistrate asked Gandhi about his occupation he was 
startled to receive the reply ‘‘Farmer and Weaver^^ in slow clear 
tones and with an emphatic accent. 

The Judge explained the charges. The accused had brought 
or attempted to bring into hatred or contempt, had excited or 
attempted to excite disaffection towards His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment established by law in British India. Both pleaded guilty. 
The Judge wished to proceed at once to the sentence, but the 
Prosecuting Counsel, Sir J. Strangman, would not be denied the right 
to state his case at length. Gandhi then made his statement, pre- 
facing it with an endorsement of all that the Advocate-General had 
said against him. He spoke of his early years, of his struggles and 
services in South Africa, of his return to India and the bitter shocks 
occasioned by the Rowlatt Act, the Punjab atrocities, the betrayal 
of the Moslems. He had come reluctantly to the conclusion that 
the British connection had made India more helpless than she ever 
was before, politically and economically. “I hold it to be a virtue,” 
he declared, “to be disaffected towards a Government which in its 
totality has done more harm to India than any previous system. 
India is less manly under the British rule than she ever was before. 
Holding such a belief, I consider it to be a sin to have affection 
for the system.” He had preached nothing but non-violence, he 
had taught that violent non-co-operation only multiplies evil and 
that as evil can only be sustained by violence, withdrawal of 
support of evil requires complete abstention from violence. “I am 
here,” he concluded, “to invite and submit cheerfully to the highest 
penalty that can be inflicted upon me for what in law is a deliberate 
crime and what appears to me to be the highest duty of a citizen. 
The only course open to you, the Judge, is either to resign your 
post and thus dissociate yourself from evil, if you feel that the law 
you are called upon to administer is an evil and that in reality I 
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am innocent ; or to inflict on me the severest penalty if you believe 
that the system and the law you are assisting to administer are 
good for the people of this country and that my activity is there- 
fore injurious to the public weal.’’ 

Mr. Broomfield’s judgment showed the English administrator 
at his best. There was no irony, no reproach, no doubting' of the 
prisoner’s sincerity. *^Even those who differ from you in politics,” 
the Judge said, ‘flook upon you as a man of high ideals and of 
noble and of even saintly life.” But he had made it impossible for 
any Government to leave him at liberty. The judgment would be 
based on the precedent of Tilak’s case twelve years before. Gandhi 
would undergo six years’ simple imprisonment. If events in India 
made it possible for the Government to reduce the period and 
release him, no one, Mr. Broomfield concluded, would be happier 
than himself, Mr. Banker received a sentence of eighteen months’ 
imprisonment, 

Gandhi considered it a privilege and an honour to have his 
name associated with that of Tilak, and thanked the Judge for his 
courtesy. As the Judge left the Court, Gandhi was surrounded 
by his friends, many sobbing and falling at his feet. He stood 
among them smiling and unperturbed, speaking a few words of 
encouragement. Then he left the Court with Shankerlal Banker 
to return to Sabarmati, to the Jail. 

Mrs. Gandhi sent a message to the nation, emphasizing the 
appeal which Gandhi had made after his arrest. Workers must now 
concentrate on the constructive programme, above all they must 
give up foreign cloth and spin and weave their own materials. 

On the 17th, the day before the trial, Gandhi had written a 
note to C. F. Andrews, his ^Mear Charlie,” and had asked him 
not to seek permission to visit him in jail. That would be a 
privilege, and he would have no privilege. *‘I am as happy as a 
bird,” he wrote. The hardship was nothing to him. I^ison life 
and fare were no simpler than he had been accustomed to, and he 
would have the precious privilege of solitude. Time to reflect, to 
meditate, to study, to set down a history of bis work in South 
Africa and of the steps by which Satyagraha had been evolved* 

He had drawn up a detailed programme of study for the six 
years. ^‘I used to sit down to my books,” he said later, *^with the 
delight of a young man of twenty-four, and forget my four and fifty 
years and my poor health*” In the mornings he studied the Gita, 
the middle of the day was devoted to the Koran, and in the even- 
ings he read the Bible with a Chinese Christian. He made an inten- 
sive study of two Jndian languages of which he was still ignorant, 
Urdu and Tamil, He read Western writers and thinkers, Carlyle, 
Ben Jonson, Walter Scott, Lord Bacon, Tolstoy, Emerson, Thoreau 
and Ruskm. But his main studies were always of religion. Apart 
from the scripture readings he made a careftfl study of the Maha- 
bharata in the original text, Moslem writings — ^particularly accounts 
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of the life of the Prophet and his companions — and of the writings 
of some Europeans, including the German mystic Jakob Bohme. 

So the year passed away, but Gandhi did not lose his place 
in the hearts and minds of the Indian people although he was shut 
away from them in Yeravda Jail. Beyond India too interest was 
stirring- In an American magazine there appeared a poem which 
asked : 

‘^Who is it sits within his prison cell 

The while his spirit goes astride the world?’’ 

and the question remained to stir or trouble the consciences of men 
of good will in many nations. 

As 1923 wore on Gandhi’s health became worse. He had not 
recovered from his grave illness at the end of the Great War when 
he threw himself into the Non-co-operation campaigns in 1919 and 
there had been no respite during the three momentous years before 
his arrest. Even now he spared himself nothing, declining privi- 
leges, intent upon his studies, dictating his book, and praying and 
meditating to make himself a fitter instrument for the service of 
Truth which was his God and India which was his country. 

The crisis came at the beginning of 1924 when Gandhi had been 
in jail for nearly two years. On ISth January the Director of 
Information, Bombay, issued a statement that sent a thrill of alarm 
throughout the country. Gandhi had been sufiering from abdominal 
pain and fever, he had been removed from Yeravda Jail to Sassoon 
Hospital, Poona, had undergone an operation for suppurating 
appendix and had stood it well. A later communique stated that his 
condition was as good as could be expected. The illness had been 
ignored until it was almost too late. When Ramdas Gandhi, alarmed 
at rumours of his father’s illness, wired for news, a reply reached 
him on the day before the operation that his father was suffering 
from ^‘ordinary fever” and that there was no cause for anxiety. 

The operation saved him, and Gandhi who had so strongly 
denounced European medicine, and had wanted in ^^Hind Swaraj” 
to abolish hospitals as a menace to the morality of society, was the 
first to thank Colonel Maddock, the Surgeon General, for his skill 
and care. Gandhi’s opponents have never forgotten the incident 
and have made the most of the ‘‘inconsistency.” But Gandhi’s 
general view of the effect of hospitals on society did not, of course, 
exclude the possibility of real good in a particular case, any more 
than his denunciation of machinery and the Press made it impos- 
sible for him to use machinery to produce his newspaper warning the 
people against newspapers. In this case he might have argued 
that Western civilisation had only succeeded in undoing the evil 
brought about by the uncivilised practice of imprisonment. Had 
he been a free man able to exercise his spirit and his mind in action, 
his body would have remained healthy, or would have been amenable 
to nature-cure, or would have sickened only as a result of his failure 
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to control it. The relationship between body and mind is more 
subtle than most scientists and doctors will admit. Whatever the 
Western reader may make of Gandhi’s drastic views on the medical 
profession, and on the cause of illness, it is significant that his own 
most serious illnesses have occurred when he came nearest to denying 
his own beliefs by co-operating in the Great War, first in London 
where he was incapacitated and had to return to India, and then 
in India where his recruiting campaign was cut short by a long 
illness that almost proved fatal; and now, when he had been forcibly 
prevented for two years from continuing his life’s work among the 
Indian masses. 

He had been ill for six months l^efore the operation. Andrews, 
just arrived from England, saw him in the middle of February, and 
was shocked even then by his emaciated appearance, although his 
condition had been much worse a week or so before. Soon after- * 
wards Andrews wrote in a memorable article for Yoim^ India: 
“Extravagant durbars, royal visits, imperial pageants, British 
Empire Exhibitions, all draining away the wealth of the country, 
have become more frequent of late in order to captivate the waning 
attention of the common people. But the spiritual mind of India 
is not captivated by things so tawdry as these. Rather it pays 
silent homage to this one tired sufferer in the hospital at Poona, 
who has looked into the face of death without fear. For there is 
a ruler of India here, in this hospital, Mahatma Gandhi, whose sway 
is greater than all imperial power. His name will be remembered 
and sung by the village people long after the names of the modern 
governors in their palaces at New Delhi are forgotten. When all 
the buildings of Raisina have crumbled into ruins . . . the name 
of Mahatma Gandhi will still be taught by mothers to their little 
children as one of the greatest of India’s saints and saviours. For 
there is a spiritual palace which Mahatma Gandhi has built up 
out of an eternal fabric. Its foundations are deeply and truly 
laid in the Kingdom of God. No oppression of the poor has gone 
to build it. Love and devotion and service to the poor are its 
golden decorations. No military pomp reigns within its borders, 
but only the peaceful harmony of human souls. No race or colour 
distinctions have any place in it. No clash of religious controversy 
mars its silence. Its empire is the heart.” 

Andrews wrote thus a few days after the morning early in 
February when he had sat in the hospital with Gandhi and Colonel 
Maddock had come in with good news. He was unconditionally 
released. The Mahatma had been quiet and unmoved. He asked 
if the Colonel would read the order to him and having heard it he 
smiled and said, “I hope you will not mind my remaining your 
guest and your patient a little longer.” Andrews was asked to go 
at once to Sabarmati to give the little community at the Ashram 
a personal message from Gandhi. The next news he sent was to 
old Rustomji in Durban, the faithful friend who had worked with 
him in the South African struggle. 
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Soon he sent a long statement to Mahomed Ali, at that time 
President of the Congress. He was sorry, he said, that the Govern- 
ment had prematurely released him on account of his illness. Such 
a release could bring him no joy, no relief. He would say little 
about the political situation for he had had no time as yet to study 
the position. But he thought it clear that ‘^perplexing as the 
national problems were at the time of the Bardoli resolutions, they 
are far more perplexing today- It is clear that without unity 
between Hindus, Moslems, Sikhs, Parsis and Christians and other 
Indians all talk of Swaraj is idle. The unity which I fondly believed 
in 1922 had been nearly achieved has, so far as Hindus and Mos- 
lems arc concerned, I observe, suffered a severe check.’^ He spoke 
too of the poverty of the masses and of the importance of hand- 
spinning. The wheel, he declared, would leave them little leisure 
for lighting among themselves. He could express no opinion on the 
vexed question of the entry of Congressmen to Legislative Councils 
and the Assembly. 

The Khilafat question had come to an unexpected end in 
November 1922, when the Turkish Sultan had fled, and had been 
deposed not only as Sultan but also as Khalifa. His nephew was 
elected Khalifa, but Turkey now became a Republic and the Sultan 
ceased to exist. As the Congress history puts it, the Khilafat had 
been “vaticanized.^^ In the same year there had been serious 
communal riots involving extensive destruction of hfe and property 
and at the Muharram of 1928 there were further serious riots in 
Bengal and the Punjab. 

The Gaya Congress session in December 1922 had seen a fierce 
struggle between two sections of the movement, the “No-Changers’’ 
who wished to adhere to the constructive programme including 
boycott of the Legislatures set up under the 1919 Act, and the 
“Pro-Changers” who contended that Congress should contest the 
elections, and either not take up the seats won, or use them to 
create a deadlock by moving votes of censure and voting to withold 
supplies. The formidable leader of the “Pro-Changers” was Gandhi’s 
old opponent C. R. Das. strongly supported by Motilal Nehru. 
Das was President of the Congress at the time but despite all his 
efforts the Congress voted for “No-Change.” Das resigned the 
Presidentship of Congress and became President of the Swaraj Party 
formed to carry out his own programme of Council-entry. But by 
the middle of May 1928 the Swarajists — as the “Pro-Changers” 
were now called — had captured the A.I.C.C. and the “No-Changers” 
on the Working Committee felt bound to resign. The Congress met 
in Special Session in September at Delhi, with Ahul Kalam Azad 
as President, and sanctioned the policy of Council-entry. Das and 
the Swarajists had won. Gandhi, still in prison, had suffered a 
defeat. He would never have agreed to sabotage the machinery 
as Das and Nehru wanted to do. He would either co-operate com- 
pletely or not at all- 

in December 1923 the Congress regular Session was held at 
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Cocanada and the last hopes of the ^^No-Changers” were dispelled. 
Mahomed Ali, who was chosen as President for the year suggested 
that Gandhi would not object to Council-entry although he had in 
his pocket a message from Gandhi in which the Mahatma expressed 
the impossibility of judging the situation but added that there had 
been no change in his views since he had been imprisoned. 

Early in March 1924 Gandhi was removed from the hospital 
and taken to a little bungalow on the palm-fringed beach at Juhu, 
north of Bombay. He was still very weak but before the end of 
the month he was working hard. 

He would rise at 4 a.m. for prayers and read religious works. 
After another short sleep he would breakfast at 6 a.m. and take a 
walk on the verandah. Then he would deal with his correspondence 
with the help of shorthand-typists until mid-day. He would also 
find time to study political problems and see important politicians 
by appointment. By 4 p.m. he was ready to sec a large number 
of visitors. About G o’clock he would take a forty minutes’ walk 
along the beach with his beloved Charlie Andrews, and then work 
again until 8 p.m. when he retired for the night. He was already 
looking forward to resuming spinning each day as soon as he could 
sit up without fatigue. 

At the beginning of April he resumed editorship of Young India. 
‘‘I do not know whether my health can yet sustain the energy 
required for conducting the paper,” he confessed in his first article, 
‘^but I cannot foresee. I can only dimly understand God’s purpose 
in bringing me out of my retirement in Yeravda.” He had no new 
message, but he lived for India’s freedom and would die for it, 
because it is part of -Truth, and Truth is God. It was not Nation- 
alism in the narrow sense. ‘*My patriotism is not exclusive ; it is 
calculated not only not to hurt any other nation but to benefit all 
in the true sense of the word.” That was true, for the way to 
India’s freedom was the way of non-violence. 

To Juhu came the leading Swarajists, Motilal Nehru, his son 
Jawaharlal and C. R. Das. Motilal Nehru and Das were the 
acknowledged leaders but Jawaharlal Nehru who had been twice 
imprisoned during the Non-Co-operation campaigns was becoming 
popular in Nationalist circles. The younger Nehru inclined to his 
father’s views, although he felt that Gandhi’s decision to call ofi 
civil disobedience after Chauri Chaura may have been right.” 
Motilal and Das did not succeed in persuading Gandhi, although 
they could quote a number of examples of successful obstruction in 
the Assembly and the Provincial Councils. The budget for the year 
had been rejected, a resolution demanding a round table conference 
to settle the terms of India’s freedom had been passed, and in 
Bengal supplies had been voted down. But, on the other hand, 
both in the Assembly and in the provinces, the Viceroy or the 
Governor ^^certifled” the budgets and they became law. The gesture 
had been made* But there were no concrete resxdts. 
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Gaadhi did not succeed in influencing Jawaharlal to his point 
of view, although the younger Nehru saw the limitations of his 
father's policy. He left Juhu “a little disappointed, for Gandhiji 
did not resolve a single one of my doubts." 

In May statements about the discussions were made public. 
Gandhi stated that he had not been able ‘Ho see eye to eye with 
the Swarajists," and added significantly, “I retain the opinion that 
Council-entry is inconsistent with Non-co-operation, as I conceive 
it. Nor is this difference a mere matter of interpretation of the 
word ‘Non-co-operation,’ but relates to the essential menial attitude 
resulting in different treatment of vital problems." He would put 
no obstacles in the way of the Swarajists, but could not actively 
help them. He spoke once more of the urgency of hand-spinning, 
and foreshadowed proposals for a drastic reorganisation of the 
Congress in this connection. 

The nature of the changes was shown at the A.I.C.C. meeting 
in June. Instead of a subscription of four annas as a basis of 
membership of the Congress, Gandhi proposed that members should 
be obliged to pay in hand-spun yarn ! There was a bitter struggle 
over this resolution and at last Das, Motilal Nehru, and the Swara- 
jists walked out of the meeting, while Jawaharhal offered his resig- 
nation as Congress Secretary. The full resolution was passed, but 
Gandhi softened the terms subsequently to meet to some extent 
the feeling of the minority. The spinning franchise became an 
alternative form. 

At the same meeting there was a struggle over a resolution 
condemning the murder of an Englishman by a patriotic young 
terrorist. Gandhi was so deeply moved by the reluctance of some 
of his colleagues to condemn the violent act unequivocally that he 
wept publicly. * The realisation that Congress still had some sym- 
pathy with violence and his own weakened and exhausted condition 
were too much for him. 

Control of Congress, it seemed, had passed into the hands of 
C. R. Das and the Nehrus. Gandhi, said many, was a spent force ; 
it almost seemed that he had retired from politics. Das and Nehru 
had driven him into the background. “Such remarks," says Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, the most candid and chivalrous of opponents, “have 
been repeated many times in the course of the last fifteen years and 
they have demonstrated every time bow singularly ignorant our 
rulers are about the feelings of the Indian people. Ever since 
Gandhiji appeared on the Indian political scene, there has been no 
going back in popularity for him, so far as the masses are concerned. 
There has been a progressive increase in his popularity, and this 
process still continues." 

Gandhi’s heart was with the masses now, more than ever. He 
wanted to devote himself altogether to the revival of village indus- 
tries, the fundamental work of easing the burden of poverty and 
hunger in the 700,000 villages which were the real India. But he 
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could not turn at once to this great work. Communal riots of in- 
exeasing gravity broke out at Delhi, Gulbarga, Nagpur, Lucknow, 
Shahjahanpur, Allahabad, Jubbulpore and — worst of all — at Kohat. 
Gaudhi and Shaukat Ali were appointed to report on the Kohat 
disturbances, and disagreed in their conclusions, Hindu-Moslem 
unity, one of Gandhi^s finest dreams, which had seemed a reality 
in 1920, was now crumbling into ruins. 

Andrews, who had never left his side during the long con- 
valescence at Juhu, knew how his mind had been bent on going 
north to relieve the tension before it became too late to do so. Now 
that the disaster had occurred Gandhi spent night and day in sleep- 
less watch and prayer, asking for Divine aid. At last he felt his 
decision was made. He determined, in spite of his weakness after 
the very serious illness of the spring, to undertake a twenty-one 
days’ fast, beginning on September 18th 1921*, as an act of penance 
on behalf of the sins and infirmities of his own people, ^‘The 
simple news of it,” Andrews wrote, once brought to an end the 
fatal riots which had been so frequent before. It also roused, as 
nothing else had done, the National leaders to deal with this one 
problem as a matter of life and death for India as a nation,” 

He lay there, in the house called DiUkhnnh^ Heart’s Joy, at 
the foot of the Ridge at Delhi, and looking towards the Ridge he 
could see a ^‘Mutiny Memorial” and Asoka’s Pillar, with its edict 
of toleration and non-violence. Between the frail suffering man on 
the terrace and the two memorials on the towering* Ridge the 
European golfers were coming and going on the new links. Andrews, 
seeing it all, felt a rush of emotion. To his mind came the words 
from the Book of Lamentations — it nothing to you, all ye that 
pass by? Behold and see, if there is any sorrow like unto my 
sorrow.” 

On ‘the twelfth day the crisis came. Both the doctors con- 
sidered that his life was in immediate danger, and pressed him to 
take food. Andrews too tried to persuade him. It was his day of 
silence, and he wrote on his slate in answer to their entreaties, 
‘^Have faith in God.” Still they urged him to break his fast, to 
save his life. Again the frail hand wrote, ‘^You have forgotten 
the power of prayer.” They watched at his bedside through a long 
night of storm and thunder, and in the morning he showed no signs 
of weakening. When the twenty-one days were up he was radiant. 

The household met for morning prayers at 4 a.m. It was a 
dark chilly morning with no moon, but the morning star shone 
clear above the Ridge. Then at mid-day the fast was to be broken. 
Hakim Ajmal Khan was there, both doctor and friend ; Mahomed 
Ali, his tender and loving Moslem host; Swami Shraddhananda, 
sitting at the foot of the bed, his eyes closed in prayer ; Motilal 
Nehru and C. R. Das, Abul Kalam Azad, Shaukat Ah and many 
more. There was a reading from the Koran, a favourite Christian 
hymn sung by Andrews, some passages from Hindu Scripture. 
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^^Before the actual breaking of the fast/^ wrote C. F. Andrews, 
in his unforgettable description of the scene, "‘Mahatma Gandhi 
turned to his friends. He spoke to them ; and as he spoke his 
emotion was so deep that in his bodily weakness his voice could 
hardly be heard except by those who were nearest of all to him. 
He told them how for thirty years Hindu-Moslem unity had been 
his chief concern, and he had not yet succeeded in achieving it.’’ 
Then Dr. Ansari brought forward a glass of orange-juice, and the 
fast was broken. 

At the end of September, during the fast, a Unity Conference 
met and the communal leaders pledged themselves to make the 
utmost endeavours to prevent further outbreaks and avoid provo- 
cation. For a time there was peace. 

In November Gandhi reached an important agreement with 
,Das and Motilal Nehru. In effect it divided the Congress into 
two parts, one led by the Swarajists to work within the Councils, 
the other imder Gandhi’s direction to work for the constructive 
programme among the people, and particularly to promote hand- 
spinning. Since the promotion of this policy was also the avowed 
aim of the Swarajists, the Congress still held together, with tolera- 
tion of the differences of method. The agreement also embraced 
the spinning franchise although a further amendment a few months 
later again relegated hand-spun yarn to the position of an alter- 
native subscription, most members preferring to obtain member- 
ship by the payment of four annas. 

At the end of the year Gandhi presided at the Congress annual 
session at Belgaum. This was the first occasion on which he had 
filled the office of president, but it did not indicate a return to 
active politics. In July 1924 he had founded the All-India Spinners’ 
Association and for the next four years his work was to be preach- 
ing and organising in the villages. Jawaharlal Nehru remained 
Congress Secretary, although not in full agreement with Gandhi. 

Gandhi’s advocacy of hand-spinning has been generally mis- 
understood and frequently misrepresented. Critics pretend that his 
“hatred of machinery” has driven him to preach an economic 
system in which the machine has no place. His friends, even more 
disastrously, hint at an esoteric spiritual significance, in flat contra- 
diction to Gandhi’s extremely clear statement of his case. “The 
sole claim advanced on its behalf,” he has said, “is that it alone 
offers an immediate, practicable and permanent solution of the 
problem of problems that confronts India — ^namely, the enforced 
idleness for nearly six months in the year of an overwhelming 
majority of India’s population, owing to lack of a suitable occu- 
pation supplementary to agriculture and the chronic starvation 
of the masses that results therefrom. There would be no place for 
the spinning-wheel in the national life of India, comparatively 
small as the remuneration that can be derived from it is, if these 
two factors were not there.” 
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To suggestions that he was trying to put the clock back by 
attempting to replace mill-cloth and yarn by hand-spun and woven 
material, he answers : 

^‘Now I am making no such attempt at all. I have no quarrel 
with the mills. My views are incredibly simple. India re- 
quires nearly 13 yards of cloth per head per year. She pro- 
duces, I believe, less than half the amount. India grows all 
the cotton she needs. She exports several million bales of 
cotton to Japan and Lancashire and receives much of it back 
in manufactured calico, although she is capable of producing 
all the cloth and all the yarn necessary for supplying her wants 
by hand-weaving and hand-spinning. India needs to supple- 
ment her main occupation, agriculture, with some other em- 
ployment. Hand-spinning is the only such employment for 
millions. It was the national employment a century ago. It 
is not true to say that economic pressure and modern machinery 
destroyed hand-spinning and hand-weaving. This great indus- 
try was destroyed or almost destroyed by extraordinary and 
immoral means adopted by the East India Company. This 
national industry is capable of being revived by exertion and 
a change in the national taste without damaging the mill 
industry. Increase of mills is no present remedy for supply- 
ing the deficiency. The difficulty can be easily supplied only 
by hand-spinning and hand-weaving. If this employment were 
revived, it wotild prevent sixty million rupees from being 
annually drained from the country and distribute the amount 
among lacs of poor women in their own cottages. I therefore 
consider Swadeshi as an automatic, though partial, solution of 
the problem of Indians grinding poverty. It also constitutes a 
ready-made insurance policy in times of scarcity of rain.’^^ 

In April 1925 his journeyings brought him to Vaikom where 
he helped to bring about a settlement in a particularly interesting 
and significant Satyagraha. Brahmins in this Travancore village 
had for centuries refused to allow low-caste ^^untouchables” to use 
the main highway that passed close by the Brahmin quarter and 
temple. The local leader had gone north to consult Gandhi during 
his convalescence and he had directed the campaign from his sick- 
bed by letters and telegrams. First, a young Syrian Christian, 
George Joseph, took an ^^untouchable” volunteer along the for- 
bidden road. They were both beaten severely by the Brahmins, 
and when Joseph attempted to repeat the action he was arrested 
for encouraging trespass. Other volunteers took his place and there 
were many more arrests, with sentences ranging up to a year’s 
imprisonment. 

Eventually the police determined to prevent the reformers from 
entering the road, and a cordon and barrier was formed across it. 
The Satyagrahis took up their positions opposite the barrier and 
for many weeks remained there in an attitude of prayer. When the 
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monsoon burst upon the country, the road was flooded and the 
police took to boats. Gandhi exhorted the Satyagrahis to stay at 
their posts without fatigue, without despair, without anger or irri- 
tation, and with forbearance towards their opponents and the 
Government. The volunteers remained, sometimes up to their 
shoulders in water. 

In the autumn of 1925, after Gandhi’s visit, the Brahmins 
at last relented ; the sixteen months’ struggle was over. Thence- 
forth the road was open to all. ^‘We cannot,” the Brahmins 
declared, ^‘any longer resist the prayers that have been made to us, 
and we are ready to receive the untouchables.” This triumph, 
Winslow and Elwin declare, led to the opening of roads all over 
Travancore. 

From the South Gandhi turned towards Bengal, Das’s strong- 
hold. Das himself was ill, but his political outlook was more than 
confident. He told the Press that he saw signs of a change of heart 
everywhere, the world was tired of conflict and wanted construction 
and consolidation. Gandhi saw ‘‘no real trace yet, of any change 
of heart.” But he also declared Das to be his attorney. Gandhi 
was content to be the nominal and not the real president of the 
Congress. He was deliberately leaving policy in the hands of the 
Swarajists who had for the moment a majority. On 16th June 
Das died at Darjeeling, and the leadership of tbe Swarajists passed 
to Motilal Nehru. Gandhi did not go to Darjeeling, to the hill 
station. He tomed the vast province collecting ten lakhs of rupees 
to buy Das’s house for the nation, to be used as a hospital for 
women and children. It was a fitting tribute to a great opponent. 

In August Gandhi completed his withdrawal from the Congress 
leadership. The Swarajists had rejected his programme but de- 
manded his leadership, they would not let him resign from the 
presidentship. Now he wrote, “I must no longer stand in the way 
of the Congress being developed and guided by educated Indians 
rather than by one like myself who has thrown in his lot entirely 
with the masses, and who has fundamental differences with the 
mind of educated India as a body. I still want to act upon them 
but not leading the Congress. The best way in which I can help 
that activity is by removing myself out of the way, and by con- 
centrating myself solely upon constructive work with the help of the 
Congress and in its name, and that too, only so far as educated 
Indians will permit me to do so.” As President of the A.I.C.C. 
he refused to allow the policy of the Swarajists in the Coimcils to 
be called in question, leading Rajendra Prasad to ask if there was 
some pact between Gandhi and the elder Nehru. But the Cawn- 
pore Congress, in December 1925, showed that the Swarajists’ tri- 
umph was by no means final. Step by step Nehru and others had 
been led from the policy of obstruction to a policy that became 
known as Responsive Co-operation. Gandhi spoke only for five 
minutes. In reviewing his five years’ work, he declar^, he had 
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not one item to retrace or one statement to take back. ^^Today 
I would commence Civil Disobedience if I thought that the fire and 
fervour are there in the people. But alas ! they are not.’’ 

In November 1925 Gandhi discovered misbehaviour among the 
boys and girls of the Ashram and in order to set them right fasted 
for seven days. 

At Cawnpore Gandhi vowed himself to political silence for one 
year and to immobility. As the year wore on the struggle in the 
Councils grew more bitter and communal riots reached a new pitch 
of frenzy and violence in Calcutta. The spirit which had unified 
the country was gone, everything seemed to be sinking into con- 
fusion, despair and a dull acquiescence in British rule. When 
the year was over and the Congress gathered again at Gauhati, 
on the banks of the Brahmaputra, Gandhi’s hut stood a little apart 
from the city of hand-spun khaddar tents and pavilions. 

On his way there, on Christmas Eve, he had gOne to the door 
of his railway carriage at a wayside station to appeal to the surging 
crowds and a telegram had been thrust into his hand. Shraddha- 
nanda was dead, assassinated on his sick-bed by a Moslem fanatic. 
Shraddhananda, the great Hindu leader at Delhi in the Non-Co- 
operation Campaigns. Shraddhananda, broken-hearted at the Bar- 
doli decision to suspend Civil Disobedience after the Chauri Chaura 
disaster. Shraddhananda, sitting at the foot of the bed, his eyes 
closed in prayer, in the hojise called Dil-khush, on the morning 
when the fast was to be broken. Shraddhananda, dead. Gokhale, 
Tilak, Das, Shraddhananda, all gone. 

Gandhi threw himself back into his village work. During 1927 
he would go to Bihar, Maharashtra, Madras, United Provinces, 
Bengal and Orissa. He had only one message now — hand-spinning. 
He could no longer believe in his power to bridge the gulf between 
the Hindu and Moslem communal fanatics. said . . . that the 
problem had passed out of human hands, and that God has taken 
it into his own. May be the statement springs from my egotism. 
But I do not think so. I have ample reason for it. With my hand 
on my breast I can say that not a minute in my life am I for- 
getful of God. For over twenty years I have been doing everything 
that I have done as in the presence of God. Hindu-Moslem unity 
I had made a mission of my life. I worked for it in South Africa. 
I toiled for it here. I did penance for it, but God was not satisfied. 
God did not want me to take any credit for the work. And so I 
have now washed my hands. I am helpless. I have exhausted all 
my effort. But as I am a believer in God, as I never for a moment 
lose faith in Him, as I content myself with the joy and sorrow that 
He wills for me, I may feel helpless, but I never lose hope. Some- 
thing within me tells me that Hindu-Moslem unity must come and 
will come sooner than we might dare to hope, that God will one day 
force it on us, in spite of ourselves. That is why I said that it has 
passed into the hands of God . . . But how am I to prevail upon 
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you today to cast off all fear, hatred and distrust ? Shraddhananda 
was not the enemy of the Moslems. He was a warrior, he had the 
courage of his convictions. Let us Hindus and Moslems both wash 
the sins of our heart with his blood.” 

After a short tour, Gandhi fell ill. It was as though India’s 
ills overwhelmed him. The Councils situation had now become a 
stalemate. The tide of communal violence was still rising. Lord 
Irwin told the Legislature in August that there had been 25 riots, 
250 had been killed and ten times as many injured. 

By the end of June Gandhi was able to look forward to resuming 
the tour in easy stages. ^^I shall not be able to sustain the strain 
to which I seemed to be equal up to the end of March. Processions 
and noises must be abandoned and people should be repeatedly 
warned against crowding round me and shouting and touching my 
feet.” One meeting a day, and an informal talk with local volun- 
teers, he could attempt. 

So he went among his people again, because they wanted him 
and he wanted to know them. He delivered his simple message 
in a few words and it penetrated the mass mind slowly but surely. 

In August there was disaster of a new kind. Large tracts ol 
land in Kheda, Bharuch, Baroda and the neck of land between 
Gujarat and Kathiawar were flooded. Hardly a house was left 
standing, crops and cattle were swept away and many human beings 
survived for a week without food clinging to tree-tops. Thousands 
lost home, belongings, employment. Only two items of news from 
the stricken area warmed Gandhi’s heart. Vallabhbhai Patel was 
leading the relief work there, labouring indefatigably, sleeping only 
three hours a night ; and there were many authenticated reports of 
friendship and heroism between Hindus and Moslems. Calamity 
had for a while wiped out the communal madness in one part of 
India. 

In November he was in Mangalore when he received a summons 
from the Viceroy. He cancelled his tour programme at once and 
travelled a thousand miles to Delhi where he was handed a docu- 
ment. There was no further business. 

The document was an announcement regarding the Simon 
Commission, the Statutory Commission appointed under the 1919 
Act to consider the possibility of the further extension of responsible 
Government. There were to be no Indians on it at all. From Delhi 
he dashed South to ;spend the last three weeks of the month in 
Ceylon and then returned to Madras for the annual Congress session 
in December. He did not attend the meetings of the Working 
Committee, but he went to the open sessions. The Congress passed 
a strong resolution calling for a complete boycott of the Simon 
Commission, since the absence of Indians from it was taken as an 
insult and an ill-omen. Jawaharlal Nehru, just back from Europe, 
was able to obtain an alteration in the Congress Creed which Gandhi 
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had otten opposed when it was introduced in earlier years. ‘‘This 
Congress/’ the Creed now ran, “declares the goal of the Indian 
people to he complete National Independence.” 

At the end of January 1928 Gandhi returned to the Ashram 
for the wedding of his third son, Ramdas Gandhi. The bride and 
groom were busy before the ceremony which began at eight in the 
morning. They fasted, cleaned the well-basin and the cowshed, 
watered the trees, engaged in hand-spinning and read a chapter of 
the Bhagavad Gita. The ceremony consisted in a vow of faithful- 
ness and dedication to service taken before the sacrificial fire in the 
presence of the elders. “You have both had part of your training 
here,” Gandhi told them, in a short address, “Let your lives be 
consecrated to the service of the Motherland, and toil away until 
you wear out your bodies. We are pledged to poverty. You will 
therefore both earn your bread in the sweat of your brow as poor 
people do. You will help each other in daily toil and rejoice in it.” 
Only three months later the Ashram suffered a sad loss. Maganlal 
Gandhi, a relative who had been with Gandhi in South Africa and 
had become one of his dearest companions in the Ashram, died. 

Gandhi had been in poor health again. Several times he had 
broken down imder the strain of his tours and now be was compelled 
to take a respite from travels and the more onerous public duties. 
He took the opportunity to renew the simple dietetic experiments 
which had absorbed much of his attention in South Africa, on Tol- 
stoy Farm, and the results of which be had used in a booklet pub- 
lished some years before, entitled “A Guide to Health.” 

In March the six years’ sentence passed on him in 1922 expired. 
At the time of his premature release in 1924 Gandhi bad said that 
it brought him no joy, he regretted he should be set free because 
of illness. He had felt under some constraint not to take an active 
part in politics for the remainder of the six years, and this as much 
as his wish to respect the opinions of his opponents in the Congress 
had determined his withdrawal in favour of Das and tbe Swarajists. 
Now he was free again, and the time for his return was at hand. 
Nehru, who had been in Europe for a while, noted that “There 
seemed to be a new impulse moving the people forward, a new stir 
that was equally present in the most varied groups. Probably the 
change had been going^ on gradually during my long absence from 
the country; it struck me as very considerable on my return.” 

One day there were visitors from Bardoli. Many of the South 
African Satyagrahis were from Bardoli and jn the campaigns of 
1921-22 it had been selected by Gandhi as the district in which 
positive Civil Disobedience was to be launched, only to be dis- 
appointed at the last moment by his decision to postpone it after 
the Chauri-Chaura violence. 

After Gandhi had been imprisoned the Congress workers in 
Gujarat, headed by VaUabhbhai Patel, had worked intensively to 
carry out the constructive programme in BardoU, so that “it might 
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vindicate itself in history as the first place for Civil Disobedience 
chosen by Gandhiji.” Now here were Kalyanji and Kunvarji, the 
two brothers who were mainly responsible for inviting Gandhi to 
select Bardoli as his first field of operations and who had been 
working in that taluha all these years, sent by Vallabhbhai to seek 
guidance. The story they told as they walked along beside him 
was all too familiar. Contrary to the advice of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Compaittee appointed to consider the Government of India 
Bill, 1919, and contrary to a resolution of the Legislative Council 
of the Bombay Presidency in 1924, the Bombay Government in 
1927 had raised the rate of the land tax nominally by 22% but in 
actual application in some instances over 60%. 

Under the 1919 Act land revenue was ^^a reserved subject.*’ 
That meant it was beyond the control of the provincial Legislature. 
In 1873 a High Court had decided an appeal against assessment in 
favour of a peasant and against the Government’s Settlement Officer, 
with the result that a Bombay Revenue Jurisdiction Act had been 
passed excluding the jmisdiction of civil courts in matters of assess- 
ments. Thus there was virtually no control over the Executive 
and no appeal to an independent tribunal was possible. 

In this case the peasants claimed that the investigation upon 
which the increase had been based was wholly inadequate, that the 
tax official’s report ‘was inaccurate and carelessly compiled, and 
that the increase was unwarranted and unjust. They asked the 
Governor to appoint an independent and impartial committee of 
enquiry to hold a thorough public investigation, and were willing 
to abide by the result of such an enquiry. 

The local leaders had gone to Vallabhbhai for help, and at first 
he was reluctant to intervene. They came again, with renewed 
pleas, and he sent them back with stern warnings of the suffering 
that would be entailed in Satyagraha. Still they pleaded, and now 
they had come at Patel’s wish to Gandhi himself. While they 
talked Vallabhbhai Patel himself joined them and in answer to 
Gandhi’s questions he said he had studied the case and had no 
doubt that the cause was just. ‘‘Well then,” Gandhi decided, 
“there is nothing more to be considered. Victory to Gujarat !” 

It was a victory. The result was predictable from the tone of 
the speeches on either side. Vallabhbhai was superb, and the 
peasants adored him. He in turn humbly acknowledge himself 
“responsible to the man of Sabarmati,” for he was using Gandhi’s 
weapon of Satyagraha and he must not fail. Vallabhbhai was the 
son of an agriculturist, he spoke in their idiom and was tireless 
and fearless as lie moved among them. To one of the numerous 
Liberal friends who tried prematurely to bring about an end to 
the struggle he wrote simply, “I would have a glorious defeat rather 
than an ignominious compromise.” “Your fight,” he told the 
peasants, “is not for a few lakhs of rupees, but for a principle. 
If you learn how to combine and resist a government, when it is 
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unjust, in a peaceful manner, you will leave to your children a 
heritage that is worth crores of rupees. You are fighting for self- 
respect which ultimately leads to Swaraj ... You peasants are 
always oppressed, always trampled upon. You eat the bread ol 
toil, your life is an unbroken tale of hardship and suffering. Bui 
your suffering is sterile because it is the result of ignorance. Why 
should you not do true penance by undergoing a tithe of that 
suffering intelligently and with a clear knowledge of its spiritual 
significance? If you do that, if you are pure, gods will throw 
incense on your sacrifice and tyrants and despots will cower before 
you.” Gandhi, watching from a distance, saw that ‘^Wallabhbhai 
found his God (Vallabh) in Bardoli.” 

On the Government side there was a display of the insolence 
of office. Patel, who was called by the people themselves ^‘'The 
Peasants’ Sardar” and whom the Government had publicly praised 
a few months before for his heroic relief work in the floods (which 
had saved large sums of revenue) was called an ^^outsider” and the 
officials spoke insultingly of swarms of agitators living on the people. 
Single words sometimes tell us more than histories. That a foreign 
and arbitrary Government could find it possible to describe a beloved 
patriot leader of high standing in the public life of the nation as an 
‘^outsider” is almost unbelieveable. But they did; and in doing 
it they showed the bankruptcy of their position. 

They did not give way easily. They brought in Pathan 
ruffians from Bombay, they seized and sold moveable property, 
they took away the buffaloes when they could get them, they de- 
clared lands forfeit and auctioned territories worth many times the 
value of the entire assessment for the district at absurd prices to 
any lickspittle who could be persuaded to bid for them, Vallabh- 
bhai was undismayed. ^‘Challenge the Government to take up your 
land and carry it, if they can, to England !” he said. He directed 
the peasants to remain on their land and to sow their crops as 
before. No one came to eject them from the forfeited lands, but a 
number of the 250 volunteers who had been enrolled to work among 
a population of 87,000 were arrested on preposterous charges and 
convicted to long terms of imprisonment for such offences as sitting 
on a public road watching the Collector’s house. 

Seven members of the Legislative Council resigned in protest 
against the Government’s repressive policy, and sixty-three patels 
(village headmen) and eleven talatis (subordinate officials) in Bar- 
doli also resigned. The Hon, V. J, Patel, President of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, representing Gujarat, appealed to the Viceroy to 
intervene, and publicly gave Bs, 1,000 a month to the campaign 
ftmd. V, J. Patel was Vallabhbhai’s brother; evidently another 
outsider. 

The Bombay Government finally delivered an ultimatum on 
23rd July, the source of which was plainly indicated by a simul- 
taneous statement by Lord Winterton in the British House of 
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Commons. ‘‘If the conditions mentioned by Sir Leslie Wilson in 
the Bombay Legislative Council today as regards Bardoli are not 
satisfied, the Bombay Government have fuU support of the Govern- 
ment of India in enforcing compliance with law and crushing the 
movement which would clearly then be exposed as one directed 
to coercing Government and not representing reasonable griev- 
ances.’’ 

The ultimatum demanded that the new assessment should be 
paid at once or that the additional 22% should be paid into the 
treasury pending an enquiry which would be made by a Revenue 
Officer into disputed questions of facts and figures only ! Patel 
scored heavily by pointing out the utterly illogical nature ot the 
demand. First pay, then we will consider whether the payment 
asked for was fair ! He asked for the discharge of the Satyagrahi 
prisoners, the restoration of lands sold or forfeited, the current 
price of seized moveables to be refunded, and all dismissals and 
pimishments remitted. If this were done he would accept even an 
official enquiry, provided it was open and impartial and ot a 
judicial nature before which the people might appear. Gandhi and 
Patel together undertook that if such an enquiry were announced 
the campaign would be called off and the old assessment paid with- 
out delay, pending the investigation. 

On 2nd August Gandhi came to Bardoli. He had been ready 
to come at any time, but would not embarrass Patel by an untimely 
visit. He came now to observe, and would do nothing without 
Vallabhbhai’s approval. 

Then the end came suddenly. A number of Members of the 
Legislative Council gave an almost meaningless assurance for which 
the Government asked. Patel made it clear that he regarded this 
statement as untruthful, and reiterated his own minimum terms 
for settlement. But the assurance saved the Government’s face 
and made it possible for them to announce an enquiry in the very 
words of Patel’s ultimatum. Within a short while the prisoners 
were free, the lands restored, the village officials reinstated and 
the enquiry in progress. It was successful in more ways than one. 
It vindicated aU the complaints of inadequate and inaccurate 
statistics, on which the increased assessment had been calculated, 
and recommended an increase of 5.7% instead of 22%. The Indians 
were not in agreement, holding that the evidence showed plainly 
not only that no increase could be justified but tjiat a substantid 
reduction was necessary in many cases. But the principle of in- 
dependent enquiry had been established. The English Officers, 
Mr. Broomfield and Mr. Maxwell, did much to redeem English 
behaviour in Bardoli by their honesty and candour in criticising 
the work of the Assessment and Revenue officials, and were enthu- 
siastic in their praise of the collaboration of the ‘agitators’ whose 
impartial assistance in accumulating evidence was invaluable to 
them. The Satyagrahis had shown themselves as excellent in co- 
operation as they were implacable in resistance to grave injustice. 
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Writing of the events of the year, Jawaharlal Nehru observes : 
‘‘Fifteen years’ stress on non-violence has changed the whole back- 
ground in India and naade the masses much more indifferent to, 
and even hostile to, the idea of terrorism as a method of political 
action. Even the classes from which the terrorists are usually 
drawn, the lower middle-classes and intelligentsia, have been power- 
fully affected by the Congress propaganda against methods of vio- 
lence. Their active and impatient elements, who think in terms of 
revolutionary action, also realise fully now that revolution does 
not come through terrorism, and that terrorism is an outworn and 
profitless method which comes in the way of real revolutionary 
action.” 

N.owhere was the fact better revealed than in the increasingly 
serious clashes with the authorities over the boycott of the Simon 
Commission. The Commission had landed in Bombay on February 
3rd and an all-India hartal had been observed. The boycott was 
maintained and wherever the Commission went they were met by 
black flags and crowds shouting “Go back Simon.” In Madras 
the police opened fire on a crowd killing and injuring a number of 
people, and there was conflict between police and students in 
Calcutta and elsewhere. The climax came at Lahore where one 
of the national leaders, Lala Lajpat Rai, standing by the road-side 
in front of thousands of demonstrators, was assaulted and beaten 
on the chest with a baton by a young English police officer. On 
November 8th Gandhi received a wire from “The Lion of the Pun- 
jab” in answer to his anxious enquiry : “Thanks. Assault unpro- 
voked and deliberate. Received two severe injuries but not serious, 
one on left chest, other on shoulder, other blows warded by friends 
... No cause for anxiety.” The Punjab Government refused 
to apologise for the assault. On 22nd November Gandhi once more 
had the sad task of writing an epitaph for a friend. Lajpat Rai 
was dead. It can scarcely be doubted that the assault hastened 
his end. 

The loss of Lajpat Rai increased the vigotir of the demonstra- 
tions against the Simon Commission, and at Lucknow Jawaharlal 
Nehru was involved in one of the infamous lathi charges by mounte<l 
police as he passed with sixteen followers along an unfrequented 
street. He has given an unforgettable account of the lathi charges 
in Lucknow in his autobiography. 

^ y 

In October Gandhi had disturbed the orthodox Hindus by kill- 
ing a sick calf at his Ashram. The unfortunate animal was injured 
and doctors declared that it had no hope of recovery. Ahimsa 
and the Hindu doctrine of cow-protection strictly forbade slaughter. 
Gandhi discussed the matter with his little community, and despite 
some opposition his compassion for the suffering animal led him 
to direct the doctor to administer a poison injection which killed 
the calf within two minutes. 

All-Party Conferences and an important Committee under the 
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leadership of Motilal Nehru had during the course of the year drawn 
up a Constitution for India on which there was virtual agreement. 
Gandhi had supported the proposal that Motilal should be the next 
President of the Congress and the elder Nehru presided at the 
Calcutta session in December. The Constitution was India’s reply 
to the unrepresentative and unwanted Simon Commission. India 
was giving her own opinion on the matter, and in a resolution 
moved by Gandhi and slightly amended, the Congress pledged 
itself to adopt the Constitution in its entirety if it was accepted 
by the British Parliament within one year. The Constitution would 
have given India Dominion status, although it was made clear that 
propaganda for Complete Independence would continue. If the 
Constitution were rejected, or if it were not accepted by 31st Decem- 
ber 1929, the Congress would organise non-violent non-co-operation. 

The passing of the resolution marked Gandhi’s return to active 
leadership. He had intended to go to Europe in 1929, but now he 
felt he must stay in India. ^^I have no voice from within prompting 
me to go,” he said in February. ‘‘On the contrary, having put 
a constructive resolution before the Congress and having received 
universal support, I feel that I would be guilty of desertion if I 
now went away to Europe. It may be that those who voted for 
the resolution never meant to carry it out. It may be that I shall 
have nothing to do during the year in respect of the programme, 
but I feel that it is not for me to reason thus. I must not lose 
faith in the workers. A voice from within tells me that I must not 
only hold myself in readiness to do what comes my way, but I 
must even think out and suggest means for working out what, to 
me, is a great programme. A^bove all, I must prepare myself for 
the next year’s struggle whatever shape it may take.” 
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Chapter VII 

INDIA’S DEMAND— 

THE CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE CAMPAIGN AND 
THE TRUCE 


ONCE more Gandhi resumed his travels among the villages. At 
Calcutta in March he arranged a bonfire of foreign cloth. He was 
charged with committing nuisance by disobeying or abetting de- 
fiance of an order designed to prohibit the burning of straw in 
public ! Returning from his tour in Burma to face the indictment, 
Gandhi was solemnly tried and fined one rupee. 

He went on to Andhradesa and the United Provinces. He 
worked without pausing through the hottest months of the year, 
addressing meetings of 10,000 to 25,000 every few miles; the prin- 
cipal meeting of the day might even exceed 100,000. There could 
be no doubt now, if there ever had been real doubt, that Gandhi 
was the acknowledged leader of the Indian people. But in Septem- 
ber, when ten Provinces voted for him to be the next President of 
Congress, he refused and Jawaharlal Nehru took his place. 

At the end of October 1929 Lord Irwin issued a state- 
ment announcing the willingness of the British Government, now 
a Labour Government, to meet representatives both of British India 
and the States to seek agreement for the final proposals to be sub- 
mitted to Parliament and later embodied in a new India Act, A 
mixed gathering of Indian leaders replied, welcoming the announce- 
ment and saying they thought it vital to the proposed Conference 
that a policy of general conciliation should be adopted, political 
prisoners released, and Congress as the largest political organisation 
given a proportionate representation in the Conference. Gandhi 
wrote that he was ‘^dying for co-operation.” He could wait for a 
Dominion Constitution if he could get Dominion Status in action, 
if there was a real change of heart among the British rulers. 

On December 23rd Gandhi, Motilal Nehru, Mr. Jinnah, the 
Moderate Sir TeJ Sapru, and Vittalbhai Patel (Vallabhbhai’s brother) 
metr the Viceroy in Delhi. Lord Irwin had just narrowly escaped 
assassination in a train when a time-bom^ had exploded, wrecking 
his dining-car. But he was jovial and unperturbed by the danger 
of the morning. Gandhi began by asking for an assurance that the 
Round Table Conference would proceed on the basis of full Dominion 
Status. The Viceroy could not promise this. The negotiations had 
failed in the first hour. 



On Christmas Day the Lahore Congress opened under the 
Presidentship of Jawaharlal Nehru, The main resolution appreciated 
the efforts of the Viceroy to achieve a settlement, but in the light 
of the conversations Congress could not participate in the proposed 
Round Table Conference. The Constitution drafted by the Nehru 
Committee had lapsed, the year was up, and the first step in the 
struggle was resignation from the Councils. The objective was 
Complete Independence, and the A.I.C.C. was empowered to launch 
Civil Disobedience. The era of the Swarajists was over. For six 
years they had fought from within the Coimcils, contrary to the 
programme agreed before Gandhi’s arrest, and to his judgment 
after release in 1924. The ^^No-Changers” had won the last battle 
and Gandhi, afthough not the nominal president, was the acknow- 
ledged leader. 

As a preliminary measure, the Congress declared a boycott of 
the Central and Provincial Legislatures and called upon Congress 
members of those bodies to tender their resignations. Motilal Nehru 
himself made the call. ^^Nearly all of them came out in a body,” 
wrote Jawaharlal, ^^a very few refusing to do so, although this 
involved a breach of their election promises.” 

January 26th was fixed as National Independence Day, when 
a pledge of independence was to be taken. All over the country 
the national tricolour flag was hoisted and hundreds of thousands 
of people signed the pledge of independence. On the previous day, 
the Viceroy in a speech before the Legislature had done his best 
to make the Government’s policy seem just and necessary. But 
the most he could say was that the coming Round Table Con- 
ference ^*will be convened for the purpose of elucidating and 
harmonizing opinion and so affording guidance to His Majesty’s 
Government on whom the responsibility must subsequently de- 
volve of drafting proposals for the consideration of Parliament.” 
British statesmen still regarded India’s freedom as a British 
question, to be decided in Britain by the British Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Certain Indians might be given a trip to London, encour- 
aged to state their opinions, and so demonstrate to Parliament 
and public the extent of the disagreement between Princes and 
people, Hindus and Moslems. Some of the things they said might 
prove helpful. But the British must decide, the responsibifity 
was with Whitehall. In this matter the Labour Government was 
no different from the Tories. Gandhi, at least, was not surprised. 
During the first weeks of his convalescence at Juhu in 1924, a 
journalist had asked his opinion of the new Labour Government. 
^^It has a precarious existence,” Gandhi had said. ‘Tt has to 
depend on the good-will of other parties, and if it isn’t to break 
in pieces, it has to conciliate its very exacting constituents and 
follow out its special domestic programme. I have no doubt 
that in trying to acquire the support of the majority of the House 
in pushing through its domestic programme, it will pot hesitate 
to sacrifice its principles regarding Imperial policy affecting India, 
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or Indians in South Africa and Kenya. In fact, I should not be 
surprised, seeing it is so weak, if the Labour Government does 
worse even than its predecessors so far as Indian policy is con- 
cerned.’^ 

So it proved, from the Indian point of view. The vague but 
exciting statements about self-determination made during the Great 
War had led to nothing but the measure of provincial autonomy 
(in which all the principal subjects were ‘reserved’ to the British) 
and the ignominious ‘talking shop’ at the Centre. For ten years 
this not very generous “instalment of self-government” had been 
endured unwillingly, then the statutory commission had been 
appointed. No Indians were to have a hand in the drafting of 
the Report. No guarantee could be given that the nation’s demand 
for nothing less than Dominion Status would be the basis of the 
Round Table Conference. The British would decide, and in view 
of the way they had flouted Indian opinion and persecuted India’s 
leaders, not much could be expected from Whitehall. 

Gandhi considered that Irwin’s statement made the position 
quite clear. Still he offered to put off Civil Disobedience if Britain 
would grant the substance, if not the outward form of self-govern- 
ment. He asked MacDonald and Irwin for eleven things : total 
prohibition, restoration of the exchange rate to Is. 4d., 50% re- 
duction of land revenue, abolition of the Salt Tax, reduction of 
military expenditure by “at least 50% to begin with,” reduction 
of civil service salaries by half, a protective tariff against foreign 
cloth, enactment of a Coastal Reservation Bill, discharge of all 
political prisoners not condemned for murder or attempted mur- 
der, abolition or popular control of the C.I.D., and issue of licenses 
for fire-arms for self-defence, subject to popular control. “Let 
the Viceroy satisfy us,” he pleaded, “with regard to these very 
simple but vital needs of India. He will then hear no talk of 
Civil Disobedience ...” 

It was not an absurd demand from a people whose average 
income, including the millionaires and the wealthy Princes, was 
threepence per day.* 

Simultaneously the Working Committee issued a terrible indict- 
ment, “The British Government in India has not only deprived 
the Indian people of their freedom but has based itself on the 
exploitation of the masses, and has ruined India economically, 
politically, culturally and spiritually . . . We hold it to be a 
crime against man and God to submit any longer to a rule that 
has caused this four-fold disaster to our country.” 

In February the Committee met at Sabarmati. Civil Disobe- 
dience, it resolved, should be initiated and controlled by those who 
believe in non-violence for the purpose of achieving Purna Swaraj, 
as an article of faith. Even so there were doubts. Was the country 


*An official estimate for the year 1931 pnt the ayerage annual income at 94/-, 
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prepared for mass Civil Disobedience? Others wanted an assur- 
ance that Civil Disobedience would not again be called off if there 
was some local outbreak. Gandhi recognised that the responsibility 
devolving on him was the greatest he had ever undertaken. There 
was danger in Civil Disobedience, the danger of an outbreak of 
violence. But this time there could be no turning back, the 
struggle in freedom’s battle of non-violence against violence, no 
matter from what quarter, must go on. As Jawaharlal Nehru 
saw, the coxmtry was disciplined now, and there was a clearer 
appreciation of the nature of the struggle. The masses knew, too, 
that Gandhi ‘‘was terribly in earnest about non-violence. There 
could be no doubt about that now as there probably wiis in the 
minds of some people ten years before.” The lesson of Chauri- 
Chaura had been learnt, and the self-control of the volimteers who 
had suffered imder lathi charges during the boycott of the Simon 
Commission had been encouraging. Still control must be in the 
hands of those who believed in non-violence as a faith. Volunteers 
might be accepted if they would honestly follow non-violence as 
a policy. Purists may deem this a compromise, but Gandhi, like 
Confucius, might have said, “In sanctioning a man’s entry here, 
I sanction nothing he may do on his withdrawal. Why, indeed, 
be so extreme? When a man cleanses himself and comes to me 
I may accept his present cleanness without becoming sponsor of 
his past.” But the volunteers must be self-controlled. On Feb- 
ruary 27th 1980 Gandhi published his code of discipline in Youns^ 
India. 

The Satyagrahi must harbour no anger, must suffer the anger 
of his opponent, putting up with assaults but refusing to retaliate. 
He must refrain from insults and from swearing, he must protect 
opponents from insult or attack even at the risk of his life. As 
a prisoner he must behave in an exemplary manner, as a member 
of his unit in the struggle he must obey the orders of his leaders 
(although he may resign from the unit in the event of serious dis- 
agreement). He may not expect guarantees for maintenance of 
his dependants. 

The moment for launching Civil Disobedience could not be 
delayed. The tension in the country was at its height, and be- 
cause of lack of resistance to deeply-felt injustices violence might 
break out. The dynamic must be directed at once into non- 
violent channels. 

On 2nd March Gandhi once more addressed the Viceroy, in 
a letter written from the Ashram at Sabarmati. He gave a long, 
reasoned, moderate statement of India’s grievances. He spoke 
particularly of the terrific pressure of Land Revenue, the burden 
of the Salt Tax which fell most heavily on the very poor, the 
iniquity of the large drink and drug revenue, and the extrava- 
gant and ruinous administration. “Take your own salary,” he 
wrote. “It is over Rs. 21,000 per month, besides many other 
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indirect additions. The British Trime Minister gets £55000 pei 
year, i. e., over Rs. 5,400 per month at the present rate of ex- 
change. You are getting over Rs. 700 per day, against India’s 
average income of less than 2 annas per day. The Prime Minister 
gets Rs. 180 per day against Great Britain’s average income of 
nearly Rs. 2 per day. Thus, you are getting much over five thou- 
sand times India’s average income. The British Prime Minister is 
getting only ninety times Britain’s average income. On bended 
knee, I ask you to ponder over this phenomenon ...” He 
pleaded for an announcement in the next nine days that the 
Government would remedy some of these evils. Otherwise he 
would launch Civil Disobedience by a symbolic breach of the Salt 
Laws, The letter was taken to Delhi by a young Englishman, 
Reginald Reynolds. The reply was only an expression of regret 
that Gandhi should be ^^contemplating a course of action which 
was clearly bound to involve violation of the Law and danger to 
the public peace.” 

Gandhi’s rejoinder was a trumpet call to the nation. ‘^On 
bended knees I asked for bread and received a stone. The»JEnglish 
nation responds only to force, and I am not surprised %y the 
Viceregal reply. The only public peace the Nation knows is the 
peace of the public prison. India is a vast prison house. I re- 
pudiate this (British) Law and regard it as my sacred duty to 
break the mournful monotony of compulsory peace that is choking 
the heart of the Nation for want of free vent.” 

Gandhi’s plan was characteristic. The little community in 
the Ashram were to launch the campaign. Hitherto they had 
been kept in reserve in order that by a long course of discipline 
they might acquire stability. The restraint had been willingly 
accepted in the hope that some day they would be able to give a 
good account of themselves and of Satyagraha. ^^If,” said Gandhi, 
*^at the end of nearly fifteen years of its existence, the Ashram 
cannot give such a demonstration, it and I should disappear, and 
it would be well for the Nation, the Ashram and me.” To his 
Working Committee colleagues he would say little but ^‘'Wait till 
I begin. Once I march to the place, the idea will be released. 
You will know what to do.” The place was Dandi, on the sea- 
coast two hundred miles from the Ashram, and at 6,30 in the 
morning of 12th March Gandhi with seventy-nine followers turned 
his face to the sea, pledged not to return to the Ashram until 
the Salt Act was repealed, until Swaraj was won. Carrying a 
long stick in his hand, with a gentle smile playing on his face 
he strode at the head of his peaceful army along the road to Aslali, 
ten miles away, between densely packed crowds of people who 
had been standing for hours to watch him pass. At Jambusar, 
Jawaharlal came for last minute consultations. His father wanted 
to give their palatial family residence in Allahabad to the nation. 
They spent a few hours together and then Nehru watched him go 
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with his party on the next stage in the journey to the salt sea. 

saw him/’ he wrote, ^^staff in hand, marching along at the 
head of his followers, with firm step and a peaceful but undaunted 
look. It was a moving sight.” 

After twenty-four days, they reached the sea at Dandi, on 
the coast below Surat. The night of 5th April was spent in fasting 
and prayer and in the morning the pilgrims bathed in the sea. 
At 8. 30 Gandhi bent down and picked up a lump of natural salt. 
The law was broken. 

It was the signal for which the nation had been waiting. All 
over the country, in town and village, people began to manufac- 
ture and sell ‘^contraband” salt. There were large numbers of 
arrests and the President of the Assembly, V. J. Patel, resigned 
declaring that he could better serve the country by joining the 
movement. Jawaharlal was arrested in mid- April, and the Presi- 
dentship of the Congress passed to Gandhi. Gandhi himself was 
arrested on May 4sth after midnight and was once more confined 
in Yeravda Jail. His arrest led to extensive hartals throughout 
the country and increased activity. Abbas T^abji took charge 
when Gandhi was arrested, and when he too was imprisoned con- 
trol passed to the poet, Mrs. Naidu, who was also arrested but 
subsequently released. 

“God willing, it is my intention to set out for Dharasana and 
reach there with my companions and demand possession of the 
Salt Works,” Gandhi had written in a second letter to the Viceroy. 
His arrest prevented him from directing the operation personally 
but the plan was nevertheless carried out. Two thousand five 
hundred non-violent volunteers raided Dharasana Salt Depot, 
under the leadership of Sarojini Naidu, and the journalist Webb 
Miller has left a graphic description of the scene. Mrs. Naidu led 
the volunteers in prayer, and then addressed them briefly : 
“Gandhi’s body is in jail but his soul is with you. India’s pres- 
tige is in your hands. You must not use any violence under any 
circumstances. You will be beaten but you must not resist; you 
must not even raise a hand to ward ofi blows.” With Manilal 
Gandhi, Gandhi’s second son, in the forefront the throng moved 
forward towards the salt-pans, which were now surrounded with 
barbed wire and ditches filled with water, guarded by four hundred 
Surat police with half a dozen British officials in command. The 
police carried lathis — “five foot^lubs tipped with steel.” Twenty- 
five riflemen stood ready. 

A hundred yards from the stockade the Gandhi men drew up 
and a picked column advanced, wading the ditches and approach- 
ing the barbed wire. Police officials ordered them to disperse. 
The column silently ignored the warning and slowly walked for- 
ward. “Suddenly,” writes Miller, “at a word* of command, scores 
of native police rushed upon the advancing marchers, and rained 
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blows on their heads with the steel-shod lathis. Not one oi the 
marchers even raised an arm to fend off the blows. They went 
down like ten-pins. From where I stood I heard the sickening 
whacks of the clubs on unprotected skulls. The waiting crowd 
of watchers groaned and sucked in their breaths in sympathetic 
pain at every blow. Those struck down fell sprawling, uncon- 
scious or writhing in pain with fractured skulls or broken shoulders. 
In two or three minutes the ground was quilted with bodies. Great 
patches of blood widened on their white clothes. The survivors 
without breaking ranks silently and doggedly marched on until 
struck down . . .’’ 

So it went on. When the first column was gone another 
marched forward. ‘‘Although every one knew that within a few 
minutes he' would be beaten down, perhaps killed, I could detect 
no signs of wavering or fear. They marched steadily with heads 
up, without the encouragement of music or cheeringi or any possi- 
bility that they might escape serious injury or death. The police 
rushed out and methodically and mechanically beat down the 
second column. There was no fight, no struggle; the marchers 
simply walked forward until struck down. There were no out- 
cries, only groans after they fell. There were not enough stretcher- 
bearers to carry off the wounded ; I saw eighteen* injured being 
carried off simultaneously, while forty-two still lay bleeding on 
the ground awaiting stretcher-bearers. The blankets used as 
stretchers were sodden with blood.’’ 

After a while tactics were varied, and twenty-five men would 
advance and sit waiting. The police beat the sitting men with 
their lathis. “Finally the police became enraged by the non- 
resistance, sharing, I suppose, the helpless rage I had already felt 
at the demonstrators for not fighting back. They commenced 
savagely kicking the seated men in the abdomen and testicles. The 
injured men writhed and squealed in agony, which seemed to in- 
flame the fury of the police, and the crowd again almost broke 
away from their leaders. The police then began dragging the 
sitting men by the arms or feet, sometimes for a hundred yards, 
and throwing them into ditches. One was dragged to a ditch 
where I stood ; the splash of his body doused me with muddy water. 
Another policeman dragged a Gandhi man to the ditch, threw him 
in, then belaboured him over the head with a lathi. Hour after 
hour stretcher-bearers carried back a stream of inert, bleeding 
bodies.” Sarojini Naidu and Manilal Gaildhi were arrested. V. J. 
Patel came, and sitting on the ground beneath a mango-tree, dressed 
in the same coarse hand-sprm smock that the crowd wore, he said, 
surveying the scene : “All hope of reconciling India with the British 
Empire is lost for ever. I can understand any government’s taking 
people into custody and punishing them for breaches of the law, 
but I cannot understand how any government that calls itself 
civilized could deal ns savagely and brutally with non-violent, xm- 
resisting men as the British have this morning.” 



By eleven in the morning, at a temperature of 116 in the 
shade, activities slackened. Miller, the only foreign correspondent, 
went to the temporary hospital. He counted 820 injured, many 
still insensible with fractured skulls, others writhing in agony from 
kicks in the testicles and stomach . . . Scores of the injured had 
received no treatment for hours and two had died. The Govern- 
ment of India made every effort to prevent Miller from communi- 
cating' his reports to his newspaper in London and only three 
hundred-word meessages got through. 

In Yeravda Jail Gandhi was translating from the Upanishads 
and other Sanskrit scriptures the beautiful hymns which Mr. John 
Hoyland has given to the English public in the volirme of ^^Songs 
From Prison.^’ Sarojini Naidu had told the marchers at Dharasana 
that Gandhi was with them in spirit. Surely he was, as he sat in 
his cell, translating the lines of Kabir : 

^^He who is valiant of heart fleeth not from the face of peril. 
And he who fleeth from peril is craven and base : 

Behold, the battle is joined, 

Fierce, fierce is the onslaught : 

Anger, passion and pride. 

Ambition, lust and desire, 

Are the foes who ride wildly upon us : 

At our side fight our friends, 

Self-rule, truth, piety, peace. 

The warrior^s sword is the Holy Name, 

And we brandish it wide : 

In that war 
Cravens are never seen, 

But the valorous fight in the van.’* 

The battle was fought not only at Dharasggia but through- 
out India. Another Salt Depot at Wadala was besieged, and 400 
volunteers were arrested, many more being injured in lathi charges. 
15,000 volunteers took part. In Madras a crowd was fired on, 
and machine-guns were used in the Frontier Province to disperse 
a crowd in Peshawar. Even under machine-gun fire the volunteers 
preserved their disciplined and peaceful courage. Towards the 
end of the year theije was a deeply significant incident in Barisal. 
Five hundred persons were injured in lathi charges in one day. 
Police were said to have set fire to property of Satyagrahis and 
their sympathisers and reports of indecent assault were received 
from many quarters. The village became infuriated, arrested the 
police, locked them in the local school and set fire to it. Two 
Congress volunteers broke the door open and rescued the police 
from the flames at the risk of their own lives. India had atoned 
for Chauri-Chaura. 

George Slocombe, an English journalist who witnessed the raid 
on the Wadala Depot, obtained an early interview with Gandhi 
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in jail. ^^The imprisoned Mahatma/^ he wrote, ^^now incarnates 
the very soul of India.’’ He begged that the Government should 
negotiate. The Government, with a hundred thousand political 
prisoners and hands red with the blood of thousands more of 
their peaceful opponents, would make no move, but the indefati- 
gable Moderate leaders, Sapru and Jayakar, were permitted to 
interview Gandhi, who was induced to write a letter to the Nehrus, 
also in jail. Gandhi wrote that he doubted if the time was ripe for 
negotiations, but shortly afterwards the prisoners were brought 
together for consultations, on 14th August 1930. The Government 
would make no concession, negotiations failed at the outset. 

An important feature of the Civil Disobedience programme 
was a no-tax campaign. Vallabhbhai Patel once more led Bardoli. 
The opportunity for which they had waited so long had come at 
last. Repressive measures by the authorities became so intolerable 
that finally almost the whole population migrated from the British 
territory to the villages in the neighbouring Indian State of Baroda. 
Mr. H. N. Brailsford visited one of the places in which the 80,000 
were encamped. They had built temporary shelters with matting 
for walls and palm leaves on sacking for roof. ^‘But they are 
crowded together with their beloved cattle, and packed in the 
narrow space are all their household goods, the great jars in which 
they store their rice, cloths and churns, chests and beds, shining 
pots of brass, here a plough, there a picture of the gods, and 
everywhere, at intervals, the presiding genius of this camp, a 
photograph of Mahatma Gandhi. I asked a big group of them 
why they had left their homes. The women gave the promptest 
and simplest answer — ‘Because Mahatmaji is in prison.’ The 
men were still conscious of an economic grievance; ‘farming does 
not pay and the tax is unjust.’ One or two said, ‘To win Swaraj’ 
or Self-Government.” Brailsford reported terrorism by the 
Government. “One village was haunted every night by a gang of 
ruffians, who fired guns, tore veils, and on one occasion murdered 
an old peasant with an axe” — and many more tales of the same 
kind. 

While all this was going on the first Round Table Conference 
met in St. James Palace, the King presiding, to deliberate on the 
future of India. The Conference could only advise the British 
Government. It might take what the British chose to offer in 
diplomatic lang^uage, or it might take it from the steel-tipped 
lathi. 

The Conference ended in January, although — as Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald let out — ^the Prime Minister’s concluding statement on 
the Government’s policy, delivered on January 19th, was drafted 
before Christmas. Members of the Simon Commission had taken 
no part in the Conference. Their Report had recommended im- 
portant constitutional changes in the Provinces and in the Legis- 
lative Assembly that would have resfulted in a substantial increase 
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of power for the Indian representatives, while leaving ultimate 
control in the hands of the British, who continued to direct defence 
and foreign affairs, and to hold powers of veto on the decisions 
of the democratic assemblies. But, says Professor Coupland, “The 
ultimate establishment of an all-India federation, including the 
States, was relegated to the distant future ; nor was any reference 
made to Dominion Status, though in 1929 the attainment of that 
status had been officially declared to be the ‘natural issue’ of the 
policy of 1917.” 

Mr. Winston Churchill, leading a powerful section of the Con- 
servative Party, favoured the Simon Report, and bitterly de- 
nounced the “painful difference” between the Viceroy and the 
Government of India on the one hand and the Statutory Com- 
mission on the other. There was a tense political battle over 
the recommendations of the First Round Table Conference, Mr, 
Churchill roimdly saying that the Conservative Party could not 
be bound to them, and Mr. Baldwin pledging the Party to carry 
out the undertakings and trying to make the most of the “safe- 
guards” which remained undefined, and which would determine 
the measure of control to remain in British hand^. Mr. MacDonald 
had pledged Britain in the following vague terms : 

“The view of His Majesty’s Government is that responsibility 
for the Government of India should be placed upon the Legis- 
latures, Central and Provincial, with such provision as may 
be necessary to guarantee, during a period of transition, the 
observance of certain obligations and to meet other special 
circumstances, and also with such guarantees as are required 
by the minorities to protect their political liberties and rights. 

“In such statutory safeguards as may be made for meeting 
the needs of the transitional period, it will be the primary 
concern of His Majesty’s Government to see that the reserved 
powers aje so framed and exercised as not to prejudice the 
advance of India through the new Constitution to ftill respon- 
sibility for her own Government.” 

A week after the end of the Conference in London, Gandhi and 
twenty-six other Congress leaders were unconditionally released - 
Three Moderate leaders who had been among the Delegates to the 
Conference — Sastri, Sapru and Jayakar — had cabled asking that 
no decision should be made by Congress until they had had an 
opportunity for discussion with the Nationalist leaders. 

For the present Gandhi contented himself with saying that 
he would judge the R.T.C. tree by its fruit. HTe had received 
a stupendous mass welcome in Bombay, but hurried on to Allaha- 
bad, where Motilal Nehru was dying. It was late at night when 
he arrived, but Motilal was lying awake, waiting for him, and 
Jawaharlal — ^who had been released at the same time — saw that 
Gandhi’s presence and the few words he uttered had a soothing 
effect on his father. 



One after another the Indian leaders arrived, assembling for 
a crucial meeting of the Working Committee, and coming to pay 
homage to the dying man. He sat ‘^like an old lion mortally 
wounded and with his physical strength almost gone, but still 
very leonine and kingly.” 

am going soon, Mahatmaji,” he said to Gandhi, ^^and I 
shall not be here to see Swaraj. But I know that you have won 
it and will soon have it.” On the morning of February 6th he died 
at Lucknow where he had been taken for treatment. The body 
was brought back to Allahabad wrapped in the National flag, and 
with another flag flying overhead. “There were some ceremonies 
at home,” wrote Jawaharlal, “and then the last journey to the 
Ganga with a mighty concourse of people. As evening fell on the 
river bank on that winter day, the great flames leapt up and con- 
sumed that body which had meant so much to us who were close 
to him as to millions in India. Gandhiji said a few moving 
words to the multitude, and then all of us crept silently home. 
The stars were out and shining brightly when we returned, lonely 
and desolate.” 

The political situation gave Gandhi no respite for grief. Dear 
pite the official “peace offer” from Britain “unprovoked assaults 
on innocent persons still continue,” he declared, “respectable 
people are summarily and without apparent reason deprived of 
their movable and immovable property by mere executive action* 
A procession of women was forcibly dispersed. They were seized 
by the hair and kicked with boots. The continuance of such re- 
pression will make Congress co-operation impossible even if other 
difficulties were got over.” 

Sapru and Jayakar had nothing fresh to tell the Congress 
leaders, despite their cable, and Gandhi resolved to open conver- 
sations with Lord Irwin at once. He wrote asking for a heart to 
heart talk, and when an affirmative reply came he hurried off to 
Delhi in a third-class railway carriage. This was ihore than Mr. 
Churchill could tolerate. “It is alarming and also nauseating,” 
he declared, “to see Mr. Gandhi, a seditious Middle Temple law- 
yer, now posing as a fakir of a type well-known in the East, 
striding half-naked up the steps of the Viceregal palace, while he 
is still organising and conducting a defiant campaign of civil dis- 
obedience, to parley on equal terms with the representative of the 
King-Emperor. ’ ’ 

Indeed, as Bernays noted in his diary, “Lord Irwin has taken 
great risks. He has decided to negotiate with rebels. Already 
there are murmurs of indignation behind him in London. The 
British Government is cautious and unhelpful. The last thing it 
wants is an election on India. If things go wrong there is no help 
there. His own Executive Council are loyal but dubious. He 
himself must know that if the negotiations break down the position 
will be infinitely worse than it would have been if they had never 
taken it in hand.” 
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Of Lord Irwin’s sincerity there was no doubt. But apart from 
the serious differences between New Delhi and the Cabinet, there 
were those in the Indian Civil Service who were engaged in a deep 
and tortuous ganae. One of them boasted to Bernays, ‘^We know 
Gandhi won’t co-operate. I do not like these conversations, but 
one step leads to another. If we appealed to Gandhi to come along 
and help, we had to let him out of prison ; and if we let him 
out of prison, we had to let him coni^ult with the Viceroy. It may 
all work out for the best. He will be manoeuvred into such a 
position where, if he breaks away, he will alienate all moderate 
sympathy and be left with nothing but a rump of irreconcilables.” 

*‘That,” comments Bernays, ‘‘is a very typical Civil Service 
point of view. They are seldom sincere in any gesture of good- 
will they make. They are determined to hold on to power to the 
last, and so far they have be^n remarkably successful.” 

Gandhi went to a large bungalow in Old Delhi, the house of 
Dr. Ansari. From its verandah there was a magnificent view of 
the turreted walls of the old city, and a few yards away was the 
palace of the Moghul emperors. Beyond the sprawling river 
Jumna stretched the dusty plain. Five miles away, in the Imperial 
capital at New Delhi, in the Viceroy’s house at the end of a 
broad, stately avenue, was Lord Irwin. 

Gandhi raised three main issues, which he regarded as a test 
of good faith. He wanted an enquiry into alleged police outrages ; 
the abolition of the salt tax, and the legalisation of peaceful picket- 
ing of liquor shops and foreign cloth merchants. He also discussed 
a general amnesty, repeal of special Ordinances, restitution of con- 
fiscated property, and reinstatement of officials. Conversations 
were frank and friendly. 

At Dr. Ansari’s in the evenings there were prayer meetings. 
Moslems, Hindus, Europeans, Sikhs, men of all creeds and all races 
met on the lawn in front of the verandah, and in the darkness, 
Gandhi, with the aid of a small lamp, read a non-sectarian service. 
In the early mornings Gandhi woifid take long walks along the 
Ridge and sometimes Jawaharlal would accompany him. “We 
talked of many matters, of the past, of the present, and especially 
of the future. I remember how he surprised me with one of his 
ideas about the future of the Congress. I had imagined that the 
Congress, as such, would automatically cease to exist with the 
coming of freedom. He thought that Congress should continue, 
but on one condition : that it passed a self-denying ordinance, 
laying it down that none of its members could accept a paid job 
under the State, and if any one wanted such a post of authority 
in the State, he would have to leave Congress. I do not at present 
remember how he worked this out, but the whole idea underlying 
it was that the Congress by its detachment and having no axe to 
grind, could exercise tremendous moral pressure on the Executive 
as well as other departments of the Government, and thus keep 
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them on the right track*’ — an idea which Jawaharlal found diffi- 
culty in appreciating. 

But differ as they might, the two men were bound closely 
by friendship and mutual respect. No one has praised Gandhi 
more shrewdly than Nehru. . He does represent the peasant 

masses of India ; he is the quintessence of the conscious and sub- 
conscious will of those millions. It is perhaps something more 
than representation ; for he is the idealized personification of those 
vast millions. Of course, he is not the average peasant. A man 
of the keenest intellect, of fine feeling and good taste, wide vision ; 
very human, and yet essentially the ascetic who has suppressed 
his passions and emotions, sublimated them and directed them in 
spiritual channels ; a tremendous personality, drawing people to 
himself like a magnet, and calling out fierce loyalties and attach- 
ments — all this so utterly unlike and beyond a peasant. And yet 
withal he is the great peasant, with a peasant’s outlook on 
affairs, and with a peasant’s blindness to some aspects of life. But 
India is peasant India, and so he knows his India well and reacts 
to her lightest tremors, and gauges a situation accurately and 
almost instinctively, and has a knack of acting at the psychological 
moment.” 

The vitality of the man ! The amazing energy and inner 
power ‘^coming out of some inexhaustible spiritual reservoir.” And 
how ^^he disciplined our lazy and demoralized peoplq and made 
them work — ^p.ot by force or any material inducement, but by a 
gentle look and a soft word and, above all, by personal example.” 

There came a crisis in the official conversations. Irwin, after 
consulting London, refused the police enquiry. The most he would 
do was to have any case of alleged repression investigated on the 
spot by the local authorities themselves. A breakdown seemed 
unavoidable, and on March 2nd when Gandhi left Dr. Ansari’s 
house he intended to break off negotiations. The Working Com- 
mittee expected him back in three-quarters of an hour. But at 
half-past three he was not back. The hours dragged on and at last, 
shortly after six he returned. 

Irwin had made a personal appeal to him. ^ ^Forget all about 
your theoretic right to demand a police enquiry; I admit that 
you have got the right to demand an enquiry. Of course you 
have. I appeal to you to forgo it. You must realise that nothing 
could result from a police enquiry but mutual recrimination. Can- 
not we let bygones be bygones ? I appeal to you to come in on 
the side of peace.” Gandhi replied at once, ‘Hf you make an 
appeal to me on those grounds, ypur Excellency, I h^ve no other 
course but to respond to it.” 

The Secretary of the Home Department, Mr. H. W. Emerson, 
now took part in the discussion. Soon Gandhi secured a con- 
cession on the salt tax, as a result of which people living on the 
sea-coast were to be allowed to manufacture salt. It made little 
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difference to the Government, but a big difference in principle. As 
Bernays observed, ‘'‘Gandhi began his great march to Dandi beach 
to defy the law by manufacturing salt and the mareli has ended 
in his negotiating successfully the removal of the ban as man to 
man in the Viceroy’s study.” 

But Gandhi felt an uneasy sense of something wrong. Finally 
he fastened on the question of the return of lands confiscated for 
non-payment of land revenue. Vallabhbhai Patel had promised 
the peasants of Gujarat that when peace was made their lands 
would be restored. Once more it seemed that negotiations must 
break down. The Viceroy refused to agree to Gandhi’s demand 
about the restoration of land when it had passed to a third party, 
but he at last agreed to insert in the draft a statement indicating 
Gandhi’s objections to the clause. At 2 a.m. in the morning 
Gandhi came back once more to Old Delhi. A formula on picketing 
had been agreed, earlier in the negotiations. Release of political 
prisoners was promised. The Viceroy would give Gandhi a note to 
the Bombay Government so that he might take up with them the 
question of the confiscated lands. Gandhi had agreed that the 
scope of future discussion at the resumed Rotmd Table Conference 
should be “with the object of considering further the scheme for 
the constitutional Government of India discussed at the Round 
Table Conference” — ^in other words the terms of reference would 
be the January statement by Mr. MacDonald. 

The Working Committee was by no means satisfied. Valla- 
bhbhai Patel objected to the formula on the question of confiscated 
lands. Jawaharlal Nehru deplored the acceptance of a basis of 
discussion short of complete independence. Nobody thought the 
undertaking to release prisoners was sufficiently comprehensive. 

Gandhi interrogated member after member of the Committee 
— should he break on prisoners ? on picketing ? on lands ? on what ? 
Reluctantly the Committee accepted the settlement. But it was 
made clear from the outset that if the Conference failed to satisfy 
the Congress demand, or if Government broke the terms of the truce, 
Civil Disobedience would be resumed. Lord Irwin had objected 
to Gandhi’s statement that Civil Disobedience was only suspended. 
They had agreed to say “discontinued” instead. 

Gandhi went again to Lord Irwin and made it clear to him 
that Congress would claim independence, and would be represented 
at the Conference on that basis only. 

Exactly a year had passed between the day when Reginald 
Reynolds had delivered Gandhi’s letter and the day the Pact was 
signed in Delhi. Almost the first thing Gandhi did, on the evening 
of the same day, was to address a gathering of journalists, and 
they were impressed by a full statement which took an hour and 
a half to deliver and was given without the aid of a single note 
and without the need to make a single correction. “For a settle- 
ment of this character,” he said, “it is not possible nor wise to 
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say which is the victorious party. If there is any victory, I 
should say it belongs to both/’ He went on to speak of the work 
that lay before Congress and the nation, appealing to the English 
to realise that ^‘they must be prepared to let India feel the same 
glow of freedom which they themselves would die in order to 
possess.” Nor was he speaking of a narrow nationalism. ‘‘I 
venture to suggest, in all humility, that if India reaches her destiny 
through truth and non-violence, she will have made no small con- 
tribution to the world peace for which all the nations of the earth 
are thirsting, and she would also have, in that case, made some 
slight return for the help that those nations have been freely 
giving to her.” 

There was another Press Conference next day, and Gandhi was 
submitted to a barrage of questions. One correspondent wanted 
to know if Gandhi would agree to become Prime Minister of the 
future Government of a free India. ^^No,” he answered simply, 
‘‘it will be reserved for younger minds and stouter hands.” Per- 
haps his thoughts went to the conversation with Jawaharlal on 
the Ridge a few mornings before. 

The journalist was wise in the ways of public men. Supposing 
the people wanted Gandhi and insisted? There was a roar of 
laughter as Gandhi smilingly answered, “I will seek shelter behind 
journalists like you.” 

A month later Lord Irwin left India, his period of office com- 
pleted. Gandhi saw him at Bombay to say farewell. Lord Irwin, 
at least, had no regrets about the pact, and in May he said at a 
public luncheon in London, “I believe, from my knowledge of 
India, that if Mr, Gandhi comes to London, he will strain every 
nerve to secure an agreement, on these safeguards and other 
matters which will form the subject of discussion.” 

There was a special Congress session at Karachi in March to 
ratify the pact. Many had predicted that Gandhi would not be 
able to carry his followers with him, but apart from a scuffle with 
Communists in Bombay who tried to rush the platform because he 
had “betrayed the working-man” and one or two black flag demon- 
strations there had been no serious opposition and the country had 
responded to the call for suspension of civil disobedience. The 
Karachi Congress ratified the pact. Jawaharlal Nehru was known 
to be discontented but made no open revolt, and Subhas Bose 
made little impression on the delegates. Before the Congress was 
over news came from Cawnpore, fifteen hundred miles away, of 
the most serious communal riot of all. Several hundred people, 
men, women and children, were killed or seriously injured. The 
Congress appointed a committee to repwt on the catastrophe. 

News from England was ominous too. Official statements had 
been made implying that the safeguards were settled and inviolable. 
Bernays saw Gandhi in bis tent at Karachi in the twilight of an 
early morning. The Mahatma had snatched three hours’ sleep, and 
now he sat on his bed working, with Miss Slade, his English helper, 
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in attendance. Gandhi was worried. The Viceroy had assured 
him that the safeguards were entirely open to discussion. The 
Secretary of State and others were saying the opposite. ‘‘The 
question is vital. The British Government at any conference 
must be open, not merely to discussion on these questions, but to 
conviction.’’ 

From Karachi Gandhi dashed to Delhi and for four days he 
was again in Dr. Ansari’s bouse, negotiating with the communal 
leaders in an attempt to avert further outbreaks. 

In the middle of April Lord and Lady Willingdon arrived, 
the Viceroy straight and slim and very tall in a long old-fashfoned 
grey frock coat, and his lady in a garden-party dress. He did 
not ask for Mr. Gandhi. The Lord Willingdon of 1915 had been 
most anxious that Gandhi should come to see him whenever there 
was any complaint. The Lord Willingdon of 1931 had learned the 
Whitehall brand of non-co-operation. London had sent a man 
who could be relied on to regain the ground his predecessor had 
so scandalously conceded. 

Already the truce was strained. Many had expected that the 
pact would be followed immediately by the announcement of the 
second Round Table Conference, and that probably the early 
sessions, if not all, would be held in India. But as the weeks 
went by it became clear that India must go to London if she wished 
to be heard. In May Gandhi overcame the obstacle of the new 
Viceroy’s coolness and a meeting was arranged in Simla, marred 
by a refusal to allow cars to be at the station to meet the Indi^an 
leader — an order which w&s countermanded at the last moment 
for fear of a demonstration if Gandhi walked through the streets 
to the Viceroy’s residence, Bernays reported that Lord Willing- 
don was “deliberately trying to end the personal negotiation policy 
so successfully worked by Irwin. He thinks that it is a great 
mistake to treat Gandhi differently from any other delegate. In 
logic, he is right. But, in practice, I think it is a mistake.” 

The position deteriorated rapidly during the next three months 
and finally Gandhi, the sole representative of Congress at the 
Conference, Mrs. Naidu, and Pandit Malaviya cancelled their pro- 
visional plan to sail on 15th August. Gandhi sent a long letter 
to the Viceroy containing specific instances of violation of the truce 
terms by provincial governments. There had been many prosecu- 
tions for peaceful picketing, many failures to release political 
prisoners, fines had been enforced and punitive police maintained, 
confiscated property had often not been restored, or dismissed 
officials reinstated, peaceful meetings had been broken up, agri- 
culturists had been coerced to extort dues they were unable to 
pay, the peaceful volunteers imder Gaffar Khan had been repressed, 
women had been maltreated. 

The Government of India would give little or no satisfaction 
and after a long correspondence with Mr. Emerson, Gandhi wired 
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on 18th August that there was no way left open to him but to 
confirm his decision not to sail. can only add that I tried my 
utmost best to go to London but failed. Please inform the Prime 
Minister accordingly.’’ Besides all other reasons Gandhi was in- 
fluenced by the refusal of the Government to nominate Dr. Ansari 
as a delegate. Ansari was a leading Congressman, and also repre- 
sented many Moslems. Gandhi had obtained something like a 
promise from Irwin that he, as well as Mrs. Naidu and Malaviya, 
would be nominated, but Lord Willingdon would not agree. Anti- 
Congress Moslems were evidently preferred, and to the Nationalists 
it seemed clear that the cards were being deliberately stacked 
against them. 

Still he would ‘^dash to London the moment the way is clear” 
and at the last minute talks were opened between the Viceroy and 
Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, Yallabhbhai Patel, Sir Prabhasankar 
Pattani, Gaffar Khan and Dr. Ansari. 

The Government of India was evidently eager that Gandhi 
should go to London, and despite Lord Willingdon’ s earlier reluc- 
tance, he now followed his predecessor’s example and negotiated 
a fresh pact with Gandhi. The Government undertook to secure 
the observance of the Delhi pact in those cases in which a breach 
was established, and agreed that an enquiry should be held into 
the charges of coercion in collection of revenue in Bardoli. Gandhi 
had felt compelled to accept less than justice for Bardoli at Delhi, 
in the interests of the nation. He made amends at Simla by 
insisting on this enquiry as an indispensable condition of his sailing 
for England. 

The agreement was signed at 7 p.m. on 27th August, and 
Gandhi left Delhi in 8, special train to reach Bombay in time to 
sail on the s. s. Bajputana on the 29th. Most of the other deleg'ates 
had sailed a fortnight earlier. 

Jawaharlal came with him to Bombay, but as he sat in the 
train he knew that soon he would be alone, the sole representative 
of Congress. A sense of his own weakness swept over him, and 
the words he wrote for his paper Young India^ which had been 
restarted after the truce, came straight from his heart, written 
with a desperate candour and sincerity : 

must go to London feeling my weakness in its fulness. I 
must go to London with God as my only guide. He is a 
jealous Lord. He will allow no one to share His authority. 
One has therefore to appear before Him in all one’s weakness, 
empty-handed and in a spirit of full surrender, and then He 
enables you to stand before a whole world and protects you 
from all harm. When I think of the prospects in London, 
when I know that all is not well in India, that the second 
settlement is bereft of all grace and is charged with no pleasant 
memories, there is nothing wanting to fill me with utter despair. 
The horizon is as black as it possibly could be. There is every 
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chance of my returning empty-handed. That is just the state 
which realization of weakness finds one in. But believing as 
I do, that God has made the way to London clear for me 
through the second Settlement, I approach the visit with hope, 
and feel that any result that comes out of it woxild be good 
for the nation, if I do not prove faithless to the mandate 
given to me by the Congress.’^ 

From Delhi to Bombay people besieged the train, and at 
Bombay the crowd was so enormous that Gandhi had to alight 
at a wayside station and drive into the city, as he had done in 
the fateful days of April 1919 when he had been arrested and 
turned back on his way to the Punjab. On the Azad Maidan 
he addressed a tremendous meeting. He spoke of his mission to 
London, and the words he had written in the train were still burn- 
ing in his soul. ‘‘Non-violence is a mighty power and that is the 
only power that will work effectively against tremendous odds 
there. I am going there with that trust but if I return, perchance, 
empty-handed, you should not be disappointed.’^ 

When he motored to the station the streets were crowded with 
cheering people, and the shouts of “Mahatma Gandhi ki jai !” 
resounded from packed roofs and balconies. So, garlanded with 
flowers, walking between volunteers clad in spotless white khaddar, 
Gandhi boarded the Rajputana, carrying with him the hopes of 
India and the certainty that in London the trap was set and wait- 
ing for him to enter. 

Still he had his mission to perform. As he sat with bis faith- 
ful secretary Mahadev Desai, looking through the piles of telegrams 
wishing him success, he came on one from a young Gujarati poet, 
and knew that there were some in India who understood : 

“You have drunk many a bitter draught. Go forth now to 
finish the last cup of poison. You have pitted truth against false- 
hood, love against hate, straight dealing against deceit. You have 
refused to distrust even your bitterest enemy. Go forth then to 
quaff the bitterest draughts that may yet be in store for you. Let 
not the thought of our misery and our misfortunes make you 
pause. You have taught us to suffer cheerfully. You have 
stiffened our tender hearts into steel. What if you return empty- 
handed? Your very going iS enough. Go and proclaim to man- 
kind your message of love and brotherhood. Mankind ailing with 
ills untold is pining for the healing balm that, it knows, you will 
carry with you.” 



Chapter VIII 

INDIA’S ENVOY- GANDHI IN EUROPE 


GANDHI had insisted on booking the cheapest berths, in this case 
second class accommodation, for his small party. He was adamant 
about the luggage of which he thought there was far too much. 
Seven suit-cases and cabin trunks were sent back from Aden. 
you can go about in Simla with a dhoti and a kudta and a pair 
of sandals, I assure you there is nothing to prevent you from 
doing so in England,’’ he said firmly. ^Hf I found that you were 
not properly clad, I should myself warn you and get you more 
woollens” and they could be given afterwards to the poor. Binocu- 
lars, presented by a friend, must also go back (if only as a gesture 
to remind him of Kallenbach) and this object too, what was it? 
A camp-cot. ‘^Oh, is that a camp-cot? I thought it was a hockey 
set. Well, let the hockey set go. Have you ever seen me use it? ” 

Unlike the other Indians he suffered not at all from sea-sick- 
ness. He had chosen a comer on the second class deck where he 
spent most of the day and all the night, placidly following his 
familiar routine, retiring at half-past nine and rising at four, con- 
ducting his evening prayer meetings which were open to all whose 
stomachs permitt^ them to contemplate higher things. 

At Aden the Resident refused to allow the Indians to fly the 
Indian National flag in welcoming Gandhi, but Gandhi sent a 
telephone message that he woxild not receive an address under 
such conditions and the ban was withdrawn. 

As the ship neared Suez there were cabled greetings from the 
Egyptian Nationalist leaders. At Suez and Port Said there were 
Jmiian deputations, but none from the Egyptians; the authorities 
had refused to grant permission, and only a single representative 
of Nahas Pasha, with great difficulty, reached the Mahatma. 
Nothing could show more clearly thafrthe British regarded Gandhi 
as a dangerous rebel, despite the truce. Gandhi was undisturbed. 
He played with all the children on the ship, and gaily shared with 
|:hem his simple meals of fruit. 

One evening, at the meeting, he spoke on prayer at the re- 
quest of a Moslem youth. He recalled the days when he had been 
to Christian services in South Africa. ^^They supplicated God, 
but I could not do so, I failed egregiously. I started with dis- 
belief in God and prayer, and until a late stage in life I did not 
feel anything like a void in life. But at this stage I felt that as 
food was indispensable for the body, so was prayer indispensable 
for the soul. Fasting is often necessary in order to keep the body 
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in health, but there is no such thing as prayer-fasting. You can- 
not possibly have a surfeit of prayer. Three of the greatest teachers 
of the world — Buddha, Jesus, Mahomed — ^have left unimpeachable 
testimony, that they found illumination through prayer and could 
not possibly live without it. But to come nearer home. Millions 
of Hindus and Moslems and Christians find their only solace in life 
in prayer. Will you vote them down as liars or self-deluded people ? 
Well, then, I will say, that this lying has a charm for me, a truth- 
seeker, if it is ^lying’ that has given me that mainstay or stafi of 
life, without which I could not bear to live for a moment. In 
spite of despair staring me in the face on the political horizon, I 
have never lost my peace. That peace, I tell you, comes from 
prayer. I am not a man of learning but I humbly claim to be 
a man of prayer. I am indifferent as to form. Every one is a law 
unto himself in that respect.’’ 

At Marseilles the sight of Gandhi in loin-cloth and shawl 
scandalized the French. Was he really going to walk about London 
like that? Gandhi answered with his disarming smile, ^‘You, in 
your country, wear plus fours, I prefer minus fours.” To the 
customs officer he declared, am a poor mendicant. My earthly 
possessions consist of six spinning-wheels, prison dishes, a can of 
goat’s milk, six homespun loin cloths and towels, and my repu- 
tation which cannot be worth much.” 

He was welcomed to Europe by Romain Rolland’s sister, Rol- 
land being too ill to come. The great French writer had been one 
of the first to recognise Gandhi as a figure of world significance 
and his study ‘^Mahatma Gandhi” published in the early twenties 
remains the most illuminating sketch of Gandhi’s character. But 
the pressmen dispatched entirely misleading and untrue reports 
of the reception at Marseilles, and on the special train to Boulogne 
Gandhi examined the journalist chiefly responsible, and reduced 
him to confusion. 

On September 12th Gandhi landed again in England. Three 
times he had come from South Africa in the years before the 
Great War when he had been fighting the first Satyagraha cam- 
paign, but now he came from India as he had come once before 
a shy young student. Then, too, he had been in white, agonis- 
ingly conspicuous and ill at ease. Now his white clothes were the 
home-spun threads of his own land, and his dress the simple garb 
of the Indian peasant. 

From Folkestone he came by road tp London. There was v 
reception at Friends House in the Euston Road, and then Muriel 
Lester shepherded him into a car and they drove through the pour- 
ing rain to Bow, to Muriel’s beloved Kingsley Hall where he was 
to stay during his weeks in London. 

It was fitting that Gandhi, the spokesman of the poverty- 
stricken millions of India, should be housed among the poor in 
the East End, but there had been tremendous competition for the 



honour and Muriel Lester^s triumph was at least a mixed blessing 
for the little community at Bow. For weeks they had been 
virtually besieged by journalists, film people, enterprising com- 
mercial gentlemen with attractive ‘‘propositions’’ of all kinds. 

Still it was right, not as a good publicity stunt but because 
it brought Gandhi among the English people, pierced the veil of 
illusion and misrepresentation in which the newspapers had sought 
to enshroud him. The moment of Gandhi’s arrival in England 
was not when he stepped ashore, when he received the greetings 
at the enthusiastic reception, or when he first took his place in the 
Round Table Conference chamber. It was on that riotous Satur- 
day night when a hundred East Enders were dancing and playing 
in Kingsley Hall and he walked in amongst them* For a few 
minutes he watched them, the English people, the rulers of India. 

He heard Muriel’s voice, “Come and speak to our blind friend.” 
He followed her across the room, the music died away. “As he 
talked to the blind woman,” Muriel Lester wrote later, “the rest 
drew near; very gently, very quietly they approached; mostly it 
was the young mothers and fathers who came closest to him; all 
unselfconscious they were, and. as they pressed forward they held 
their babies out for him to touch. He greeted them all and took 
one child in his arms. There was a look of wonder and a feeling 
of deepest peace and utter satisfaction in the whole hall that night.” 

Long after, when he was back in India, in prison, one of the 
Bow workmen was prevailed on to speak about him at a public 
meeting. “A skinny little bloke with a funny face — that’s how 
the papers had shown him to us. But he wasn’t that sort of chap 
at all. The day he arrived I’m sure there were a thousand people 
at Kingsley Hall to meet him, and when we saw him for ourselves 
we found he was a fine chap, laughing and jolly, nothing out of 
the way at all. I took a lot of notice of him because I live just 
opposite. I watched all his ways. I reckon he was a man you 
must admire. He was so strong-minded . . 

On his second evening at Bow he was to broadcast to America. 
He made no preparations for his half hour talk. He sat on the 
flat roof, finishing his fruit supper, talking calmly to friends. The 
tumult downstairs was quieted. Kingsley Hall was on the air. 
Still Gandhi sat upstairs talking. Muriel Lester came in alone 
and began her introductory five minutes talk. Four and a half 
minutes had gone by when the door opened and Mr. Gandhi 
walked in. He took Muriel’s chair and sat comfortably cross- 
legged as she concluded. She turned the microphone towards him, 
and he touched it rather gingerly. 

“Do I talk into this thing?” he enquired. Those were the 
first words California heard. Then he shut his eyes and bent his 
head and for a moment sat silent. 

He spoke for half an hour. The means adopted by the Indians 
in their fight for liberty, he said, had not been adopted by any 
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other people of whom we have record. . Not violence, not 

bloodshed, not diplomacy as one understands it nowadays, but 
purely and simply truth and non-violence. No wonder that the 
attention of the world is directed towards this attempt to lead 
a successful, bloodless revolution.’’ 

He would wait for ages rather than seek to attain the free- 
dom of his country through bloody means. feel in the inner- 
most recesses of my heart, after a political experience extending 
over an unbroken period of close upon thirty-five years, that the 
world is sick unto death of blood-spilling. It is seeking a way 
out, and I flatter myself with the belief that perhaps it will be 
the privilege of the ancient land of India to show that way out to 
the hungering world.” 

There were, of course, endless callers, and endless visits to 
be paid, interviews to be given, meetings to be addressed. Talks 
with General Crozier, Randolph Churchill, Krishnamurti, Charlie 
Chaplin. Dashes to Canterbury, to Eton, to Lancashire, to Oxford. 
From rising at 4 a.m. to retiring often after midnight there was 
an incessant round of urgent duties, apart from the Conference 
sessions and the office work at Knightsbridge. 

Inevitably certain things had to be sacrificed. He could not 
go to the Old Vic, he missed a visit to Jordans Meeting House, 
the plan to go to South Wales was scrapped, tentative arrange- 
ments to meet Dick Sheppard never materialized. 

At the meetings, says Muriel Lester, ^^He would begin to talk 
in his low, quiet voice, deliberate, objective and exact in every 
statement, as befits the worshipper of truth, with no shred of 
passion, piety or sentiment ; during the whole two hours no oratory, 
no use of voice inflexions, no movement, no gesture, none of the 
usual concomitants of enthusiasm and persuasiveness.” 

On Armistice Day the car in which Muriel was taking him 
to sec Lady Astor got as far as Trafalgar Square in time for the 
silence. When it was over she turned to him : ^^There ! You’ve 
been at the very heart of the people now. I hope you found the 
real thing?” He mused for a moment. ‘‘I’ve been in the silence 
before in India,” he observed. Muriel decided he must be thinking 
of Armistice Day celebrations in Bombay and was concerned to 
point out the difference. 

Lady Astor, with some assistance from her spiritual adviser, 
assured Gandhi that he was a humbug, and that while the English 
create, he could only destroy. She said it all with a smile, and 
a great deal more to the same effect. He listened patiently arid 
then asked her to hear him without interruption. 

‘I want you to understand the facts ; only then can you form 
opinions. At present you do not know the facts. You say we 
can only destroy ; we do not create. I will tell you what we have 
set up in India during this last fourteen years.” 
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^^Out of it all came the story he loves to tell ; the village work, 
the revival of peasant industries, the setting up of home industries 
that provide subsidiary employment during the lean months of an 
agricultural labourer’s year, the organising of gangs of villagers 
in co-operative effort for the improvement of sanitary conditions, 
the loan clubs tfiat have rescued thousands of victims from the 
money-lenders’ hands, the temperance propaganda, finally the 
awakening of women and their emergence from Purdah with a 
new passion for righteousness ...” 

Not all his hearers were so unreceptive. Against advice he 
insisted on the visit to Lancashire, and spent two days there. He 
wanted to meet the Lancashire men who had suffered from the 
boycott of Lancashire cotton goods and to tell them, do not 
want my country’s happiness at the sacrifice of any other coimtry’s 
happiness ... I am pained at unemployment here. But there 
is no starvation or semi-starvation. In India we have both . . . 
You have three million unemployed, but we have nearly three 
hundred million unemployed for half the year. Your average 
unemployment dole is 70 shillings. Our average income is seven 
shillings and sixpence a month.” 

^‘We were prepared for courtesy,” he said afterwards, ^‘we 
were even prepared for a little bitterness which distress and mis- 
understanding often create; but we found instead a warmth of 
affection for which we were not prepared. I shall treasure the 
memory of these days to the end of my earthly existence.” Among 
the Lancashire workers, as among the slum-dwellers of Bow, 
Gandhi was liked if not always fully understood. Well might he 
say that his true work in England lay outside the Conference. 

**Does not the Bound Table Conference try your patience?” 
Bernard Shaw asked, and Gandhi answered, ^Ht requires more than 
the patience of a Job. The whole thing is a huge camouflage and 
the harangues that we are treated to are meant only to mark time.” 

Gandhi made his position clear early in the Conference; he 
stood for a self-governing India, with control over defence, finance 
and foreign relations. When ,the representative character of the 
Congress was challenged by other delegates he offered to abide 
by a referendum. He in turn protested against the unrepresentative 
British India delegation, and in reply to Brailsford’s sympathetic 
“Are not the Indian Princes the worst obstacle in your path?” 
he said simply, ‘‘The Princes are British Officers in Indian dress.” 

But the Conference would not deal in fundamental principles. 
The communal tangle was made the centre of the constitutional 
discussion. Gandhi appealed to a meeting of Labour M.P.s in the 
House of Commons to disabuse thoir minds “of the notion that 
the masses of India are enamoured of pax Britannica. The truth 
is that they are anxious to throw off the British yoke simply be- 
cause they do not want to starve.” To another All-Party meet- 
injg in the House he declared that “Under the present safeguards 



80 per cent, of the revenue is to he farmed out to the foreigner and 
only 20 per cent, to be left to us from which we are to run the 
departments of education, sanitation, etc. I would not touch that 
Independence. I would far rather remain in compulsory subjection 
and declare myself a rebel. . 

He met most of the members of the new National Govern- 
ment, but Mr. Winston Churchill would not see him. He went to 
Buckingham Palace, still in his loin cloth and shawl and when, 
after he had talked to the King for a few minutes, someone referred 
to his scanty dress, he replied with an amused twinkle in his eyes, 
^‘The King had enough on for both of us.’^ 

As the Conference neared its end, he rose from his place on 
Lord Sankey’s left and spoke. ‘^While there is yet a little sand 
left in the glass, he said, want you to understand what this 
Congress stands for . . . You will find me always having the 
greatest spirit of compromise, if I can but fire you with the spirit 
that is working in the Congress, namely, that India must have real 
liberty. Call it by any name you like : a rose will smell as sweet 
by any other name, but it must be the rose of liberty that I 
want, and not the artificial product.” He spoke of the communal 
problem and how it might be solved if the wedge of foreign rule 
were withdrawn. He appealed to the Princes to accept some code 
of fundamental rights to apply to all India. Then he spoke of 
England and to England, without emphasis or rhetoric, but from 
his heart. 

^*This is, perhaps, the last time that I shall be sitting with 
you at negotiations. It is not that I want that. I want to sit 
at the same table with you and to negotiate and plead with you 
and to go down on bended knee before I take the final leap and 
final plunge. But whether I have the good fortune to continue 
to tender my co-operation or not does not depend upon me. It 
largely depends upon you. But it may not even depend on you. 
It depends upon so many circumstances over which neither you 
nor we may have any control whatsoever. Then let me perform 
this pleasant task of giving my thanks to all, from Their Majesties 
down to the poorest men in the East End, where I have taken 
up my habitation, 

^Hn that settlement which represents the poor people of the 
East End of London, I have become one of them. They have 
accepted me as a member, and as a favoured member of their 
family. It will be one of the richest treasures that I shall carry 
with me. Here, too, I have found nothing but courtesy and 
nothing but a genuine affection from all with whom I have come 
in touch. I have come in touch with so many Englishmen. It has 
been a priceless privilege to me. They have listened to what must 
have often appeared to them to be unpleasant although it was 
true. Although I have often been obliged to say these things to 
them they have never shown the slightest impatience or irritation. 
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It is impossible for me to forget these things. No matter what 
befalls me, no matter what the fortunes may be of this Round 
Table Conference, one thing I shall certainly carry with me — that 
is, that from the high to low I hav% found nothing but the utmost 
courtesy and the utmost affection. I consider it was well worth 
my paying this visit to England in order to find this human affec- 
tion. It has enhanced, it has deepened my irrepressible faith in 
human nature that although Englishmen and Englishwomen have 
been fed upon the lies that I so often see disfiguring your Press, 
that although in Lancashire the Lancashire people had perhaps 
some reason for becoming irritated against me, I found no irritation 
and no resentment even in the operatives. The operatives, men 
and women, hugged me. They treated me as one of their own. 

I shall never forget that, 

‘^1 am carrying with me thousands upon thousands of English 
friendships. I do not know them, but I read that affection in 
their eyes, as early in the morning I walk through your streets. 
All this hospitality, all this kindness will never be effaced from my 
memory no matter what befalls my unhappy land. I thank you 
for your forbearance.” 

But there was no readiness to part with power. The Conference 
had failed, and now he prepared to leave. ‘^To convince Eng- 
land,” pleaded an Indian lady, thinking of his work outside the 
Conference, “do you not think you should stay here a little 
longer ? ” 

“No,” Gandhi answered, “I cannot stay beyond my time. 

I would cease to have any influence here if I overstayed and the 
people would cease to respond. The influence that I now exercise 
is only a temporary influence, not permanent. My place is in 
India, in the midst of my countrymen, who may be called upon ' 
to start another campaign of suffering. In fact, the English people 
seem to respond today because they know that I represent a suffer- 
ing people, and when I am suffering with my own coimtrymen I 
would be speaking to them from India as heart speaks to heart.” 

On 5th December he left London for Folkestone. As they 
got into the train at Victoria, Gandhi turned anxiously to Muriel 
Lester. “Are the toys all right?” He was thinking of the little 
woolly animals, coloured candles and chalk drawings the Nursery 
School children in Bow had given him on his birthday. “They^re 
the only things I’m taking back to India,” he said, “except what 
I came with.” He went to the window of his third-class carriage 
to smile once more at the large crowd .singing “Auld Lang Syne” 
as the train moved out. 

He was to meet his ship at Brindisi, in a fortnight. Mean- 
while there were meetings in Paris, a visit to Romain Rolland at 
Villeneuve in Switzerland, a glance at the beauties of Rome. 

In Villeneuve Gandhi and Rolland met for the first and only 
time. Miraben (Miss Slade, the English Admiral’s daughter) who 
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had been first a disciple to Holland and then to Gandhi, was there 
too for she was one of the small party from India. Desai wrote 
that it was literally a case of thought leaping out to wed with 
thought. Overflowing love broke the barrier of language and made 
speech unnecessary. 

In Switzerland too Gandhi first met Pierre Ceresole, the 
pioneer of International Voluntary Service for Peace, although 
that modest young man had thought it wrong to present himself 
when there were so many visitors. 

On one of Gandhi’s invariable early morning walks there was 
a long conversation. ‘‘I wish Muriel,” said Gandhi — Muriel Lester 
was with them — ‘‘'would lead a movement of men and women who’d 
refuse to take the dole. They would volunteer to work, but would 
refuse charity. It’s bad for the rich to be able to soothe their 
consciences by Securing to the unemployed a few shillings a week 
. , . Their Non-Violence would have a tremendous efiect. * 

“But, Mr. Gandhi,” Pierre said very gravely, “I’m afraid our 
people in Europe are not like yours in India. I’m afraid they’re 
not ready for such acts as these.” 

There was a pause, and then in a low and infinitely gentle 
voice Gandhi said : “Are you sure it’s the people who are not 
ready, M. Ceresole.^” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Pierre, “I see what you mean. You’re 
right. It’s we who are failing. It’s leadership we lack. Is that 
what you mean?” 

“I must confess, M. Ceresole,” he answered in the same tone 
as before, “I do not seem to have come across leaders in Europe — 
not of the sort that the times call for.” 

In Rome, Gandhi, Miraben and Mahadev went to see Musso- 
lini. Visitors to the Duce were usually obliged to undergo 
the minor ordeal of walking the full length of a tremendous 
hall to where the great man sat in stately eminence at a tabic. 
But on this occasion Signor Mussolini left his dignified seat and 
came down the hall to meet them, and after half an hour’s con- 
versation he actually accompanied them as far as the door. After 
all, this little brown man was apparently going to cause the British 
some more trouble. 

The Pope would not receive him. Perhaps Gandhi remem- 
bered the day in South Africa when Charlie Andrews had been 
preaching in a Christian Church and Willie Pearson had brought 
him to hear the sermon. The church-wardens had refused him 
admission because he was a coloured man and an Asiatic. But 
now at least he could enter the Sistine Chapel and gaze upon the 
statue of Jesus on the Cross. He stood before it for several minutes 
and then turned away murmuring to Desai, “One can’t help being 
moved to tears.” 
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The time had come for him to leave Europe. One of his last 
visitors was the younger daughter of the King, Princess Maria. 
She had brought him a basket of fruit. ^^They are Indian figs; 
IVe brought them for your journey to Brindisi tonight.^’ 

Gandhi was delighted, but he could not dissemble even for 
a princess. ^‘They are not figs,” he said mildly, when he had 
thanked her. **'Oh yes, Fichi d’India,” she assured him. ^‘What 
we call figs,” the Mahatma answered, ^^are not like this. But 
whether they are figs or not, they will taste just as sweet on the 
journey, whatever their name. Thank you.” 

As he was about to step aboard the Pilsna at Brindisi he was 
offered a drink of milk from a cup of the fifth century before the 
Christian era. 

‘^Is the milk goat’s milk?” 

^‘It is goat’s milk,” several voices replied eagerly. 

He smiled at them. What was it the Gujarati poet had sung ? 
^‘Go forth now finish the last cup of poison.” There had been 
poison in that ancient European cup, a grain of poison souring 
the milk of kindness. A little time before this cup was made 
Socrates had drunk poison — and won a great victory for truth 
and voluntary sacrifice. Gandhi raised the cup, drank deep, and 
was gone. 
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Chapter IX 
INDIA STRUGGLES— 

THE SECOND CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE CAMPAIGN AND 
THE BID FOR SOCIAL REFORMS 


IN his talk with Lord Willingdon in August^ Gandhi had obtained 
the promise of an enquiry into the Bardoli grievances, and had 
also expressed concern at the distress among peasants in the United 
Provinces. After his departure for London the position in both 
areas deteriorated rapidly and tension also increased in Bengal 
and the Frontier Province. 

The Bardoli enquiry soon collapsed. The Government refused 
to produce for inspection Government documents relating to the 
issues involved and Patel and his associate withdrew in protest. 
The crisis in the United Provinces was in the capable hands of 
Nehru* He was straining every nerve to avoid an open struggle 
before Gandhi returned, although it had been made clear at the 
time of the Willingdon negotiations that Congress retained the 
right to take defensive direct action in such circumstances. 

Bengal was seething with indignation and two events stood 
out. Two detainees had been killed and twenty injured in firing 
in a detention camp at Hijli. A local enquiry whitewashed the 
prison officials, but facts began to leak out and a Government en- 
quiry reported that the officials were to blame for the tragedy. 
More serious was the allegation that during slight disturbances 
in Chittagong ‘certain non-official Europeans and hooligans broke 
at night into the premises of a printing press and with huge 
hammers and iron rods broke the machinery and belaboured the 
manager 'and others.’^ It was said also that there had been 
deliberate efforts to provoke communal strife. 

Finally there was trouble in the Frontier Province. Under 
the leadership of a brave and resolute Pathan, Khan Abdul Gaffar 
Khan, a formidable volunteer organisation, the Khudai Khidmat- 
gars, or Servants of God, had been formed (called, on account of 
their uniform rather than their politics, ‘Red Shirts’). Khan, a 
deeply religious man of simple character, had been impressed by 
Gandhi’s teaching and his Servants of God were vowed to non- 
violence. Gandhi had tried several times since the Delhi pact to 
get permission to go to the Province to visit Khan, who was now 
known as “the Frontier Gandhi,” but he had not been allowed to 
enter and his son Devadas Gaiidhi had gone instead. Devadas 
Gandhi’s report led the Working Committee f6 accept the Red 
Shirts as an official Congress volunteer orgamsatioh. Now, aS 1681 



expired, Gaffar Khan was bidden to attend an official Dnxbar held 
by the Chief Commissioner, When he refused he and his brother 
Dr, Khansaheb were arrested and thrown into prison. 

Simultaneously the crisis came in Bengal and the United 
Provinces. Bengal undertook a boycott of British goods. In 
United Provinces the Government declared, as they had in Bardoli 
in 1928 , that objections would be considered only after the pay- 
ments had been made. The Provincial Congress thereupon advised 
the peasantry to withold payment of rent and revenue temporarily, 
pending negotiations. As soon as relief was given the advice 
would be altered, and — a last attempt to avert the inevitable — 
they would immediately withdraw the advice if the Government 
would suspend collection while negotiations were going on. 

Nehru passed through Bombay in Christmas week, left his sick 
wife there, and hastened back to Allahabad for a conference on 
the U.P. crisis. He found a peremptory Government order that 
the conference would be prohibited if it was to consider the agrarian 
question. Nehru and his friends were inclined to disregard this 
injimction but they did not want to make the situation impossible 
for Gandhi who was due to land at Bombay within a week, and 
the Conference was postponed. The Government then served Nehru 
and a Moslem colleague, Sherwani, with orders not to leave Allaha- 
bad- Assuming that the order was intended to prohibit wdrk 
among the villages in the Province, Nehru and Sherwani left for 
Bombay to meet Gandhi. They were arrested and a few days 
later Nehru was given the savage sentence of two years^ rigorous 
imprisonment and a fine, while Sherwani for the same ofience re- 
ceived six months and a fine. After hearing the sentence the 
Moslem turned to the magistrate and asked blandly, ^^Is the smaller 
sentence due to communal considerations ? 

Gandhi himself was the victim of a deception which might or 
might not be only a coincidence. An alleged interview, cabled 
from Rome, credited him with an arrogant statement that the 
struggle would be resumed at once. Gandhi on board the PUsna 
cabled a categorical denial — he had given no press interview in 
Rome at all. Several British newspapers and public men refused 
to accept the explanation and contemptuously called Gandhi a liar. 

He landed at Bombay on 28 th December 1931 , and in the 
evening addressed the largest meeting of his life at the Azad 
Maidan, where he had spoken on the eve of his departure for 
London, “I take it,’* he said, ‘Hhat these are all Christmas gifts 
from Lord Willingdon, our Christian Viceroy ... I repeat again, 
I had hoped it would be possible to find a way to co-operate with 
the Government. I will even now do my best to find the way out.” 

During the next four days the situation went from bad to 
worse. Lord Willingdon had promulgated thirteen special Ordi- 
nances, which were described by Sir Samuel Hoare in March as 
‘^very drastic and severe. They cover almost every activity of 
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Indian life*” Winston Churchill with characteristic bluntness said 
they were ^"'more drastic than any that were required since the 
Mutiny.” Thousands of arrests were made all over the country. 
Gandhi wired to the Viceroy asking for an interview to discuss the 
situation. Lord Willingdon refused to do so. 

The Working Committee met and passed a number of resolu- 
tions ; they called upon the nation to resume civil disobedience and 
appealed to the free people of the world to watch the struggle in 
the belief that ^Hhe non-violent method adopted by the Congress 
gives it a world-wide importance and if the method becomes de- 
monstrably successful it is likely to furnish an effective mor«il 
equivalent to war ...” 

Gandhi remained calm. One of his last acts before he was 
arrested in the small hours of the morning on 4th January was to 
dispatch gifts to the two English detectives who had been detailed 
to guard him in Europe. When his son Devadas woke him with 
the news that the escort had arrived to arrest him it was his day 
of silence. He passed a note to Father Elwin, an English friend, 
in which he wrote, would like you yourself to tell your country- 
men that I love them even as I love my own countrymen. I have 
never done anything towards them in hatred or malice, and, 
God willing, I shall never do anything in that manner in future.” 
He left a message for India too : ^Hnfinite is God’s mercy. Never 
swerve from truth and non-violence, never turn your back, and 
sacrifice your lives and all to win Swaraj.” 

He was arrested under a Regulation of 1827 under which any 
person could be detained indefinitely without any reason being 
assigned. The same policy had been followed when he was arrested 
at Dandi. No charge was brought, no conviction was registered, 
no sentence was pronounced. The Government had no intention 
of repeating the experience of 1922 when the accused had some- 
how become the accuser, and his proud acceptance of ‘guilt’ had 
vindicated his innocence. But they could not escape the conse- 
qu#ices of their repressive policy so easily. The Bishop of Madras 
declared, ^‘Although it deeply grieves me to say it, I see in Mr. 
Gandhi the patient sufferer for the cause of righteousness and 
mercy, a truer representative of the crucified Saviour than the 
men who have thrown him into prison yet call themselves by 
the name of Christ.” 

The Government, having seized the initiative, kept it. Under 
the Ordinances eva:y Congress organisation and even allied organi- 
sations such as national schools were banned, and Congressmen of 
any importance were summarily arrested, whether or not they had 
committed any offence. Lathi charges were frequent and violent. 
Buildings, property, automobiles, bank accounts were seized, public 
gatherings and processions were forbidden, newspapers and print- 
ing presses were rigorously controlled. Still, Nehru declares, 
^^There can be little doubt that the resistance offered to the British 
Governent in 1932 was far greater than in 1930.” 
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Gandhi had done everything he could to avert the catastrophe. 
Even after his arrest he wrote imploringly from jail begging Lord 
Willingdon to see him, but the Viceroy disdained even to reply. 

In Yeravda Jail once more, Gandhi’s mind was occupied with 
the critical question of the depressed classes, the millions of lowly 
manual workers whose tasks of sweeping, scavenging and tanning 
were held to contaminate them and make them ‘untouchables.’ 
Gandhi had himself repudiated the superstition as a small boy 
when he could see no wrong in touching Uka, the sweeper who 
served the Gandhi family, and he had risked the very existence 
of Satyagraha Ashram by admitting an untouchable family and 
preparing to move to the Untouchables* quarter and earn his 
living there if the Ashram were forced to close down. For many 
years now he had taught th^t the attitude of the orthodox Hindus 
to the depressed classes was a hideous blot on the religion, and a 
perversion of the true conception of caste which, he said, classi- 
fied differences of function and did not establish a hierarchy. 

He had stressed the point at the Round Table Conference. 
“Let this Committee and let the whole world know that today there 
is a body of Hindu reformers who feel that this is a shame, not of 
the ‘untouchables’ but of orthodox Hinduism, and they are, there- 
fore, pledged to remove this blot of untouchability. We do not 
want on our rolls and on our census ‘untouchables’ classified as 
a separate class. Sikhs may remain as such in perpetuity, so may 
Moslems, so may Europeans. Would ‘untouchables’ remain un- 
touchables in perpetuity ? I would rather that Hinduism died than 
that untouchability lived.” 

In March he wrote from Yeravda to Sir Samuel Hoare re- 
minding him that in the Conference Gandhi had said he would re- 
sist with his life the grant of separate electorates to the depressed 
classes. He believed that the Government’s decision was soon to 
be announced. He had thought at first that he would await the 
announcement and then take appropriate action. But sitting at 
his spinning wheel in his prison cell he had been moved to make 
an appeal to the British Government and to tell them respectfully 
that “in the event of their decision creating separate electorate 
for the depressed classes, I must fast unto death.” Sir Samuel 
Hoare answered that the decision would be taken entirely on the 
merits, of the case. 

But when the announcement came it included a separate elect- 
orate for the depressed classes, and in August Gandhi wrote to 
Mr., Ramsay MacDonald, “I have to resist your decision with 
my life.” The fast was to begin on 20th September. The Prime 
Minister expressed surprise that Gandhi should “propose to adopt 
the extreme course of starving yourself to death . . . solely to 
prevent the depressed classes . . . from being able to secure a 
limited number of representatives of their own choosing ...” 

As the fast began, the Bombay Government released a state- 
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men! from Gandhi. ^‘The impending fast is against those who 
have faith in me, whether Indian or foreigners, and for those who 
have it not. Therefore, it is not against the English official world, 
but it is against those Englishmen and women, who in spite of the 
contrary teaching of the official world, believe in me and the jus- 
tice of the cause I represent. Nor is it against those of my 
countrymen who have no faith in me, whether they be Hindus or 
others, but it is against those countless Indians (no matter to what 
persuasion they belong) who believe that I represent a just cause. 
Above all, it is intended to sting Hindu conscience into right 
religious action.’’ 

On the evening of the first day the Press were allowed to see 
him. He showed the problem to the journalists in a new light. 
^*I believe that if untouchability is really rooted out, it will not 
only purge Hinduism of a terrible blot but its repercussion will 
be world-wide. My fight against untouchability is a fight against 
the impure in humanity ... It is an issue of transcendental 
value, far surpassing Swaraj in terms of political constitutions.” 

A Conference met at once at Bombay and then in Poona. 
On the third day of the fast Gandhi’s condition began to cause 
anxiety. His nine months’ imprisonment had again told on his 
health. The Yeravda Pact was signed on the following day, but 
the British Government’s acceptance was still necessary before 
Gandhi could break his fast. On September 26 th the doctors de- 
clared him to be in the danger zone, and at last news came that 
the formula had been accepted. Rabindranath Tagore was among 
the few who were allowed to see Gandhi on that day. 

In reply to criticisms that the fast had exercised coercion he 
answered simply, ^^Love compels, it does not coerce.” In one of 
his subsequent statements in answer to a correspondent who pressed 
this charge he wrote, ^‘It would be a matter of great grief to me 
if the public men whom the correspondent mentions really sup- 
pressed their own opmions and accepted proposals which, but for 
the threat of my death, they would never have endorsed. If they 
acted as the correspondent suggests, they rendered a great dis- 
service to the country and failed to appreciate the purely religious 
character of the fast. In public life one has often to perform the 
painful duty of sacrificing friends for the sake of truth or public 
weal.” 

On 29 th September, three days after the fast had ended, the 
Government cut off all privileges regarding visitors. Gandhi was 
once more a prisoner, but since he was a detainee and not a 
convicted criminal he demanded the restoration of these privileges 
in order that he might carry on his work for the relief of the de- 
pressed classes which had only bebn begun by the fast. After a 
lengthy correspondence the privileges were restored in November. 

Gandhi now issued a series of remarkable public statements 
on the vexed question of untouchability, which have been collected 
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and published under the title SouPs Agony.” In the first 

statement he made it clear that the political provisions of the 
Yeravda Pact must be translated into a genuine determination to 
abolish untouchability altogether. ‘^The major part of the reso- 
lutions of the Yeravda Pact has to be ftilfilled by these millions, 
the so-called Caste Hindus, who have flocked to the meetings I 
have described” (mass meetings all over India which Gandhi had 
addressed in the years before his imprisonment, many of which 
had pledged themselves to the removal of untouchability). ^‘It 
is they who have to embrace the suppressed brethren and sisters 
as their own, whom they have to invite to their temples, to their 
homes, to their schools. The ^untouchables^ in the villages should 
be made to feel that their shackles have been broken, that they 
are in no way inferior to their fellow villagers, that they are wor- 
shippers of the same God as other villagers and are entitled to 
the same rights and privileges that the la^tter enjoy. But if these 
vital conditions of the Pact are not carried out by Caste Hindus, 
could I posfibly live to face God and man ? ” For he saw that he 
might have to fast again on this issue. ^‘The Fast, if it has to 
come, will not be for the coercion of those who are opponents of 
the reform, but it will be intended to sting into action those who 
have been my comrades or who have taken pledges for the re- 
moval of imtouchability.” 

Gandhi^s term for the ‘untouchables^ was ‘Harijans’ — pure 
men of God, a name suggested by friends among the depressed 
classes who thus interpreted a hymn composed by a saintly 
Gujarati poet. “I immediately seized upon the word,” Gandhi 
wrote, “as also otherwise most fitting, for the most despised people 
are the most favoured of God.” He gave the name “Harijan” to 
his new weekly paper, begun in 1932 in place of the older Yovng 
India, 

In December Gandhi joined in a fast undergone by another 
prisoner, S. P. Patwardhan. Patwardhan, a caste Hindu who 
shared Gandhi’s views on ‘untouchability’, applied for scavenger’s 
work in the jail as a gesture of unity Vith the depressed classes. 
But the jail rules upheld the prejudices of orthodox Hinduism, and 
there was a bar against giving scavenging work to caste Hindus. 
Within two days the fast was terminated by a promise of favour- 
able consideration of the request, and within a week the Secretary 
of State made the necessary amendments. 

More serious was the Government’s effective support for the 
orthodox prejudice against the entry of the Harijans into the Hindu 
Temples. Gandhi had persuaded Mr. Kelappan to postpone a 
proposed fast to death over the right of temple entry at Guruvayur 
temple in the South, and had promised to join him in a later fast 
if a satisfactory solution could not be found. The orthodox refusal 
to admit the 'untouchables was complex. They held in the first 
place that the presence of untouchables actually polluted the temple 
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and thereby drove out the spirit of the God, which would only 
return after rites of purification; the uncleanness of the scavengers 
was held to consist not in their occupation so much as in their 
habits as meat-eaters which ofiended the gods. Gandhi’s attitude 
on this point was that the whole position was a disastrous mis- 
interpretation of Hinduism, and that non-ration al religious intuition 
could only be accepted if it did not infringe the basic morality 
arising from recognition of the brotherhood of all men. Never- 
theless he would not force his views on unwilling and sincere 
Hindus, and the whole point of concentrating on Guruvayur was 
that the depressed classes were very numerous in the district and 
that a large majority of the orthodox was believed to favour their 
admission to the temples. To test this contention a plebiscite was 
carried out, of which Gandhi reports, ^‘The total population en- 
titled to temple entry being approximately 05,000, the outside 
estimate of adults may be taken as 30,000. As a matter of fact 
27,405 adult men and women were actually visited for receiving 
their votes. Of these 56 per cent were in favour of temple entry, 
9 per cent voted against, 8 per cent were neutral, and 27 per cent 
abstained.” 

This by no means silenced the critics. They contended that 
of the population entitled to temple entry only a small proportion 
was sufficiently devout to care tor the privilege, just as only a 
small proportion of a nominally Christian population in Britain 
goes to Church or cares about Church organisation. The views of 
the devout minority could not be ignored simply because they 
were a minority — a view which was bound to appeal to Gandhi. 
Ultimately he suggested a compromise, on the understanding that 
the objecting Hindus were probably a minority of those who 
actually used the temple. They might, he suggested, use the 
temple at different times by agreement, and the priest could per- 
form a rite of purification for their benefit if it was desired. At 
this point the Zamorin of the temple and his followers took refuge 
in the law. The temple, they claimed, was a private temple and 
not therefore bound to respect the general opinion of the public. 
The authorities had as much right to exclude any persons whose 
entry they did not desire as the owners of an English chapel. 
Gandhi replied by citing the judgment of the Madras High Court 
that *‘The Guruvayur temple is not a private temple but a public 
temple and every Hindu has a right to worship in it, subject to 
such customary rules and regulations which have been prevailing 
from time immemorial.” 

Still the Zamorin took refuge in the terms of the Trust, under 
which he professed himself unable to amend the custom to meet 
the prevailing public opinion. The reformers now endeavoured to 
secure that such public temples as Guruvayur should become amen- 
able to public opinion by introducing legislation into the Madras 
Legislative Council. At this point, in January 1933, the Viceroy, 
Lord Willingdon, stepped in and vetoed the Bills on the ground 
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that ‘Hhe question could not properly be dealt with on a provincial 
basis.*’ He would however permit the introduction of a Bill into 
the general Legislative Assembly •'‘which seeks the abolition of un- 
touchability.” 

This Government intervention changed the problem entirely. 
Gandhi’s whole position rested on the possibility of commencing 
the reform where orthodox opinion was enlightened, and he had 
doubtless hoped that the example of the opening of the celebrated 
temple of Guruvayur would encourage a wave of reform through- 
out the country in the towns and villages where opinion was most 
advanced. Once the process had really begun each province might 
well march at its own speed. The victory on the Vaikom Road 
in 1924 which had resulted in the opening of roads to the un- 
touchables all over the State of Travancore was an example of 
what might be anticipated. The Viceroy’s edict that reform might 
not take place in one province until all the provinces would act 
simultaneously postponed the reform indefinitely. 

Many suspected that the Government’s main motive was to 
defeat Gandhi and limit his ever-growing influence with the Indian 
masses, but it is more probable that the conservative desire to 
avoid trouble among the orthodox Hindus prompted this bias in 
favour of the staUis quo. Even so, the Viceroy’s decision is a 
plain example of what Nationalist Indians regard as the reactionary 
character of British rule, even when the issue is not one directly 
affecting British interests. 

During the fast which ended with the Yeravda Pact, at least 
two Hindu temples had been thrown open to the untouchables, and 
this was followed in November by an announcement from the 
Maharaja of Kashmir that all his State temples would be thrown 
open to the depressed classes. Thus in a province of more than 
84,000 square miles with a population of over three millions the 
reform was accomplished at a single stroke, and there seems to be 
no report of any disturbances in connection with it. What “respon- 
sible Government” would not permit in Madras, autocratic rule 
had achieved in Kashmir. The Maharaja, unlike the Viceroy, did 
not believe that the question could not properly be dealt with on 
a provincial basis. The Maharaja of Travancore followed the 
example of Kashmir in November 1936. 

Gandhi was not only in conflict with the Government of India 
and with a formidable section of the orthodox Hindus, he was 
also opposed by Dr. Ambedkar, who claimed to be the acknow- 
ledged leader of the depressed classes. Ambedkar and others had 
fought for separate electorates for the untouchables, and now he 
claimed that caste should be abolished altogether, a course which 
Gandhi would not contemplate, since he believed the institution 
to have great value, not in the form of a hierarchy, but as an 
analysis of the main vocations in society and an attempt to con- 
serve ability and continuity of tradition in each. 



Ambedkar’s revolt against caste ultimately became a revolt 
against Hinduism and in September 393t> it was reported that with- 
in the space of a few weeks two and a half million untouchables 
had adopted Christianity at his instigation, a conversion which 
may have brought some improvement to the lot of these unfor- 
tunate people, but was scarcely likely to impress Indian opinion 
with the value of Christian missionary endeavour. 

The blow to the crusade for Harijan reform which the Govern- 
ment had, perhaps unwittingly, struck, had a very real, if intan- 
gible, effect on the drive to unify the Hindu community, and the 
deepest levels of Gandhi’s consciousness were troubled. Even at 
the time of the Yeravda Pact he had sensed deficiencies in the 
response of the Hindu community and had forecast the possibility 
of a fresh fast which might commence in six months from October 
1932. But March had come and gone and still he had no clear vision. 

In May there occurred a spiritual experience unique in his long 
life. He had rejected the title of Mahatma, he had often said that 
none today were worthy to be compared with the saints of old, 
he was ‘^but a humble seeker after truth” who had never seen his 
God face to face. Now, and never again, he was to experience an 
illumination strikingly similar to those of which many saints have 
spoken. Of the decision which it determined the whole world knew 
next day, but of the experience itself we know only from what 
Gandhi himself wrote in Harijan five and a half years later. 

had gone to sleep the night before without the slightest 
idea of having to declare a fast the next morning. At about 
twelve o’clock in the night something wakes me up suddenly, and 
some voice^ — ^within or without, I cannot say — ^whispers, ‘Thou 
must go on a fast.’ ‘How many days?’ I ask. The voice again 
says, ‘Twenty-one days.’ ‘When does it begin?’ 1 ask. It says, 
‘You begin tomorrow.’ I went quietly off to sleep after making 
the decision. I did not tell anything to my companions until after 
the morning prayer. I placed into their hands a slip of paper 
announcing my decision and asking them not to argue with me, as 
the decision was irrevocable. Well, the doctors thought I would 
not survive the fast, but something within me said that I would 
and that I must go forward. That kind of experience has never in 
my life happened before or after that date.”* 

The fast began on 8th May, and in view of its possible out- 
come Gandhi was released from Yeravda Jail on the same day. 
He made a long public statement in the course of which he ex- 
pressed the wish that the Congress President would suspend Civil 
Disobedience for six Weeks, in order that the Harijan issue might 
be faced without distraction. To Nehru and others, in jail and 
outside, this attitude caused some concern. They regarded the 
removal of untouchability as subsidiary to the main struggle in 

^Harijan, lOlh Decmber 1938, icprmted lu a Belecliaii of Gaudlix’s vM’iiinijs 
on “Christian Missions — Tlieir l%ec lu India,*' Navajivan, Ahmedabad, 
1941, Bs.2. 
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which tens of thousands had suffered imprisonment, injury and 
loss, Aney, however, issued the order to suspend the campaign, 
which had slowed down considerably and, as Gandhi noted with 
disapproval, had resorted to extensive secrecy and ‘^underground’ 
activity, contrary to the teaching of Satyagraha that secrecy is 
^‘a sin, particularly in politics.” 

Gandhi survived the ordeal, and on May 29th at noon he 
broke his fast at the end of twenty-one days by taking half a glass 
of fruit juice prepared by an untouchable youth. The scene in 
the hall of Dr. Ansari’s house, where Gandhi’s bed had been 
wheeled, was strangely reminiscent of the breaking of the fast for 
Hindu-Moslem imity at Delhi nine years before. But now not only 
the figure of Shraddhananda was missing from the foot of the bed ; 
both the great Swarajist leaders. Das and Motilal Nehru, were gone. 

As soon as he was sufficiently recovered an informal meeting 
of the leading Congressmen who were still at liberty was summoned 
at Poona. It rejected a proposal for the unconditional withdrawal 
of civil disobedience and also a motion favouring individual civil 
disobedience. Gandhi was asked to seek an interview with 
the Viceroy for arriving at a settlement. Lord Willingdon refused 
an interview unless civil disobedience were first withdrawn. The 
policy which had met Gandhi on his return from Europe had not 
altered. It was now agreed that mass civil disobedience should 
be suspended and that individual civil disobedience should continue. 

Gandhi inaugurated tlie new phase by a characteristic act of 
sacrifice. He had pledged himself at the time of the Salt March 
not to return to the Sabarmati Ashram until India had won real 
freedom. Now, three years later, he disbanded the Ashram alto- 
gether and invited his small community to join him in the renewed 
struggle. Land, buildings and crops he offered to the Government 
and received a formal one-line acknowledgment. The property 
was therefore made over instead to the Harijan movement. 

On 1st August Gandhi was to commence a march to the village 
of Ras, but in the previous night he and thirty-four others from 
the Ashram were arrested and imprisoned. On the 4th he was 
released and served with an order to leave the limits of Yeravda 
village and reside in Poona. Gandhi refused and within half au 
hour he was re-arrested and sentenced to one year’s imprisonment. 

The fresh arrest gave new impetus to the campaign and several 
hundred Congress workers courted arrest in the following weeks, 
including Aney who, with thirteen companions, was arrested while 
starting on a march from Akola. 

Now that Gandhi was a convicted prisoner the Government 
refused to renew the privileges to continue Harijan work which 
they had reluctantly grant^ to him as a detainee. Gandhi 
thereupon began a fast in protest and on the fifth day, 20th August, 
his condition had become so serious that he was removed to Sassoon 
Hospital, still a prisoner. On August 23rd it was clear that his 
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life was in danger, and the Government — apprehensive of the 
consequences of his death in custody^ — ^released him unconditionally 
on that date. 

By the middle of September he was sufficiently recovered to 
issue a public statement. ‘‘As a rule, during my long course of 
public service, the next moment’s step has been clear to me, but 
since my unexpected release from prison on 23rd August last, dark- 
ness has surrounded me. The path of duty has, therefore, not 
been clear to me. My present state of health is such that it may 
yet take several weeks* for me to regain lost strength. To seek 
imprisonment as soon as I was physically fit or to restrain myself 
for the interrupted year was the question before me. After hard 
praying and thinking I have come to the conclusion that up to 
the termination of the period of sentence, that is, up to 3rd August 
next, I must not court imprisonment by offering aggressive civil 
resistance.” His premature release in 1924 after the appendicitis 
operation had led him to make a similar decision. 

Jawaharlal Nehru was now at liberty and came to see him at 
Poona. It was more than two years since they had been together, 
when Jawaharlal had travelled with him in the train that was 
taking him to Bombay, after the agreement with Lord Willingdon 
had cleared the way for Gandhi’s participation in the Second Round 
Table Conference. Nehru had been arrested on his way to meet 
Gandhi on his return from Europe and sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment. The meeting of the two leaders aroused great 
public interest and the essential points of their conversations were 
embodied in an exchange of letters, known as the Poona State- 
ments. 

Nehru made it clear that his own viewpoint had always been 
political and economic ; he had seldom been influenced by religious 
or other like considerations though the moral and practical aspect 
of Satyagraha had always appealed to him. He discussed the 
application of his socialist principles to the Indian situation and 
declared that “The biggest vested interest in India is that of the 
British Government; next come the Indian Princes; and others 
follow.” Would Gandhi agree that those vested interests must 
go? He also expressed misgivings about the suspension of mass 
civil disobedience. 

Gandhi replied with equal candour. “I believe too, though I 
may not go as far as you do, that before India can become one 
homogeneous entity, the princes will have to part with much of 
their power and become popular representatives of the people over 
whom they are ruling today,” On the suspension of mass civil 
disobedience he declared, “I am quite clear in my mind that had 
those instructions not been issued the whole movement of civil 
resistance would have collapsed through growing internal weak- 
ness . . He concluded, “I have no sense of defeat in me and 
the hope in me that this country of ours is fast marching towards 
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its goal is burning as bright as it did in 1920; for I have an un- 
dying faith in the efficacy of civil resistance/’ 

Gandhi now began an extensive tour to preach the removal 
of untouchability. But although he felt bound to avoid courtinj^ 
arrest for the remainder^ of the year during the unexpired portion 
of his prison sentence, Mrs. Gandhi was under no such restraint. 

Kasturbai Gandhi had never received the education which 
might have enabled her to share to the full the aspirations and 
activities of her husband, she had suffered much from the rigorous 
standards he imposed in his private life aiid the sacrifices he made 
in his public work. But in her unswerving loyalty to him and in 
her determination to play her part in his life’s work she had shown 
courage that made her a worthy partner. In South Africa she 
insisted on sharing the trials of prison life, and more than once in 
India she suffered imprisonment in carrying on the work when 
Gandhi had been arrested. 

Mrs. Gandhi was arrested on 10th January 1932, six days after 
her husband had been imprisoned on his return from Europe, In 
March she was again arrested and this time sentenced to six months’ 
rigorous i^nprisonment. She was free in time to join her husband 
in Yeravda jail during the fast which ended with the Yeravda 
Pact in September, only to be arrested again in February and 
charged with attempting to hold an illegal meeting. She was 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment and a further six months’ 
if an additional fine was not paid. In August when she was re- 
leased with fifteen other women she was ordered to go to a specified 
area, and on refusing to accept the restriction was immediately 
re-arrested. In November 1933 i^he was once more arrested on the 
way to Ras where she intended to hold a meeting, and was im- 
prisoned for the sixth time in two years. 

Miss Slade had be^n arrested with Mrs. Gandhi in January 1932 
and sentenced to three months’ imprisonment for ignoring a police 
order to leave Bombay. In August she was again arrested and 
sentenced to a year’s imprisonment for disobeying an order pro- 
hibiting her from returning to the same city. Sarojini Naidu, the 
poet, and other women also suffered heavily. 

After his wife’s arrest Gandhi continued his tour and was 
addressing huge meetings in the South of India when on 15th 
January 1934, a terrible calamity occurred in North Bihar, One 
of the worst earthquakes of recent times devastated an area as 
large as Holland and thousands were killed and buried in the wreck- 
age of towns and villages. Gandhi offered his services to Rajendra 
Prasad, who, more than any other of the Congress leaders, had 
accepted the full faith of non-violence. Rajendra Prasad was in 
charge of the Central Relief Committee in Bihar and like Vallabh- 
bhai Patel in the Gujarat floods he distinguished himself by heroic 
and untiring work for the stricken peasantry. Rajendra Prasad 
would not draw Gandhi from his work in the South for a time, 



for he knew that Gandhi wished if possible to complete his tour 
before coming North, 

Jawaharlal, however, after speaking at Calcutta and visiting 
Rabindranath Tagore at Santiniketan went to Bihar and toured 
the devastated area to make a report. He returned to Allahabad 
utterly exhausted by his efforts, but before he could draft the re- 
port he was once more arrested and thrown into prison. 

There he heard news of Gandhi that horrified him. Gandhi, 
crushed to pieces by the disaster, as he said, saw in it the hand 
of God. It was, he declared, a punishment for the sins of India. 
^^I ask myself what that sin can be to warrant such a calamity. 
The conviction is growing upon me that this calamity has come 
upon us on account of the atrocious sin of untouchability. I am 
not given to appealing to the superstitious fears of men, but I 
cannot help telling you what is going on deep down in my heart 
today.’’ 

For to him the “divine calamity” had been essentially a proof 
that all humanity is one. In the face of disaster the differences 
of creed, caste and race had vanished and humanity which would 
not unite in love and brotherhood had united in misfortune. He 
did not interpret this chastisement as an exclusive punishment for 
the sin of xmtouchability. It was open to others to read in it 
divine wrath against many other sins. 

Nehru had no opportunity then to publish the protests which 
arose in him with all the force of his fine integrity, but bis view 
found a formidable spokesman in Rabindranath Tagore. Once 
more Tagore, who had written often in praise of Gandhi, stood 
forth as he had at the time of the burning of foreign cloth, and 
rebdked his great contemporary. He described Gandhi’s view as 
unscientific and materialistic. “If we associate the ethical princi- 
ples with cosmic phenomena,” he wrote scornfully, “we shall have 
to admit that human nature is morally superior to a Providence 
that preaches lessons on good behaviour in orgies of the worst 
behaviour possible. For we can never imagine any civilised ruler 
of men making indiscriminate examples of casual victims, including 
children and members of the untouchable community themselves, 
in order to impreSs others dwelling at a safe distance who possibly 
deserve severer condemnation,” 

Gandhi’s position was not, of course, amenable to argument 
of this kind. His impregnable reply was, “I am not God, There- 
fore I have but a limited knowledge of His purpose.” But he had 
an unlimited and unflinching honesty which compelled him to pro- 
claim his intuitions even if he could not defend them, which would 
have led him to confess any truth that he had come to believe 
even if to do so were to destroy his influence over the people of 
India. 

Rajendra Prasad could wait no longer and he wrote asking 
Gandhi to come as soon as possible. He arrived on the night of 
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March 11th at Patna and at once began a tour of the area in 
company with Rajendra Prasad and an English friend, Agatha 
Harrison. Miss Harrison sent C. F. Andrews in London a vivid 
description of the tour. ^^As we neared a village or town,” she 
wrote, human walls would press in almost to the point of suffo- 
cation in an e:l^ort to see this much-loved man — Mahatma Gandhi. 
Sometimes through sheer fatigue he would curl up on the back 
seat and sleep and 1 would talk with Rajendra Prasad. As we 
neared a village, and the motor slowed down, Rajendra Prasad 
on one side, and the chauffeur on the other, would lean out and 
call out softly in Hindustani, ^He sleeps.’ These words would be 
echoed by the people. But even this did not deter them from 
pressing around the car, though quite quietly, in an effort to see 
Mr. Gandhi. From my vantage-point I saw the expression on 
their faces, and was dumb. For it was as though they had seen 
a god.” 

Thus one night after a tiring journey over cracked roads and 
across crazy temporary bridges the car bumped into Motihari, where 
Gandhi had lived during the Champaran campaign in 1917. As 
he toured through the familiar countryside, now monstrously 
changed by disaster, he had but one message. ^^Work ! Work ! 
Do not beg, but work ! Ask for work to do, and do it faithfully.” 
To the members of the local relief committees he explained that 
no agency, whether it were Government or Congress, could cope 
single-handed with the emergency. It needed the perfectly co-ordin- 
ated effort of all. And that co-operation must be tendered freely 
and whole-heartedly, not grudgingly or haltingly. What could be 
more absurd than to talk of non-co-operation to a man dying of 
thirst.^ Should he refuse water from a well sunk by the Govern- 
ment.? Non-co-operation did not exclude humanity, common sense 
or discrimination. All must work in harmony. Out of the disaster 
he must bring forth unity. 

During his day of silence on Easter Monday 2nd April 1934, 
Gandhi drew up a remarkable statement in which he criticised 
the ‘^indifferent civil resistance of many” and in particular the 
action of one of his companions who was found reluctant to per- 
form the full prison task, preferring his private studies. The 
significance of this defect which Gandhi describes as “undoubtedly 
contrary to the rules of Satyagraha” is debatable. In some cir- 
cumstances such preference is clearly compatible with Satyagraha, 
since Gandhi had himself fasted to obtain privileges to carry on 
his Harijan work while a convicted prisoner. Probably the breach 
of discipline consisted in ignoring the tacit agreement to submit 
to all prison rules, except where conscience or self-respect was 
challenged. 

Gandhi’s statement is a brief but outstanding exposition of 
Satyagraha. “I feel,” he wrote, “that the masses have not re- 
ceived the full message of Satyagraha owing to its adulteration 
in the process of transmission. It has become clear to me that 
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spiritual instruments suffer in their potency when their use is 
taught through non-spiritual media . . . Satyagraha is a purely 
spiritual weapon. It may be used for what appear to be mundane 
ends, and through men and women who do not understand it 
spiritually, provided the director knows that the weapon is 
spiritual . . . The very nature of the science of Satyagraha pre- 
cludes the student from seeing more than the step immediately 
in front of him.’’ 

^^Unadulterated Satyagraha,” he concluded, ^‘must touch the 
hearts of both (terrorists and rulers). To test the truth of the 
proposition, Satyagraha needs to be confined to one qualified per- 
son at a time. The trial has never been made. It must be made 
now.” Limited individual civil disobedience had become civil 
disobedience linoited to a single individual. 

While Gandhi was writing these words a gathering of promi- 
nent Congressmen met at Delhi with Dr. Ansari as president, and 
decided to revive the All-India Swaraj Party, to organise the 
voters, contest the elections and carry out the constructive pro- 
gramme of Congress. Gandhi’s advice on suspension of civil dis- 
obedience — or rather its limitation to himself — suited them per- 
fectly. 

To Jawaharlal Nehru in prison the news came ^Vith such a 
stab of pain, I felt the chords of allegiance that had bound me to 
him for many years had snapped. For long a mental tussle had 
been going on within me. I had not understood or appreciated 
much that Gandhiji had done. His fasts and his concentration on 
other issues during the continuance of Civil Disobedience, when his 
comrades were in the grip of the struggle, his personal and self- 
created entanglements, which led him to the extraordinary position 
that, while out of prison, he was yet pledged to himself not to 
take part in the political movement, his new loyalties and pledges 
which put in the shade the old loyalty and pledge and job, under- 
taken together with many colleagues, while yet that job was mi- 
finished, had all oppressed me . . . And now? Suddenly I felt 
very lonely in that cell of Alipore Gaol. Life seemed to be a very 
dreary affair, a very wilderness of desolation. Of the many hard 
lessons that I had learnt, the hardest and the most painful now 
faced me; that it is not possible in any vital matter to rely on 
any one. One must journey through life alone ; to rely on others 
is to invite heartbreak.” 

It was perhaps the lesson that Gandhi had been trying to 
teach ; reliance on one’s own highest conception of truth and loyalty 
to one’s own vision. For the present, Gandhi saw what Nehru 
still did not see, that the second battle was over, the time to recog- 
nise that fact had come. The second great wave of non-violent 
revolution had burst and spent itself, and still the rock of foreign 
rule stood. But the sea would recoil only to gather strength and 
then again the great wave wotild roll forward, and the time must 
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come when the rock would be hidden altogether beneath the rising 
tide* 

Once more Gandhi threw himself into the Harijan work. He 
told them of his own childhood, and of Uka, the family sweeper. 
He told them how he too had been treated as an ^untouchable^ 
by white men in South Africa. He told them of the untouchable 
family who had joined his ashrain and of the little outcast girl 
whom he had adopted after overcoming with difficulty the ob- 
jections of Mrs. Gandhi, 

The meetings were object-lessons. He would ask the crowd 
to allow the imtouchables among them. If they would not do so 
he would take his place among the untouchables and address the 
meeting from there. 

In June he narrowly escaped assassination. At a public func- 
tion at Poona a bomb was thrown at a car which reached the 
scene a few moments before Gandhi’s and was mistaken for it. 
Seven persons were injured, but none seriously. There were two 
other attempts on his life within a month. 

In July an irate reformer cut open with a lathi the head of 
Pandit Lalnath, a determined opponent of the Harijan movement, 
and Gandhi fasted for seven days as a penance against the intoler- 
ance shown by opponents towards each other in public contro- 
versies. Collecting funds for social reform work was scarcely less 
eventful than trying to wrest home rule from a foreign govern- 
ment. 

For a time he even gave up the railway and his car and toured 
in Orissa on foot. 

The fast in Jtily had been carried out at Wardha which was 
now to become the centre of Gandhi’s activities. Soon the year 
which had to elapse before he would feel free to resume partici- 
pation in active politics would be up, and there was much specu- 
lation as to what Gandhi would do. The rumour began to spread 
that he would leave the Congress altogether, and in a long state- 
ment on September 17th Gandhi confirmed it and gave his reasons. 

. A very large body of Congress intelligentsia were tired 
of my method and views, and programme based on them,” he said 
simply. was a hindrance rather than a help to the natural 
growth of the Congress . . . Instead of remaining the most demo- 
cratic and representative organisation, it was dominated by my 
personality . . . This is a humiliating revelation to a born demo- 
crat — ^I make that claim of complete identification with the poorest 
of mankind, an intense longing to live no better than they and 
a corresponding conscious effort to approach that level to the best 
one’s ability can entitle one to make it.” 

. Take non-violence. After 14 years of trial, it still 
remains a policy with the majority of Congressmen, whereas it is 
a fundamental creed with me . . . For this experiment to which 
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my life is dedicated, I need complete detachment and absolute free- 
dom of action. Satyagraha, of which civil resistance is but a part, 
is to me the universal law of life. Satya, in truth, is my God. 
I can only search Him through non-violence and in no other way. 
And the freedom of my country, as of the world, is surely included 
in the search for Truth. I cannot suspend this search for anything 
in this world or another. I have entered the political life in pur- 
suit of this search . , 

‘^Personally, I would like to bury myself in an Indian village, 
preferably in a Frontier village.^^ For although Civil Disobedience 
was withdrawn and most of the volunteer organisations had been 
made lawful, on the Frontier the Servants of God were still sup- 
pressed and Gaffar Khan and his brother, only lately released, 
were still forbidden to return to their home land. 

Gandhi concluded by proposing a number of amendments to 
the Congress constitution which he subsequently sponsored at the 
Bombay Congress in October where they were all partially or wholly 
adopted. The Congress begged Gandhi to reconsider his decision 
to retire, but he would not be moved. His work now lay in the 
villages, and with the All-India Village Industries Association. 

History had repeated itself, as nearly as history ever does. 
After the Non-Co-operation campaign in the early twenties Gandhi 
had virtually left the control of Congress to the Swarajists, and 
then when the next wave gathered itself together he had come 
back to lead the Civil Disobedience camp.aigns, in which larger 
numbers of more disciplined followers had carried on the struggle 
which had been postponed after the disaster at Chauri-Chaura. 
Now the second wave was spent, the Swarajists were again in con- 
trol and Gandhi once more turned his face to the villages and his 
work among the poor. 

Still many Indians and more Europeans did not understand. 
The old cry of the middle twenties was heard again. Gandhi was 
finished. He had finally lost his hold on Indian politics and could 
safely be regarded as a back number. Non-violence had again 
failed to free India and that too would soon be discredited. But 
Gandhi, the thin little man of sixty-five, was at peace as he went 
among his people. He knew that the third wave would come, and 
after ^hat the fourth, and sooner or later, in his lifetime or after, 
the rock would be submerged. As he strode along the dusty roads 
he often prayed that his people in their blindness and impatience, 
their eagerness to grasp at power and at the prospect of material 
prosperity would not be tempted to abandon the way of truth and 
peace for the road of violence and destruction. Dimly, confusedly, 
they had known non-violence for fourteen years now. Not wholly 
understanding, with false hopes and mixed motives, they had thrown 
themselves into battle, and through sacrifice, self-control and truth- 
fulness had found self-respect and the true self-government that 
springs from it. So many Indians already had won Swaraj, So 
many more would do so. Could they not see ? 





He trudged on along the road, walking quickly despite age, 
frailty and the heat of the sun. There were other tasks to be 
attempted, and the years were slipping by. What was it Jawa- 
harlal had asked him about ? The Princes. Something would have 
to be done about the Princes. He lifted his head and looked 
towards the horizon. His smiling tender eyes seemed to look be- 
yond it to something more remote and for a moment they were 
clouded with pain. He had tried to serve the world by serving 
India. Only through the right use of one’s immediate environ- 
ment could one produce good results at a distance. Certainly the 
circle had widened. Charlie Andrews, for instance . . . Now 
there were things to be said and done on the world stage. In 
Europe the poisoned civilisation was approaching crisis. The de- 
pression that had swept over the world was like the first cold wind 
before the coming storm. 

War. Yes, there would be war. Not the wars of Spain, China 
and Abyssinia, but total war. How quickly the dark clouds had 
gathered ! If there had been time to free India by non-violence, 
perhaps there would have been a chance for Europe to learn that 
it is possible to fight for freedom without killing, that ultimately 
only non-violence vindicates right and serves the truth. But 
there had not been time to complete in one continent the experi- 
ment which could have averted a world catastrophe. If he spoke 
to the world, they would not heed him^ they would not under- 
stand, because the task in India was still unfinished. Silence, 
then ? No ! The truth must be proclaimed, and there must be 
some who would hear and understand. Charlie Andrews. Were 
there many in England like dear, muddled, blessed Charlie An- 
drews? A vision rose up of the people in Kingsley Hall on the 
Saturday night when he first came among them, of the gaunt, 
shrewd Lancashire cotton-operatives. His face cleared. 

He knew that the time would come when he must speak to 
the world. 
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Chapter X 

INDIA SPEAKS— 

GANDHI PROCLAIMS SATYAG RAH A TO THE WORLD 


TOWARDS the end of 1934 Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan and his 
brother stayed for a time with Gandhi at Wardha. They had 
just been released from prison and were still forbid<ien to return 
to their own Frontier Province. Gandhi came to know and love 
the Path an leader, and the tireless Mahadev Desai was encouraged 
to prepare a short memoir in which are many striking facts about 
the Khudai Khidmatgars (servants of God) and their struggles. 
In December Khan was to leave to take up village work in Bengal, 
but on the eve of his departure he was once more arrested, and 
charged with having made a seditious speech in Bombay. 

Some months later Gandhi was visiting a plague centre where 
Vallabhbhai Patel with a corps of volunteers was trying to help 
the stricken villagers and he took the opportunity to go on to Sabar- 
mati to see Khan in the Jail. He bad not been to Sabarmati since 
the day he had marched off down the road to Dandi and the sea 
at the head of the volunteers from the S^tyagraha Ashram, vowed 
never to return until Swaraj was won. Later the Ashram had 
been abandoned, and the community was now housed at Wardha, 
the original buildings being given to Harijan reformers as a school 
for untouchable children. 

On leaving the Jail he was persuaded to see the school and 
so found himself once more among the familiar buildings, sur- 
rounded by excited, inquisitive little girls. He talked to the childi 
ren, asking them about their work, who were their teachers, what 
they were taught- “Carding,” said one. “Spinning,” said another. 
“Music,” said a third. “Breakfast,” said a fourth and the party 
dissolved into laughter. At last it was time to go. “So our play 
is finished,” said Gandhi, “and I shall say goodbye. Shall I?” 
“No, no!” 

“Why? Do you want to ask me anything? Out with it.’^ 

“Tell us why you did not stay with us.” 

“Because you did not invite me, and Budhabhai did.” 

“We too would have invited you. But you will not stay with us. 
Tell us why not.” 

“I shall stay with you when you have won Swaraj.” 

“It was all right so long as it was your Ashram,” argued one of 
the girls, “you would not stay in your own Ashram again, until 
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you had Swaraj. But the Ashram no longer belongs to you. Tt 
is the Harijan Ashram. Why will you not stay with us ? ’’ 

Gandhi laughed his appreciation of her reasoning and promised 
^‘When I come next time . . For the present his place was 
at Wardha. 

From the new Ashram at Wardha, Desai and the other workers 
were engaged in a concentrated effort to test and vindicate the 
programme of village reconstruction and the revival of cottage 
industries, in the adjacent hamlet of Sindi. They worked as 
scavengers, explained the value of dung as manure, dug pits, 
cleared roads. They published through Harijan weekly reports on 
their work and discussed vigorously the most healthy minimum 
diet for the workers themselves and for those villagers who could 
be interested. They produced scientific evidence on the superior 
value of unpolished rice, they explained the virtues of the soya 
bean, they described neem leaves and green vegetables that grew 
wild in the country and might be had for the taking- There were 
dissertations on the properties of gur (unrefined sugar) and the 
virtues of the tamarind. Simple articles on vitamins, on the im- 
portance of a balanced diet, were published for the guidance of 
other workers. Snakes were classified and simple treatments for 
'snake-bite explained. Always the significance of the spinning- 
wheel and the importance of hand-spun and woven clothes were 
emphasized. 

Among those in Gandhi’s community was a recluse„ Bhansali, 
and Desai has recorded some of the conversations between the two 
men, Bhansali was disposed to exempt himself from labour in 
order to develop his perception of reality, while Gandhi’s view 
might be epitomised in the fine words of Tagore, . The true 

striving in the quest of truth consists not in the neglect of action 
but in the effort to attune it closer to the eternal harmony.” 

Bhansali admitted that the suffering of mankind brought him 
Ipniisery, but declared his helplessness. 

^^Only one who has exhausted all efforts may say that he can 
do nothing more,” Gandhi answered. ‘Tf he has a lame person to 
attend to, he will give him all the attention that he is capable of. 
This one act of service will mean the service of humanity.” 

^‘But I could not exclusively devote my attention to relieving 
the misery of the distressed. I would do a little bit, but I should 
feel powerless.” 

^^The world is sustained by sacrifice and service. As the Gita 
says, ‘The Lord created the beings with the duty of sacrifice cast 
on them.’ ” 

“I know,” Bhansali said meekly, “but are not meditation 
and worship too a sacred duty?” 

“Meditation and worship are not exclusive things like jewels 
to be kept locked up in a strong box. They must be seen in every 
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act of ours. But I will not press you for a reply today. I simply 
want to set you thinking about this.” 

Eventually Bhansali began to spin, and then came the time 
when he xmdertook to work silently for eight hours a day. 

Inevitably there were some who scorned the whole effort to 
revive village industry and the spinning-wheel. Industrialism, 
said the socialists, was the only solution for Indians poverty and 
hunger, and Gandhi’s attitude towards the machine was mediaeval, 
not this wheel a machine?” Gandhi asked one of these critics, 
do not mean this machine, but I mean bigger machinery.” 
you mean Singer’s sewing machine? That too is protected 
by the village industries movement, and for that matter any 
machinery which does not deprive masses of men of the opportunity 
to labour, but which helps the individual and adds to his efficiency, 
and which a man can handle at will without being its slave.” 

^^But what about the great inventions? You would have 
nothing to do with electricity?” 

‘‘Who said so? If we could have electricity in every village 
home, I should not mind villagers plying their implements and tools 
with the help of electricity. But then the village communities or the 
State would own power houses, just as they have their grazing 
pastures. But where there is not electricity and no machinery, 
what are idle bands to do? Will you give them work, or would 
you have their owners cut them down for want of work ? I would 
prize every invention of science made for the benefit of all. There 
is a difference between invention and invention. I should not care 
for the asphyxiating gases capable of killing masses of men at a 
time. The heavy machinery for work of public utility Ivhich can- 
not be undertaken by human labour has its inevitable place, but 
all that would be owned by the State and used entirely for the 
benefit of the people. I can have no consideration for machinery 
which is meant either to enrich the few at the expense of the many, 
or without cause to displace the useful labour of many. But even 
you as a socialist would not be in favour of an indiscriminate use 
of machinery. Take printing presses. They will go on. Take sur- 
gical instruments. How can one make them with one’s hands? 
Heavy machinery would be needed for them. But there is no 
machinery for the cure of idleness, but this,” said Gandhi pointing 
to his spinning-wheel. “I can work it whilst I am carrying on 
this conversation with you, and am adding a little to the wealth 
of the country. The machine no one can oust.” 

Although he had retired from “politics,” prominent Congress- 
men often came to consult him, and sometimes important committee 
meetings took place at Wardha. His friends were surprised and a 
little exasperated to be kept waiting while Gandhi explained to 
a number of local shoemakers how to design and sew a particular 
sort of sandal that was needed by the workers. He had picked up 
the craft in South Africa and practised it on Tolstoy Farm. Buring 
one of his long terms of imprisonment he employed part of his 





time in making a pair of sandals for General Smuts, a gift which 
the statesman who bad imprisoned him prized highly in later years. 

The friends were alarmed too, when they found Gandhi with 
a poisonous snake coiled round his neck placidly attending to a 
man who claimed to teach the handling of snakes and the cure of 
bites. For the latter part of the demonstration someone had to 
be bitten by the snake and Gandhi unhesitatingly volunteered. 
But this his companions would not endure and the experiment was 
finally given up when the snake positively declined to bite anyone 
in the Ashram. 

Some news came to him from abroad,, to remind him that the 
sands were running out swiftly in Europe. Jawaharlal wrote once 
from Germany, grimly critical of the Nazi Winter Help Collections 
‘^supposed to be voluntary but practically compulsory.’’ The Italian 
invasion of Abyssinia moved him to send to an American periodical 
a message which is worthy of note as one of the first of his appeals 
against the new wave of darkness that was to sweep the world. 

‘^Not to believe in the possibility of permanent peace is to 
disbelieve in the godliness of human nature. Methods hitherto 
adopted have failed because rock-bottom sincerity on the part of 
those who have striven has been lacking. Not that they have 
realised this lack. Peace is unobtainable by part performance of 
conditions, even as chemical combination is impossible without 
complete fulfilment of conditions of attainment thereof. If the 
recognised leaders of mankind who have control over engines of 
destruction were wholly to renounce their use with full knowledge 
of the implications, permanent peace can be obtained. This is 
clearly impossible without the great Powers of the earth renouncing 
their imperialistic designs. This again seems impossible without 
these great nations ceasing to believe in soul-destroying competition 
and the desire to multiply wants and therefore increase their 
material possessions. It is my conviction that the root of the 
evil is want of a living faith in a living God. It is a first class 
human tragedy that peoples of the earth who claim to believe in 
the message of Jesus whom they describe as the Prince of Peace 
show little of that belief in actual practice. It is painful to see 
sincere Christian divines limiting the scope of Jesus’s message to 
select individuals. I have been taught from my childhood and 
I have tested the truth by experience that the primary virtues of 
mankind are possible of cultivation by the meanest of the human 
species. It is this undoubted universal possibility that distinguishes 
the human from the rest of God’s creation. If even one great 
nation were tmconditionally .to perform the supreme act of renun- 
ciation, many of us would see in our life-time visible peace esta- 
blished on earth.” 

But although Gandhi remained at Wardha throughout most 
of the year 1935, he was working at a stretch beyond even his 
capacity for endurance, and in Decejnher his jtiealti broke down* 



To a Japanese poet who was allowed to see him for a few moments 
and found him lying in his bed with a wet-earth bandage .on his 
head he explained with a smile, ‘‘I sprang from Indian earth and 
so it is Indian earth that crowns me/’ 

In January he was taken to Bombay and he bade farewell 
to the community before he went. As Miraben bowed before him, 
he thought of the courage with which she had worked, first from 
the Ashram, then moving into a wretched hut in Sindi, and then — 
since she thought Sindi only ^‘a slum of Wardha” and not a real 
village she had gone five miles away to live alone at Segaon and 
to work there. ^^How is it,” he asked gently, ^^that no one is 
worried about you living all alone in the midst of thousands of 
men and that all trust you? What have you done to deserve 
that trust ? ” 

‘‘J have done nothing. It is your doing.” 

^^But I have not treated you with any partiality, as you know to 
your cost !” 

*^Even then it is you who have put feajrlessness into me, the fear- 
lessness to live one’s life in the midst of millions.” 

In Bombay his health improved slowly, although the illness 
had weakened for a while his perfect self-control and he was troubled 
once by a disturbing physical desire to which he confessed in his 
journal. In February his temperature returned to normal and by 
the end of the month he was able to go again to Wardha, by way 
of Bardoli where he spoke at several meetings. 

At the end of May came a wounding report of his eldest son, 
Harilal Gandhi. This dissolute young man had given himself over 
to drink and the pleasures of the brothel and had ceased to 
support his wife and three children. He had written to the Press 
a few weeks before threatening to go over to Christianity or Islam, 
and making it clear that he was available to the highest bidder. 
He was offered work by the Nagpur Municipality and then pub- 
lished another letter cancelling the first and declaring emphatic 
adherence to his ancestral faith. But now he had embraced Islam 
and the papers were full of the celebrations in the Mosque, 

Gandhi in Harijan published all these facts in an article ‘‘To 
My Numerous Muslim Friends” which must have cost him much 
to write. “Harilal knew that if he had told me that he had found 
the key to a right life and peace in Islam, I would have put no 
obstacle in his path. But no one of us, including his son now 
twenty-four years old and who is with me, knew anything about 
the event till we saw the announcement in the Press.” He begged 
his Moslem friends to examine Harilal and if they found that his 
conversion was a soulless matter to tell him plainly and disown 
hinq; but if they discovered sincerity to see that he would be 
protected against temptations. “I do not mind whether he is 
known as Abdulla or Harilal if by adopting one name or the other 
he becomes a true devotee of God which both names mean.” 
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He now resolved to go himself to Segaon and to live there 
serving the village people. ^^He who is not ready for small reforms 
will never be ready for great reforms,’^ he had written a few months 
earlier. ‘*One must forget the political goal in order to realise it.” 

^^That is why I can take the keenest interest in discussing 
vitamins and leafy vegatables and unpolished rice. That is why 
it has become a matter of absorbing interest to me to find out 
how best to clean our latrines, how best to save our people from 
the heinous sin of fouling Mother Earth every morning. I do 
not quite see how thinking of these necessary problems and finding 
a solution for them has no political significance and how an ex- 
amination of the financial policy of Government has necessarily 
a political bearing. What I am clear about is that the work I 
am doing and asking the masses to do is such as can be done 
by millions of people, whereas the work of examining the policy 
of our rulers will be beyond them. That it is a few people’s busi- 
ness I will not dispute. Let those who are qualified to do so do it 
as best they can. But until these leaders can bring great changes 
into being, why should not millions like me use the gifts that God 
has given them to the best advantage? Why should they not 
make their bodies fitter instruments of service? Why should they 
not clear their own doors and environments of dirt and filth ? Why 
should they be always in the grip of disease and incapable of 
helping themselves or anyone else? . . . Many years experience 
has convinced me that tjie activities that absorb my energies and 
attention are calculated to achieve the nation’s freedom, that there- 
in lies the secret of non-violent freedom. That is why I invite 
everyone, man and woman, young and old, to contribute his or 
her share to the great sacrifice.” ♦ 

By the middle of June he was ready and he set out from 
Wardhfi in drizzling rain that soon became a downpotir. He walked 
on through the mud and in three hours came to Segaon, where he 
was to live in a one-room hut which he shared with a young un- 
touchable and one or two other people. ^^We all know that con- 
ditions of life in a village are particularly hard in the monsoon,” 
he remarked imperturbably. ‘^Why then should I not begin with 
that rich experience and wait until conditions were better ? ” He 
advised everyone coming to Segaon to walk, and not to think of 
a cart. Often he himself made the journey to and from Wardha 
on foot for Segaon had ^ no proper road, no shop where foodstuffs 
might be bought, no post-office, and inevitably there were commu- 
nications he must deal with and consultations in which he must 
share. 

Miraben had written of the beauty of her journey on the 
evening when first she walked to Segaon a few months before, 
fearing at first to be benighted and then lost in the wonder of 
the sunset. ‘‘ . . Instead of darkness coming there came a rosy 
light across the land. The Sun had gathered about his setting 
head a delicate veil of cloud, stretching far up into the sky and on 



to this he east his rays ; brighter and brighter became the glow — 
where I had expected to be groping in the dusk, I was w*alking 
briskly by a roseate light. My heart throbbed with joyous thanks- 
giving, Gradually the light faded. As I slipped across the last 
brook, the stars were already twinkling over the white tower of 
the little Harijan temple. But the glow was still with me even 
till I reached home.’’ And there were moonlit nights when she 
would stop to rest in the fields, amid the silent corn and the tall 
motionless palm trees silhouetted against the sky. 

Gandhi knew these joys too. am content with my four 
bare walls,” he once said to a student who was questioning him 
about art, hardly need a roof over my head. When I gaze at 
the star-sown heaven, and the infinite beauty it affords my eyes, 
that means more to me than all that human art can give me. 
That does not mean that I ignore the value of those works generally 
called artistic; but, personally, in comparison with the infinite 
beauty of nature, I feel their unreality too intensely.” 

So Gandhi became a villager. ^^He stopped at the thresholds 
of the huts of the thousands of dispossessed, dressed like one of 
their own,” Tagore once wrote of him. “He spoke to them in 
their own language; here was the living' truth at last and not 
only quotations from books. For this reason the ^Mahatma’, the 
name given to him by the people of India, is his real name. Who 
else has felt like him that all Indians are his own flesh and blood ? 
In direct contact with truth, the crushed forces of the soul rise 
again ; when love came to the door of India, that door was opened 
wide ... At Gandhi’s call India blossomed forth to new great- 
ness, just as once before in earlier times, when Buddha proclaimed 
the truth of fellow feeling and compassion among all living 
creatures.” Not that Gandhi liked to be called ^Mahatma.’ In 
the Ashram they called him ‘Bapu’ — ^father, and that gave him 
the joy of being acknowledged one of the human family and not a 
solitary standing apart on an exalted plane of achievement and 
isolation. 

Segaon was terribly unhealthy and during a malaria outbreak 
in September Gandhi succumbed but made a quick recovery, and 
when Jawaharlal and Rajendra Prasad came to the village to see 
him they found him too busy giving wet-sheet packs and hip baths 
to two other patients on his verandah to spare much time for talk. 

The Congress session at the end of 1936 was held in a village 
for the first time in the history of the Movement, The suggestion 
had been Gandhi’s, he wanted Congress to show in this way that 
they recognised their obligations to the masses who lived in the 
700,000 villages of India, and Gandhi himself went to Faizpur, and 
from there south to Travancore, 

A month before, in November, had come the Maharaja’s 
announcement, throwing open all the Hindu temples in Travancore 
State to the Harijans, and Gandhi went on pilgrimage to some of 
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these ancient and famous shrines. The visit raised many memories 
of three other occasions when he had been to Travancore, first 
to plead with the orthodox Hindus and the State to allow the 
suppressed classes to use public roads, and again on a khadi tour. 
The third visit had been in 1964 just before he had been summoned 
to Bihar by the earthquake disaster, and then he had addressed 
a meeting under the shadow of the imposing walls of the temple 
at Tiruwattar, believed to be the most ancient in Travancore. 
‘^The temple doors are closed against us to-day,’’ he had said, ‘‘but, 
God willing, they will have to be opened to us soon.” Now three 
years later he sat on the top of a high flight of steps leading to the 
temple and spoke to a crowd of ten thousand people. “The sins 
of past ages have been obliterated by literally a stroke of the pen . . 
Let Namboodiris and other Brahmins and the so-called high caste 
people of Travancore rise to the occasion and be voluntarily 
Harijans among Harijans, servants of God, and let all the world 
know by their action that in virtue of the Proclamation there is 
none high and none low but all are equal in the eyes of God.” 

Now he could enter the ancient shrines, for he had long held 
himself excluded from going into temples from which Harijans 
were barred. In Tiruwattar there were huge images of Lord 
Vishnu reclining on the thousand-hooded cobra and the deep reli- 
gious significance of the symbol swept over him as he stood there 
in awe and veneration. 

On the third day of the pilgrimage his journey took him to Cape 
Comorin, “in front of the sea where three waters meet and furnish 
a sight unequalled in the world,” and then he turned north again 
and spoke in many places in Travancore. The behaviour of the 
people, the ancient temples with their figures of Brahma, Krishna, 
Rama and Vishnu, the meditations at Cape Comorin, had borne 
fruit, and now he preached to the people the essence of Hinduism, 
and of all religions, in a single mantra from the Upanishads : 

“God the Buler pervades all there is in this Universe. There- 
fore renounce and dedicate all to Him and then enjoy or use the 
portion that may fall to thy lot. Never covet anyhody^s posses- 
sionsJ* 

“The mantra describes God as the Creator, the Ruler, and the 
Lord. The seer to whom this mantra or verse was revealed was not 
satisfied with the magnificent statement that God was to be found 
everywhere. But he went further and said : ‘Since God pervades 
everything nothing belongs to you, not even your own body. God 
is the undisputed, unchallengeable Master of everything you 
possess.’ And so when a person who calls himself a Hindu goes 
through the process of regeneration or a second birth, as the 
Christians would call it, he has to perform a dedication or renuncia- 
tion of all that he has in ignorance called his own property. And 
then when he has performed this act of dedication or renunciation, 
he is told that he will win a reward in the shape of God taking 
good care of what he will require for food, clothing or housing. 
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Therefore the conditions of enjoyment or use of the necessities of 
life is their dedication or renunciation. And that dedication or 
renunciation has got to be done from day to day, lest we may in 
this busy world forget the central fact of life. And to crown all, 
the seer says : ^Covet not anybody's riches.^ I suggest to you that 
the truth that is embedded in this very short mantra is calculated 
to satisfy the cravings of every human being — ^whether they have 
reference to this world or to the next. I have in my search of the 
scriptures of the world found nothing to add to this mantra. Look- 
ing back upon all the little I have read of the scriptures — ^it is 
precious little I confess — I feel that e's^erything good in all the 
scriptures is derived from this mantra. If it is universal brother- 
hood — ^not only brotherhood of all human beings, but of all living 
beings — I find it in this mantra^ If it is unshakeable faith in the 
Lord and Master — and all the adjectives you can think of — I find 
it in this mantra. If it is the idea of complete sxirrender to God 
and of the faith that he will supply all that I need, then again I 
say I find it in this mantra. Since He pervades every fibre of my 
being and of all of you, I derive from it the doctrine of equality 
of all creatures on earth and it should satisfy the cravings of all 
philosophical communists. This mantra tells me that I cannot hold 
as mine anything that belongs to God, and if my life and that of 
all who believe in this mantra has to be a life of perfect dedication, 
it follows that it will have to be a life of continual service to our 
fellow creatures. 

^‘This, I say, is my faith and should be the faith of all who call 
themselves Hindus. And I venture to suggest to my Christian and 
Mussalman friends that they will find nothing more in their scrip- 
tures if they will search them . . 

He returned now to Segaon and his work there. The tour in 
Travancore had been the blossom-time of his work for the sup- 
pressed classes. He had spoken his message, he had preached his 
faith. In one great State he had seen the temples thrown open 
and the Hindu community reunited. Always he would stand for 
the removal of the blot on Hinduism, but just as the period of 
maximum appeal for communal unity had come and gone, as one 
point after another in the social programme had been stressed — 
now hand-spinning, now the abolition of prostitution, now the use 
of Hindi as a universal language for India to bridge the gap be- 
tween province and province — so the turn of the suppressed 
classes had come and passed away. The period which had begun 
with the first Harijan fast in September 1982 closed with the tour 
in Travancore in January 1937. Other subjects began to occupy 
the pages of Harijan — ^prohibition, and a new concept of educa- 
tion for the children of India. ‘^My God is myriad-formed,’’ he 
wrote, ‘^and while sometimes I see Him in the spinning-wheel, at 
other times I see Him in communal unity, then again in removal 
of untouchability ; and that is how I establish communion with 
Him according as the spirit moves me.” 
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As they were at prayer on the verandah one moriuiig in May 
while it was still dark, a heavily-built European came upon them 
out of the night. It was Kallenbach. They had known he was 
coming, for he had cabled from Aden, but still they had scarcely 
dared to expect him. The two men had not met since those sombre 
days in London at the beginning of the Great War when Gandhi 
had striven to get permission for his friend to accompany him to 
India. The permission had been refused and Kallenbach had 
become one more internee in a prison camp on the Isle of Man, 
from which he was released only in February 1918 in an exchange 
of prisoners. After the war he had gone back to South Africa, but 
not to the simple life he had shared with Gandhi. He had built up 
a considerable business as an architect and the demands of the 
business had been too insistent for him to come to India, though 
he had shared many of Gandhi’s fasts. 

‘^After how many years asked Gandhi, as th^ great German 
with his almost leonine face bent low before him. ‘^Let me see your 
features more closely in the light,” he said gently, picking up a 
lantern. *^So the hair has all turned grey,” and he pulled a shock 
of it. ^^Oh, yes. I am only a year and a Jialf younger than you,” 
Kallenbach answered gaily. ‘^I hope you had a nice voyage,” 
Gandhi continued with a twinkle in his eye, ‘‘You came first or 
second?” With a hearty laugh, the German replied, “Not so bad 
as that. I came tourist class. I knew that would be the first ques- 
tion you would ask me.” 

For Desai it was an opportunity not to be missed. In the 
days that followed he drew from Kallenbach one story after another 
of the early days in South Africa. Kallenbach was adamant about 
the story of the binoculars. Gandhi had not thrown one pair over- 
board, he declared, he had thrown both pairs. And that business 
of taking only one meal a day for a few months, during part of the 
time in South Africa ; a few months, indeed ! Gandhi had lived 
like that for a year and he, Kallenbach, had done likewise. A new 
note came into his voice as he answered Desai’s questions about his 
business. For years after the war he had imported considerable 
quantities of goods from Germany. But four years ago he had 
cancelled these orders totalling many thousands of pounds, as a 
protest against the persecution of the Jews by Hitler. For Kallen- 
bach, too, was a Jew, as well as a German. Once more the storm 
that was gathering in Europe had stirred a little eddy in the warm 
air around the Ashram . . . 

The Round Table Conferences — ^there had been a third session 
at the end of 1982 while Gandhi was in prison in India and the list 
of delegates from British India had been headed by the wealthy 
Aga Khan — ^had finally led to the Government of India Act in 
1985. The Act greatly increased the power of the Provincial 
Governments and introduced the system of “dyarchy” at the 
centre, foreign affairs and defence remaining the concern of the 
Governor-General. The Act was wholly unacceptable to the Con- 
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gres&, hince it failed conspicuously to give them the substance of 
‘‘complete independence^* by leaving the issue of war and peace 
outside popular coiitrol. If the European situation exploded in 
general war, India might be dragged in against her will. But 
although the Act was so disappointing to the Nationalists, and 
although Dr. Ansari, the new Swarajist leader, had died in May 
1936, the Congress decided to accept office in the Provinces in 
order to work for independence from within the Councils. Gandhi 
himself had successfully pressed for office-acceptance in the All- 
India Congress Committee’s meeting in March which discussed the 
situation arising from sweeping Congress victories in the Provincial 
elections. Congress had polled nearly 70 per cent, of the votes cast, 
and Congress Ministries were formed in seven Provinces; later on 
Congress took office in two others, thus controlling nine out of 
eleven Provinces of ‘‘British India.” 

“In the greater part of India,” Gandhi wrote in October 1937, 
“the Congress is both in office and power. It is true that the power 
is limited. But it Is limited in terms of Complete Independence, 
not otherwise.” Now Congress had its chance to bring in substan- 
tial reforms. They could introduce prohibition. They could 
revolutionise education. They could cut down the enormous 
administrative costs. 

Gandhi was again in poor health, but he would not spare him- 
self. Always he had opposed the excessive amount of attention 
devoted to the teaching of English and of subjects in English to 
Indian children, remembering his own schooling and the day in 
the Rajkot High School when his faulty spelling in the foreign 
language had brought him such embarrassment and confusion. On 
Tolstoy Farm in South Africa he had perforce to turn school-teacher 
for many of the children and he had taught them useful things to 
do with their hands. That had led to his advocacy of the spinning- 
wheel for the Indian villagers, and his insistence on spinning as an 
essential part of the curriculum for students in the national schools. 
But now, after his experiences in Segaon, where he had been for 
more than a year, he saw that in primary ediication for the children 
of India, all subjects should be taught through a handicraft. He 
began to elaborate the idea through the columns of Harijan, 

“I should combine into one,” he wrote, “what you call now 
the primary education and secondary or high school education. It 
is my conviction that our children get nothing more in the high 
schools than a half-baked knowledge of English, besides a superfi- 
cial knowledge of mathematics and history and geography, some 
of which they had learnt in their own language in the primary 
classes. If you cut out English from the curriculum altogether, 
without cutting out the subjects you teach, you can make the 
children go through the whole course m seven years, instead of 
eleven, besides giving them manual work whereby they can make 
a fair return to the State. Manual work will have to be the very 
centre of the whole thing.” 
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Gandhi was in fact proposing, as Desai pointed out, a method 
of tuition embodying Rousseau^s maxim, ^^Do as much as possible 
of your teaching by doing, and fall back on words only when doing 
is out of the question.’’ Still there were misunderstandings; many 
supposed that Gandhi was preaching manual work as an alternative 
to other studies rather than as a basis of instruction, and he had 
to explain patiently. 

carpenter teaches me carpentry. I shall learn it mechani- 
cally from him, and as a result I shall know the use of various tools, 
but that will hardly develop my intellect. But if the same thing 
is taught to me by one who has takei^ a scientific training in carpen- 
try, he will stimulate my intellect too. Not only shall 1 then have 
become an expert carpenter but also an engineer. For the expert 
will have taught me mathematics, also told me the differences be- 
tween various kinds of timber, the place where they come from, 
giving me thus a knowledge of geography and also a little know- 
ledge of agriculture. He will also have taught me to draw models 
of my tools, and given me a knowledge of elementary geometry and 
arithmetic • . . I must confess that all I have up to now said is that 
manual training must be given side by side with intellectual train- 
ing, and that it should have a principal place in national education. 
But now I say that the principal means of stimulating the intellect 
should be manual training.” He went on to make the startling 
proposal that such a system of education should aim at becoming 
self-sufiicient, at least as to its running costs, the products of the 
children being purchased by the State. Towards the end of the 
year an All-India Education Conference met at Wardha over which 
Gandhi presided. His plans for reorganising national education 
were accepted by the educationists and the full report which 
appeared as a supplement to Har^ijan on 11th December 1937 
is a document of exceptional interest. 

Soon afterwards he went to Calcutta and threw himself into 
negotiations over the release of the large number of political pri- 
soners, of whom many were suspected of terrorism. Gandhi stayed 
with the brothers, Sarat and Subhas Bose, the latter one of the most 
forceful figures in the Indian scene. Bengal has had a fiery record 
since the days of Lokamanya Tilak, and Subhas Bose, who had 
been closely associated with C. R. Das, was believed to be deeply 
implicated in violent and terrorist activities, although his remark- 
able abilities and fervent patriotism were admitted by all. 

As a result of Gandhi’s efforts and after interviews with many 
of the detainees, the Government announced the release of eleven 
hundred prisoners, although four hundred and fifty still remained 
in captivity and there were also many who had been deported to the 
Andaman Islands. In expressing his satisfaction at what had been 
done, Gandhi admitted that there were difficulties in the way of 
freeing these others but he expressed the hope that he cojild isoon 
secure their release. 

Gandhi had been warned by his doctors not to go to Calcutta 



and now that his work there was almost done he collapsed, and 
for a while it was not possible to move him back to Wardha. Tagore, 
himself just recovering from an illness that had seemed certain to 
prove fatal and still too weak to walk upstairs, had himself carried 
in a chair to the prayer meeting where he could sit near Gandhi for 
a while, but he would not attempt to disturb him by speaking. 
Gurudev (revered teacher), as Gandhi called him, was thinner now, 
and his face seemed smaller, wasted by disease. Perhaps as the two 
men looked at each other they knew that they would meet once 
again, perhaps twice, and then no more. Yet neither could be lost 
to the other for their souls were grappled together in a mutual 
understanding that Time was powerless to undo. 

When it was possible to get Gandhi back to Wardha in the 
iniddlc of November his health did not improve and in December 
his doctors determined at short notice to move him again, this 
time to Juhu, where he had spent his convalescence in 1924. Gandhi 
was reluctant to leave Segaon, but he submitted to his doctors’ 
decrees. Juhu he found much changed in the thirteen years that 
had gone by since he was there before. The whole foreshore was 
dotted with bungalows belonging to the wealthier people of Bom- 
bay, but still there were the sands and the sea, the ceaseless move- 
ment of the water to remind him of his boyhood in Porbandar and 
to send fresh life back into the tired and aged body. 

But he would not stay for long at Juhu. He must be back in 
Segaon, and since his heart and soul were there perhaps in the long 
run it would be best for his body to be there also. He was still 
very ill, and the blood pressure was dangerously erratic. He could 
spare only one hour a day to talk to visitors, and even that told 
heavily on his strength. Still he would not turn away those who 
made a long pilgrimage to his village, and one who came at the end 
of January 1988 was Lord Lothian. Unlike many visitors he was 
chiefly interested in the activities of the Village Industries Associa- 
tion. ^*Most of us understand the non-violence aspect of your 
movement,” he said to Gandhi, ‘^What we do not understand is 
the simplicity, I should not have done so myself if I had not seen 
tjtiese things with my own eyes. Simplicity is apparently the corol- 
lary of non-violence.” 

At the end of February Gandhi went to the village of Haripura 
where the Congress was in session, and despite the devoted care 
of Desai and the others, dust-storms and the strain of work further 
undermined his health. Once more he rallied when he was back 
in Segaon, and now he was calmly using his illness as an oportunity 
to make further experiments, deliberately trying out new modes 
of treatment and dietary rules of his own devising. In March he 
went to Calcutta again to engage in further discussions with the 
remaining political prisoners and to treat for their release. It was 
an almost suicidal thing to do and Gandhi was forced to admit 
that he was now fighting against severe limitations. ^^The fact 



must be faced that old age is now visibly creeping in, that even if 
I were to take undisturbed and inactive rest for several months, 
I cannot get back the capacity to work as of old, when 1 did not 
have to think how 7 nuch I was working, token I gbt to bed, and 
at what hour of the night I was awake.’’ Still his work in Calcutta 
gave him ray of hope bright enough to light my path to 
Wardha.” 

He returned by way of Delang in Orissa where he was to pre- 
side at an annual meeting of the Gandhi Seva Sangh, but now 
darkness closed down upon him, the ray of light was lost in the 
encircling gloom. am not likely to live long,” he had told one 
of the prisoners in Calcutta, ^^maybe I may live a year or a little 
more.” But now he found the feeling of death spreading not over 
his body but through his very soul. He was almost prostrated 
with grief over the carelessness of his wife and Desai’s wife, who 
had entered a temple from which Harijans were barred, a fault for 
which he blamed the unfortunate Mahadev. He seemed to be 
crushed under some oppressive weight, he spoke of lost confidence 
and despondency. am going through a process of self-introspec- 
tion,” he wrote, ‘^the results of which I cannot foresee. 1 find 
myself for the first time during the past 50 years in a « slough of 
despond.” 

Perhaps Miraben’s intuition came nearest to understanding the 
nature of the crisis through which he was passing, when she wrote 
in a letter, believe more and more that the nearer we can 
approach to Bapu’s ideals, the further we can prolong his life. I 
used to feel it vaguely with a sort of half-vision, bjxt now it stands 
out like a literal truth. We can kill him with our moral faults, or 
serve him into a ripe old age by awakening to his word, God hell) 
us.” 

Gandhi was compelled to abandon the first part of a tour in 
the North-West Frontier Province which he had so long looked 
forward to. Desai was sent on ahead, and Gandhi joined him for 
a few days. On the way back they again rested for a few days at 
Juhu. *‘The sweetly soothing, even intoxicating, Juhu breezes, 
blowing all night and day, have refreshed Gandhi,” Desai observed, 
‘Hhe spiritual cloud seems to be lifting.” He was determined to 
go to the Frontier again in October and to spend several weeks 
there, and meanwhile he stayed in Segaon observing long periods of 
silence whenever possible. 

In September came the Munich crisis, and with the crisis 
Gandhi’s way became clear before him. Something of his old 
physical endurance returned, and with it a redoubled vitality of 
the spirit. Mimich he termed a ^Teace without honour,” and from 
the Frontier Province he wrote two courageous and outspoken 
articles on the position of the Czechs. The first caused something 
iOf a sensation, for hitherto Gandhi had scarcely ever looked beyond 
the Indian horizon, not because of a narrow nationalism but be- 
cause he felt he had no message to deliver to the world until he had 
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demonstrated the power of non-violence in India; that indeed was 
his way of speaking to the world. He had been stirred to make a 
general statement to the American Press at the time of the Italian 
assault on Abyssinia, and he had more than once spoken to visitors 
about the Sino- Japanese war. But nothing had been said to com- 
pare with the direct appeal to the Czechs to defend their land by 
corporate non-violence. 

critics/’ he wrote in the second article, ^ ‘might have well 
asked why I had gone out of my self-prescribed orbit to speak to 
a Western nation when I could not show cent per cent success of 
non-violence on the Indian soil — ^more especially now, when I had 
begun to entertain serious doubts as to whether Congressmen were 
really living up to their creed or policy of non-violence. Indeed, 
I had in mind the limitation and the present state of uncertainty 
about the Congress position. But my own faith in the non-violent 
remedy was as bright as ever when I wrote that article. And I felt 
that in the supreme hour of its trial it would be cowardly on my 
part not to suggest to the Czechs the non-violent remedy for accept- 
ance, What may ultimately prove impossible of a|^ceptance by 
crorcs of people, undisciplined and unused till but recently to cor- 
porate suffe^^ing, might be possible for a small, compact, disciplined 
nation inured to corporate suffering. I had no right to arrogate 
to myself any belief that India alone and no other nation was fit 
for non-violent action.’^ 

He ended with a grave warning. “One thing is certain. If the 
mad race for armaments continues, it is bound to result in a 
slaughter such as has never occurred in history. If there is a victor 
left the very victory will be a living death for the nation that 
emerges victorious. There is no escape from the impending doom 
save through a bold and unconditional acceptance of the non- 
violent method with all its 'glorious implications. Democracy and 
violence can ill go together. The states that are to-day nominally 
democratic have either to become frankly totalitarian or, if they 
are to become trtily democratic, they must become courageously 
non-violent. It is a blasphemy to say that non-violence can only 
be practised by individuals and never by nations which are com- 
posed of individuals.” 

In the Frontier Province his tour with Gaffar Khan impressed 
him profoundly. The Frontier Gandhi had undoubtedly influenced 
the Khudai Khidmatgars to accept non-violence, their magnificent 
martial virtues were now displayed in enduring suffering bravely 
and not inflicting it upon others. Fiery words still came some- 
times to their lips, and warlike thoughts rose often to the surface ; 
but the discipline was holding and the constructive work in the 
villages would have its effect. The Khudai Khidmatgars would 
pacify the Frontier as the British with their bombing planes had 
not and could not. Here, in the making, was the non-violent army 
of his vision, the Peace Brigade that might some day stand between 
jarring factions to suffer death rather than stand by while violence 





swept over the land and community warred with community. Here 
were the Moslems who stood not for communalism like Mr, Jinnah, 
not for irresponsible wealth like the Aga Khan, who had so ironi- 
cally been at the head of the list of representatives of British India 
at the Third Round Table Conference, but for the unity of India, 
and through a non-violent India for the unity of all mankind. 

At the end of his tour he came to Taxila with its impressive 
ruins and relics of the days when Buddhism with its message of 
harmle&sness to all living things had spread out from India to 
China, to Asia, to the world beyond the Himalayas which lay like 
a turban upon the forehead of India, The message of Gautama, 
too, had had to be delivered to the world before India had learned 
it • • • 

The time had come when he must speak to the world. He 
understood now why he could not restrain himself from speaking 
to the Czechs, and he knew that he must speak also to the Great 
Powers who were the oppressors, not only to the small nations in 
their extremity. The dark cloud was gone now, the suffocating 
menace thal^ had enshrouded him had taken recognisable form 
and the next step was plain. They would not understand, perhaps. 
They would not heed him, that was certain. What of it? Had 
they heeded Socrates, ^^the perfect Satyagrahi’’ as he had often 
called him? Had they heeded Jesus or Gautama? He was less 
than these, trulyj but his duty was not different. In every age the 
Way must be declared before all men. 

Perhaps for a moment the cloud loomed large again as his 
mind beheld the marching armies, the mighty engines of destruc- 
tion, the weapons by which men killed, maimed and destroyed from 
vast heights and distances. Had there ever been a moment in the 
history of mankind when the forces of evil strode so menacingly 
across the earth, lurked darkly beneath the waves and flew on their 
diabolic mission above the clouds, mocking the silence of Heaven, 
spreading death without discrimination as the sky shed its life- 
giving rain? Yet there were the words of the Gita which he had 
spoken so often in the prayers at dawn and at night-fall, in the 
prison cell, in a swift-moving motor-car speeding through the 
streets of London, on the verandah of the Ashram at Wardha : 
‘^Whensoever there is misery and ignorance, I come.^* He bowed 
his head in a terror of humility. He knew himself to be the instru- 
ment. 

One of the first things he did when he had hastened back to 
Segaon where an outbreak of illness had stricken more than half his 
workers was to write about the plight of the Jews in Europe, “the 
untouchables of Christianity.’’ 

He drew a parallel between their plight and that of the Indian 
community during his days in South Africa. “But the German 
persecution of the Jews seems to have no parallel in history. The 
tyrants of old never went so m^d as Hitler seems to have gone . , . 
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If there ever could be a justifiable war in the name of and for 
humanity, a war against Germany, to prevent the wanton persecu- 
tion of a whole race, would be completely justified. But I do not 
believe in any war . . . 

^‘If I were a Jew and were born in Germany and earned my 
livelihood there, I would claim Germany as my home even as the 
tallest gentile German may, and challenge him to shoot me or cast 
me in the dungeon; I would refuse to be expelled or to submit 
to discriminating treatment. And for doing this, I should not wait 
for the fellow Jews to join me in civil resistance but would have 
confidence that in the end the rest are bound to follow my ex- 
ample. If one Jew or all the Jews were to accept the prescription 
here offered, he or they cannot be worse off than now. And 
sufiering voluntarily undergone will bring them an inner strength 
and joy which no number of resolutions of sympathy passed in 
the world outside Germany can. Indeed even if Britain, France 
and America were to declare hostilities against Germany, they 
can bring no inner joy, no inner strength. The calculated violence 
of Hitler may even result in a general massacre of the Jews by 
way of his first answer to the declaration of such hostilities . . . 

*^ . . . It is easier for the Jews than for the Czechs to follow 
my prescription . . . The Jews are a compact, homogenous 
community in Germany. They are far more gifted than the Indians 
in South Africa. And they have organised world opinion behind 
them. I am convinced that if someone with courage and vision 
can arise among them to lead them in non-violent action, the 
winter of their despair can in the twinkling of an eye be turned 
into the summer of hope. And what has today become a degrading 
man-hunt can be turned into a calm and determined stand offered 
by unarmed men and women possessing the strength of suffering 
given to them by Jehovah. It will be then a truly religious 
resistance offered against the godless fury' of dehumanized man. 
The German Jews will score a lasting victory over the German 
gentiles in the sense that they will have converted the latter to 
an appreciation of human dignity. They will have rendered ser- 
ice to fellow-Germans and proved their title to be the real Germans 
as against those who are today dragging, however unknowingly, 
the German name into the mire.’^ 

There was an outburst of anger in Germany at this, which 
did not deter Gandhi from following up his article with several 
more comments of the same kind. 

In December there came another opportunity of considerable 
importance. The International Missionaary Conference had met 
at Tambaram near Madras, and several of the delegates had come 
especially to Segaon to examine Gandhi’s views. 

He repeated to them what he had already written about 
the Jews and the Czechs, and spoke also of China. 

‘^The Chinese have no designs upon other people. They have 
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no desire for territory* True, perhaps, China is not ready for 
such aggression; perhaps what looks like her pacifism is only 
indolence* In any case China’s is not active non-violence. Her 
putting up a valiant defence against Japan is proof enough that 
China was never intentionally non-violent. That she is on the de- 
fensive is no answer in terms of non-violence. Therefore when the 
time for testing her active non-violence came, she failed in the 
test. This is no criticism of China. I wish the Chinese success. 
According to the accepted standards her behaviour is strictly 
correct. But when the position is examined in terms of non- 
violence, I must say it is unbecoming for a nation of 400 millions, 
a nation as cultured as Japan, to repel Japanese aggression by 
resorting to Japan’s own methods. If the Chinese had non-violence 
of my conception, there would be no use left for the latest 
machinery for destruction which Japan possesses. The Chinese 
would say to Japan, ‘'Bring all your machinery, we present half 
of our population to you. But the remaining two hundred millions 
won’t bend their knee to you.’ If the Chinese did that, Japan 
would become China’s slave.” And he went on to quote Shelley’s 
lines from ^^The Masque of Anarchy” — ^‘Ye are many, they are 
few.” 

Of course they told him that he did not know Hitler and 
Mussolini. The dictators were incapable of any kind of moral 
response, said the missionaries, they had no conscience. 

“Your argument,” Gandhi answered, “presupposes that the 
dictators like Mussolini or Hitler are beyond redemption. But 
belief in non-violence is based on the assumption that human 
nature in its essence is one and therefore unfailingly responds to 
the advances of love. It should be remembered that they have 
up to now always found ready response to the violence that they 
have used. Within their experience, they have not come across 
organised non-violent resistance on an appreciable scale, if at all. 
Therefore,” he concluded, scandalizing his visitors, “it is not 
only highly likely, but I hold it to be inevitable, that they would 
recognise the superiority of non-violent resistance over any dis- 
play of violence that they may be capable of putting forth.” 

But even if it were conceded that dictators were human, and 
the missionaries still had their doubts about that, there remained 
the long-range gun and the bombing aeroplane. From twenty 
thousand feet it did not matter if you were shaking your fist or 
turning the other cheek. Down would come the bombs, just the 
same. Non-violence could not apply where there was no personal 
contact. 

“The reply,” said Gandhi, “is that behind the death-dealing 
bomb there is the human hand that releases it, and behind that still 
is the human heart that sets the hand in motion. At the back 
of the policy of terrorism is the assumption that terrorism, if 
applied in a sufficient measure, will produce the desired result, 
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namely, bend the adversary to the tyrant’s will. But supposing 
a people make up their mind that they will never do the tyrant’s 
will, nor retaliate with the tyrant’s own methods, the tyrant will 
not find it worth while to go on with his terrorism. If sufficient 
food is given to the tyrant, the time will come when he will have 
had more than a surfeit.” 

^‘What can I do,” asked one of the visitors, ^^as a Christian 
to contribute to international peace?” And the Hindu answered 
him, ‘‘You as a Christian can make an effective contribution by 
non-violent action even though it may cost you your all. Peace 
will never come until the Great Powers courageously decide to 
disarm themselves. It seems to me that recent events must force 
that belief upon the Great Powers. I have an implicit faith — 
a faith that today burns brighter than ever, after half a century’s 
experience of unbroken practice of non-violence — ^that mankind 
can only be saved through non-violence}, which is the central 
teaching of the Bible, as I have understood the Bible.” 

Christmas brought another visitor. Sir S. Radhakrishnan, on 
his way to England to occupy the Chair of Oriental Philosophy at 
Oxford University. “Hitherto they were sending missionaries to 
India,” he remarked to Gandhi, “now that the Oxford University 
has introduced a Chair of Oriental Philosophy, I felt that it would 
be some use to be there.” Before he left he had one more thing 
to say to the Mahatma. “The living evidence on the basis of 
which I can teach oriental philosophy is you,” and he quoted two 
or three passages from the classics. “I am sometimes asked,” he 
reflected, “as to what would India do in the event of a world war. 
I .tell them, we have witnessed the extinction of many a civilisa- 
tion that rested on force. We shall adhere to non-violence. 
Others perished because of the violence. What does it matter, 
then, if we perish in the attempt to apply the principle of non- 
violence? We shall have lived and died for a great principle.” 
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Chapter XI 
INDIA REBELS— 

THE THIRD STRUGGLE FOR SELF-RULE 


FOR some time a stirring of life had been evident in the Indian 
States, and on many sides there was a demand for responsible 
government which would eventually relegate the Princes U> the 
position of constitutional monarchs* Theoretically the struggle was 
not with the British Power but with the Princes, although th(‘ 
Princes were widely regarded as ^‘British officers in Indian dress,” 
as Gandhi had described them to Brailsford in London. But, e\Tn 
in theory, Britain was the Paramount Power, able to intervene in 
State affairs and overthrow any Prince with whose policy Britain 
deeply disagreed, and in most States influential British Residents 
kept a close watch on policy. 

The part of the 1935 Government of India Act which envisaged 
an effective federation of the ‘^British” Provinces and the ^^Native” 
States had been strongly criticised on both sides. At least, the 
Nationalists resolved, such a partnership must not be taken to 
imply that the Indian people in the Native States should never be 
in a position to make a constitutional demand for responsible 
government on a democratic pattern. More and more the Congress 
supporters tended to encourage aspirations towards popular control 
of States’ government, although Congress had for long held hack 
its supporters and laid strict limits on the lengths to which inter- 
vention in the States might go. 

But had not Jawaharlal said in his open letter to Gandhi at 
Poona that the vested interests in India must go, and that the 
Princes were the second biggest vested interest.?^ And had not 
Gandhi himself acquiesced to the extent of saying that the Princes 
would have to part with much of their power and become popular 
representatives of the people over whom they ruled ? 

Now at the end of January 1939, Gandhi, reviewing the situa- 
tion in Harijan, spoke of the movement for liberty within the 
States as entering a new stage. In several quarters open struggle 
had broken out. Repression was being applied so fiercely in Talcher 
•and Dhenkanal that 26,000 people out of a population of 75,000 in 
Talcher had fled to British Orissa for sanctuary. Jaipur was en- 
deavouring to destroy the popular movement and had refused to 
permit the entry into the State of Gandhi’s close friend, the wealthy 
philanthropist Jamnalal Bajaj, who had made possible Gandhi’s 
work at Segaon and with whom he had lived as a neighbour for 
some time. In Rajkot a fierce campaign led by Vallabhbhai Patel 
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had ended in a sweeping victory. Patel had signed a pact with the 
Thakore Sahib and then the Ruler had broken his promise, preci- 
pitating a renewal of the struggle. Travancore was seething with 
discontent. 

About this* time there was a meeting of the Chamber of Princes 
at Bombay. They were particularly disturbed by events in Rajkot 
and lost no time in proposing a common Police Force for a group 
of States, which it was claimed was ‘‘the indication of the Para- 
mount Power and its representatives.” The Praja Mandals 
(People’s Assemblies), organisations within thei States on lines 
similar to the Congress in British India, were to be crushed out of 
existence. Intolerable grievances might have to be redressed, but 
agitators from outside should be dealt with severely and deported, 
political activities among the States’ people should not be en- 
encouraged and agitators who could not be otherwise disposed of 
should be given suitable State employment, as the most effective 
way of silencing them. It was an exposition of the policy of divide 
and rule that could scarcely have been bettered, given — if the 
report is correct — with a most extraordinary candour, and no 
apparent realisation that there was anything questionable about 
such a policy. 

Gandhi had been to Bardoli once more while this crisis deve- 
loped, and he had had the satisfaction of telling the people there 
that one more long battle had been won. “We declared times with- 
out number that the confiscated lands would some day or other be 
restored to their owners. They have been restored.” But he said 
too, “Do not for a moment think that because the lands have come 
back to us Swaraj has been won. I warn you not to delude your- 
selves for a moment and not to go back to your pleasures and follies. 
A higher ordeal has yet to come.” 

From Bardoli he went back to Segaon, intending to go from 
there to Tripuri for the Congress session, which was a critical one. 
Subhas Bose had been re-elected as President over Gandhi’s candi- 
date Dr. Sitaramayya, and Gandhi had deep reason for perturba- 
tion at the event. His presence was essential, and yet his health 
seemed to rule out the possibility of his making the journey. 

Pyarelal had for the time taken the place of the omnipresent 
Mahadev Desai. Desai had been seriously ill and then was absent 
in the Frontier Province. Pyarelal was as quick to grasp the posi- 
tion as Mahadev would have been and he wrote in the second week 
of February : 

“Ever since our return from Bardoli in the beginning of 
February, Gandhiji has been keeping indifferent health. The 
heart has been affected as a result of continued high blood 
pressure, coupled with the strain of unavoidable overwork. 
The doctors took a grave view of the swelling on the feet 
that had manifested itself on the eve of our departure from 
Bardoli. They ordered him absolute rest from physical and 
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mental work. All journeying was forbidden and even the 
usual morning and evening walks were interdicted. 

^‘Gandhiji has been trying punctiliously to carry out the 
instructions of the doctors and has largely been successful so 
far as the physical part is concerned. He has even written 
to Subhas Babu to excuse him from attendance at Tripuri 
^mainly on grounds of health.’ 

*^The happenings of Rajkot, Jaipur and some of the 
States of Orissa have been weighing heavily upon his sensi- 
tive mind. He is by nature long-suffering. His patience at 
timfcs seems inexhaustible. But when a gross, open, palpable 
falsehood is sought to be imposed upon him by insolent might, 
his entire moral being rises in revolt against it, and he blazes 
forth. Rajkot is straining his endurance almost to the break- 
ing point, but he refuses to say ^die.’ ” 

On February 3rd, Kasturbai Gandhi had entered Rajkot to 
court arrest. She was a daughter of that State and she had claimed 
the right to go to the aid of the people. Gandhi had protested that 
she was too weak, for she had but recently fainted while in Bombay 
and might have died but for the presence of mind of Devadas, one 
of her sons. She would not be deterred by anything he said or by 
the expostulations of Vallabhbhai. So she became a “State guest.” 

The detention of Mrs, Gandhi produced a fresh clash and 
numerous arrests. There were charges of terrorism against the 
State Police and authorities, and counter-charges of fabrication by 
the State. There was an exchange of telegrams which did nothing 
to show the situation in a more hopeful light. On 25th February 
Gandhi wired that he was ^^leaving for Rajkot to-day.” He advised 
Vallabhbhai to suspend civil resistance while he made his bid for 
peace. He had refused to allow Pyarelel to publish the note about 
his health and few realised in what peril he put his life in xmder- 
takiug the mission. But the moral issues involved in the Rajkot 
struggle were crucial and the situation had so far deteriorated that 
a fresh attempt to break the deadlock was imperative. 

His visits fco the prisoners in jail confirmed his belief that the 
repressive measures of the State had been severe and indefensible* 
His conversations with the Thakore Sahib, with his serpentine 
Minister, Virawala, and with the harassed British Resident began 
well and ended badly. Gandhi explored all the roads to a possible 
compromise, insisting only that the agi’cement with Patel should 
be honour^ in principle, so that he and his popular party would 
have the right to choose a majority of the committee which was 
to recommend reforms in the constitution. 

On 8rd March it became known that he had resolved to fast 
to death unless the pledge was honoured. The fast was to begin 
at noon and the reply from the Thakore Sahib did not come until 
a few minutes later. The pressmen wta bad gathered held their 
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breath as ne looked through the letter. ‘^It only adds fuel to the 
lire/’ he said quietly. The fast had begun. 

He had passed half the preceding night in a wakeful agony 
which had been resolved only by the decision to fast. Now that 
ho had thrown his life into the scales peace had come back to him 
and Pyarelal wrote in wonder that ‘ ‘Gandhi ji passed into his haven 
of unperturbed calm i,nd slept peacefully and long in the afternoon 
as he had not since his arrival in Rajkot.” 

The decision that brought him peace shattered the composure 
of his friends. Andrews, at Santiniketan, the home of Tagore, had 
the task of conveying the news to the aged Poet, who was deeply 
moved. Andrews did not waste another moment but sent a wire 
to Gandhi en route to Delhi from whence he intended to hurry to 
Rajkot. At Delhi there were two wires from Gandhi. The first 
read, “All well. Anxiety complex not allowed. Love” and the 
second, “Your coming unnecessary at present. Keeping well. Love. 
Tell Mahadev, others.” 

But the doctors who had rushed to Rajkot were by no means 
disposed to think that all was well. On the first morning of the 
fast there was a definite weakening of the first heart sound, which 
at that juncture was an alarming symptom. Poor Kasturbai, in- 
terned and unable to come to her husband, had sent him a pathetic 
note and he had answered sternly, “You are worrying for nothing. 
You ought to rejoice that God has sent me an opportunity to do 
His will.” But to Agatha Harrison, who had arrived that day, he 
said, “I am sick of fasting.” He added soon after, “I have a vague 
feeling that there is one more fast in store for me. But I dread the 
very idea of it when I think of the nausea and restlessness that have 
characterised my fasts of late.” 

If there was another fast in store, then he expected to survive, 
he had some hope.^ “What is your view of the situation?” Agatha 
Harrison asked, and her heart sank as he answered, “We ara up 
against a stone wall.” 

On 5th March Kasturbai was brought to the house to see him, 
Gandhi asked if the other women who had been interned were free 
also, and on learning that they were not, he sent his wife back to 
confinement. She endorsed his judgment that she should not accept 
special treatment. But she had seen that her husband was losing 
strength, restlessness and nausea were increasing, and on the night 
of 5th March he began to find difficulty in swallowing even water 
on account of the nausea. His condition had markedly deteriorated 
in the last twenty-four hours and the night of March 6th was a 
long ordeal of nausea and retching. In the morning Pyarelal noted 
with horror that his face “presented a shrivelled-up appearance 
owing to the growing inability to drink water.” 

But now the end came quickly. There had been an exchange 
of messages between Gandhi and the Viceroy, and the Viceroy 
now offered the services of the Chief Justice of India, Sir Maurice 
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Gwyer. As a distinguished jurist Sir Maurice was ready to arbitrate 
on the undertaking given by the Thakore Sahib to Patel in Decem- 
ber. Gandhi was thus enabled to break his fast on March 7th after 
a little more than four days. 

The award was announced on 3rd April and it completely 
vindicated the interpretation by Gandhi and Vallabhbhai PaLol. 
^^In my opinion/’ wrote the Chief Justice, ‘'^thc true construction 
of each document is that the Thakore Sahib undertakes to appoint 
the persons whom Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel may recommend and that 
he does not reserve to himself any discretion to reject those whom 
he does not approve. He is no doubt entitled to criticise the recom- 
mendations and to urge reasons for reconsidering them ; but, unless 
it can be shown that any of the persons recommended are neither 
subjects nor servants of the State, Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel is to have 
the last word/’ 

A fortnight later Gandhi was explaining in llarijat) why the 
issue had seemed to him so crucial. ^‘Geographically Rajkot is a 
tiny spot on the map of India but the disturbance which T felt 
called upon to deal with was symptomatic of a universal malady. 
My endeavour in Rajkot was meant to nip the evil in the bud. I 
am of opinion that the result of the endeavour has so far benefited 
the whole of India.” 

He explained also his reasons for appealing to the Viceroy. 
“I have no sense of shame about going to H.E. the Viceroy. I had 
invited him as the Crown Representative to perform his duty by 
intervening to enforce performance of a promise by a tributary of 
the Crown. I had not gone as a petitioner depending upon his 
mercy.” 

But the struggle was not yet over. Negotiations before the 
fast had centred round the composition of the reform committice. 
Originallv it was to consist of ten persons, seven to be recommended 
by Patel and three State officials by the Thakore Sahib. The latter’s 
strategy was to plead the imperative necessity in common justice 
of including three representatives of the Moslems and Bhayats of 
his own choosing which would in fact have given him a majority of 
six to four. Gandhi had done his best to meet the valid part of the 
proposal. He had with difficulty persuaded the popular party to 
be content with a bare majority of one. He had suggested that the 
three officials and the three minority representatives should sit 
with the seven popular nominees in a total committee of thirteen, 
or that, to confine the committee to ten members, the officials 
should be present only in an advisory capacity. 

The Ruler refused either to enlarge the number of the Commit- 
tee beyond ten or to give the three officials only advisory powers, 
so that Gandhi was obliged to insist on not less than six popular 
representatives in order to retain the majority, and thus the 
minority representatives could not find a place. 
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This, as had been anticipated, provoked disorders among the 
minorities and on the evening of 16 th April news came that there 
would be a hostile demonstration at Gandhi’s public prayer meet- 
ing. He gave peremptory instructions that anybody approaching 
him, nd matter with what intent, should be given free access and 
not obstructed in any way. About six hundred demonstraloro 
appeared at the prayer ground bearing black flags and placards, 
shouting slogans and reproaches. Gandhi bowed to them before he 
sat down to prayer, but the noise did not cease. ‘^Their cries 
pierced me like arrows whilst I was trying to concentrate my mind 
on the words of the prayer,” he wrote later, ‘‘I have not attained 
the power of meditation which makes one impervious to all distur- 
bances from without. They knew that if they had invited me to 
attend their meeting in order to witness their hostile demonstrations 
and their wrath, weak as I have been, I would have gone there and 
tried to appease them ... I fear the demonstrators have not served 
their cause by their unwarranted interference with the prayer of 
innocent men and women.” 

The prayer over, he rose to go, but the demonstrators were 
now pouring in through the entrance of the narrow passage leading 
to the prayer ground. Gandhi decided, instead of leaving by car, 
to walk through the crowd so as to give the demonstrators full 
chance to say or do to him whatever they pleased. 

He paused where the crush was too great to allow further pro- 
gress, sternly refusing* to listen to friends who wanted to form a ^ 
protective cordon. shall sit here or go alone in their midst,” he 
declared. But as he stood there he was suddenly seized by an in- 
describable pain in the region of the waist and felt as though he 
must faint. It was an old symptom which seized him when he 
received a deep mental shock, and the strain of the fast and the 
ensuing struggle had weakened his resistance. For a time he stood 
in the midst of the jostling crowd motionless and silent, his eyes 
shut, supporting himself on his staff, and seeking relief through 
silent prayer. In a few minutes he had mastered himself again and 
he repeated his resolve to go through the demonstrators alone, but 
for a Bhayat who stood immediately in front of him. will go 
under your sole protection,” he said, “not my co-workers.” Some 
of the demonstrators had by now realised his condition and shouted 
for a Vay to be made clear. Leaning on the shoulder of the 
Bhayal, Gandhi walked through the crowd to his waiting car. As 
the car drove ofl he said, “This is the way of Satyagxaha, to put 
your head unresistingly in the lap of your ‘enemy,’ for him to keep 
or make short work of you just as he pleases. It is the sovereign 
way, and throughout my half century of varied experience it has 
never once failed me.” 

But this was the least bitter of the experiences Gandhi faced 
on his return to Rajkot after the announcement of the Award. The 
Thakore Sahib was not at all tractable, the shifty Virawala could 
find endless obstacles, and Gandhi began to realise that there had 
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been a flaw in the course he had followed. Peace and progress in 
Rajkot could be obtained in one of two ways. Either the unwiilmg 
Ruler and his Minister could be compelled by British pressure to 
honour the undertaking given, which was unthinkable to the pro- 
phet of non-violence. Or, the Ruler and the Minister must be con- 
verted to the popular view and agree to the introduction of the 
reforms. The fast and the Award had not moved them. What 
more could Satyagraha do ? 

“All the time that I have been engaged in the Rajkot question 
this question has been forcing itself upon me/’ he said on the 
evening before his departure from the State at the end of April, 
“why has our Ahimm failed to gain recognition from the State 
authorities?” It was particularly bitter that this should be the 
case m Rajkot for Gandhi’s father had served the State when the 
present Ruler’s grandfather had been on the throne, and Thakore 
Sahib’s father had regarded Gandhi as his own father, his guru. 
Gandhi had looked upon Thakore Sahib as a son, and the revelation 
that the younger man was hopelessly in the power of his Minister 
had come as a bitter surprise. But, he continued, “The discovery 
I have made is this. No matter what concessions you succeed in 
getting from the State authorities, it is only to the extent that they 
are the result of a true heart conversion on their part that you will 
be able to enjoy or digest them.” He proposed that they should 
go to Virawala and tell him that they had relieved Gandhi of all 
responsibility in their cause, and that they would relieve the Para- 
* mount Power of their responsibility also, relying now entirely on 
their own capacity to induce him to implement the agreement of 
December. Ahimm is a science,” he said in conclusion. “The 
word ^failure’ has no place in the vocabulary of science. Failure 
to obtain the expected result is often the precursor to further dis- 
coveries. It is in that spirit that you should approach and pursue 
your present mission.” 

On the 18 th May he published a statement renouncing the 
Award, and confessing that in his fast there had been an element of 
coercion. Instead of asking for the intervention of the Paramount 
Power he should have addressed the fast to the Thakore Sahib, 
or the latter’s advisor, and have been content to die if he could not 
have melted their hearts. 

Two days later he attended by special invitation a Durbar in 
Rajkot. The Thakore Sahib annoimced the cancellation of all the 
previous notifications, promised the restoration of confiscated pro- 
perty and fines, and declared that henceforth all citizens of the 
State would enjoy all their civil rights and liberties within the 
bounds of the ordinary law. He announced the apointment of the 
committee of ten to report on constitutional reforms and some 
writers suggest that the resulting reforms marked a measure of 
progress. Gandhi, however, interpreted them as a backward rather 
than a forward step. Still he did not regret his intervention, and so 
far from believing that Satyagraha had suffered a set-Wk, he 
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considered that the outcome demonstrated the imworthiness* of the 
Satyagrahis to receive more than they had got. What they had 
got was a form of ‘‘dyarchy.’^ 

Elsewhere in the States there was more progress. Jamnalal 
Bajaj had been twice expelled from Jaipur, and Gandhi had pro- 
tested that they were making of him “a football to be kicked out 
of Jaipur every time he dares to exercise the right of entering his 
birthplace.’^ On his third entry he was detained and a civil dis- 
obedience movement began in the State, ending with a settlement 
and the release of Bajaj. 

In several other States powers had been delegated to popular 
representatives and Professor Coupland sums up the achievement 
as a ‘^partial success.” ^^The autocratic system,” he writes, ^^had 
been pressed hard and in several States it had yielded ground.” But 
if Congress leaders generally tended to be flushed with success and 
inclined to enl-ertain larger ambitions, Gandhi now found it neces- 
sary, after his experience in Rajkot, to sound a note of warning. 
He was unlikely, he said, to recommend mass disobedience any- 
where for a time. Individual action, fully disciplined and genuinely 
non-violent, would be more effective. Meanwhile reformers in the 
States should moderate their immediate demands, if necessary, in 
order to hasten the advance to the final goal. 

Before the Rajkot struggle was concluded Gandhi had had to 
face an important crisis within the Congress. The re-election of 
Bose as President had been an ominous sign, for Bose seemed to be 
heading towards violent action and to be trying to swing the Con- 
gress in that direction in defiance of its creed which limited it' to 
‘^peaceful and legitimate” means. At the Tripuri Session Gandhi’s 
su})porters had emerged victorious from a struggle with the Bose 
group and this was followed by the resignation of thirteen members 
of the Working Committee, including Jawaharlal Nehru, who 
pointedly reaffirmed his wholehearted acceptance of non-violent 
principles in his letter of resignation. At the end of April Gandhi 
and Bose met, and after a long coi\ference Bose resigned from the 
Presidency and announced the formation of a new Left bloc under 
his leadership. 

At Tripuri the Congress had accepted a forthright resolution 
on Foreign Policy that left no room for doubt where they stood. 

*^The Congress records its entire disapproval of the British 
foreign policy culminating in the Munich Pact, the Anglo-Italian 
Agreement and the recognition of Rebel Spain. This policy has 
been one of deliberate betrayal of democracy, repeated breach of 
pledges, the ending of the system of collective security, and co- 
operation with Governments which are avowed enemies of demo- 
cracy and freedom. As the result of this policy, the world is being 
reduced to a state of international anarchy, where brutal violence 
triumphs and flourishes unchecked and decides the fate of nations, 
and in the name of peace stupendous preparations are being made 
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for the most terrible of wars. International morality has sunk so 
low in Central and South-Western Europe that the world has 
witnessed with horror the organised terrorism of the Nazi Govern- 
ment against the people of the Jewish race and continuous bombing 
from tbe air by rebel forces of cities and their civilian inhabitants 
and of helpless refugees. 

^^The Congress dissociates itself entirely from the British foreign 
policy which has consistently aided Fascist Powers tind helped 
the destruction of democratic countries. The Congress oppose ‘<i 
to Imperialism and Fascism alike, and is convinced that world 
peace and progress require the ending of both of theses In the 
opinion of the Congress, it is urgently necessary for India to 
direct her own foreign policy as an independent nation, there- 
by keeping aloof from both Imperiahbm and Fascism and pur- 
suing her path of peace and freedom.” 

In May the A.I.C.C., alarmed at extensive emergency measures, 
which placed the Provincial Governments once more entirely under 
the direction of the Central Government during a stale of emer- 
gency, declared that Congress ‘^cannot tolerate an amendnienl 
which strikes at the very basis of Provincial autonomy and ren- 
ders it a farce in case of war, which in effect create» a war-dictator- 
ship ...” 

But on September 3rd the Viceroy, without previously con- 
sulting any of the Indian leaders, proclaimed India at war. Two 
days later Gandhi went at Lord Linlithgow’s iiivitation to see 
him. Gandhi had written in July to Hitler to appeal to him to 
prevent war, which Gandhi said it was in his power to do. There 
was no reply. At the end of August he had answered an appeal 
from M. Paderewski : course my whole heart is with the Poles 

in the unequal struggle in which they arc engaged for the sake 
of saving their freedom. But I am painfully conscious of the fact 
that my word carries no power to stop this mud decitruetiou that 
is going on in Europe.” 

Now he told the Viceroy Jbhat “my own sympathies are with 
England and France from the purely humanitarian standpoint.” 
Indeed, as he pictured the possible destruction of the Houses of 
Parliament and Westminster Abbey, he broke down. LattT in 
September he wrote in Uarljan that he had come to the conclusion 
that Hitler was responsible for the war, because# he had refused 
to submit Germany’s claims to an independent tribunal. 

There was no doubt either about the attitude of Congress as 
a whole. The Working Committee condemned the Fascist aggrc*ssion 
but held that the issue of peace and war must be decided by the 
Indian people, and that India’s resources were not to be exploited 
for imperialist ends. They therefore asked for an unequivocal 
declaration of war aims by the British Government, and in par- 
ticular, how these aims would be applied to India* 

Lord; Linlithgow now consulted more than fifty of India’s 



leading public men, including Gandhi, but the emptiness of the 
gesture was seen in his declaration on October 17th. The most 
he would say on the future of India was that ^^His Majesty’s 
Government will, at the end of the war, be prepared to regard the 
scheme of the Act as open to modification in the light of Indian 
views.’’ He offered immediately to set up a consultative group, 
which however would have no power. The statement, Gandhi 
commented, ^^shows clearly that there is to be no democracy in 
India if Britain can prevent it.” 

The Congress reply was to call upon the Provincial Govern- 
ments to resign. They had governed for more than two years ‘^on 
the whole with great success,” the Viceroy had declared. Now 
they showed how far the British statesmen had flouted Indian 
o})inion in declaring India to be at war without consultation with 
her chosen leaders. The Viceroy bad said that India was at war. 
The Congress in effect declared otherwise, pending a more satis- 
factory statement of Britain’s intentions, and waxed satirical at 
the promptness with which the Princes, who had so strenuously 
dtuned democracy to their own peoples, now hastened to throw 
themselves (or rather their subjects) into the war for democracy. 
Congress would trust no vague suggestions about eventual 
Dominion Status. This time there must be no Rowlatt Acts, and 
no Amritsar. Fight for freedom they would, but victory in the 
fight for their own freedom must precede help in the struggle for 
the freedom of others. 

Early in 3040 C. F. Andrews died. He had done more than 
anyone to bring Gandhi’s message to England. He had been an 
indifferent editor of Gandhi’s writings, and a magnificent friend 
to Gandhi and all that he stood for. The affection between the 
two men had never wavered since the day when they met on the 
quayside at Durban in 1913. For Gandhi he had been a living proof 
of the good will of the English towards India, and with his going 
the scene was dark and empty. Perhaps it seemed to Gandhi as 
though the wave of violence that had broken over the Western 
world had for a time blotted out that good will which the common 
j)eoplc of England fell for India, when they felt about India at 
all. With that submerging of the will to understand, Andrews 
with his unfailing love was no longer the symbol of his race. 

When the Congress met at Ramgarh, Gandhi paid a moving 
tribute to his old friend : 

want Englishmen and Indians, whilst the memory of this servant 
of England and India is still fresh, to give a thought to the legacy 
he has left for us both. There is no doubt about his love for 
England being equal to that of the greatest of Englishmen, nor 
can there be any' doubt of his love for India being equal to that 
of the greatest of Indians ... At the present moment I do not 
wish to think of English misdeeds. They will be forgotten, but 
not one of the heroic deeds of Andrews will be forgotten so long 
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as India and England live. If we really love Andrews^ memory 
we may not have hate in us for Englishmen, of whom Andrews 
was among the best and noblest.’’ And he told them how Charli<‘ 
Andrews had said, on the bed from which he was never to rih< , 
‘‘'Mohan, Swaraj is coming.” 

Gandhi had stern words to say at Ramgarh about the fiiture 
policy of Congress. Civil Disobedience had been proposed and he 
made clear his own mind about it. ‘‘There was a time in my life,” 
he said, “when I launched movements even if some of my con- 
ditions had not been fulfilled. I am now going to be hard, not for 
the sake of being hard, but because a general who has to lead an 
army must let the army know his conditions beforehand. Let me 
tell you that I do not see at the present moment conditions i>ro- 
pitious for an immediate launching of the campaign.” 

Of the external difficulties he made light; “a Satyagrahi . . 
flourishes on external difficulties and faces them with redoubled 
zeal and vigour.” But internal weaknesses were of decisive im- 
portance. While Congress had been struggling in the wilderness 
it had been relatively pure. With the winning of power two years 
before, selfish, greedy elements began to take an interest. “Our 
Congress registers,” said Gandhi, “are full of bogus members, and 
members who have swelled them because they know that getting 
into Congress means getting into power. ThoSc who therefore 
never before thought of entering the Congress have come into it 
and corrupted it. And how can we prevent people from coming 
into a democratic organisation because they come from selfish 
motives? We have not that discipline and not the strength and 
purity of public opinion which would compel such people to stay 
out.” 

When he spoke of the stern discipline he would impose to 
remedy such impurities, he showed how absurd are the attempts 
to label him as an advocate of totalitarianism, as a ‘dictator.’ 
True he said, “I want to repeat what I have said times without 
number, that if you will be soldiers in my army, understand that 
there is no room for democracy in that organisation.” But he 
went on to say, “The army may be a part of a democratic organi- 
sation, but there can be no democracy in it . . . I am supposed 
to be your general but I do not know a more feeble general ui 
history. My only sanction is the love and affection in which you 
hold me.” He reaffirmed the need for a high standard of self- 
discipline. 

Gandhi’s army is not only a non-violent army, it is also a 
volunteer army. Anyone may resign at any moment without loss 
or penalty. Moreover, although in the non-violent army the 
volunteers are no more expected to plan strategy by majority vote 
than are soldiers in a military force, volunteers are expected to 
test all instructions by their own conscience. Gandhi is perhaps 
unique in warning his followers, as he had done many years before. 
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tlmt ^‘'our last state will be worse than our first if we surrender 
our reason into somebody’s keeping. And I would feel extremely 
sorry to discover that the country had unthinkingly and blindly 
followed all I had said or done. I am quite conscious of the fact 
that blind surrender to love is often more mischievous than a 
forced surrender to the lash of the tyrant. There is hope for the 
slave of the brute, none for that of love.” 

Within a few weeks of Ramgarh the Working Committee had 
rejected Gandhi’s leadership. The military disasters in Europe 
in the Spring had made the fall of Britain seem imminent. There 
were some who thought that this was the moment to press for 
recognition of India’s independence and to these Gandhi answered 
decisively, ‘^We do not seek our independence out of Britain’s 
ruin.” Others foresaw a possible invasion of India or serious 
internal disturbances and wished to be free to use military force 
in such circumstances. Gandhi, on the contrary, wanted Congress 
at this critical hour to declare imwillingness that India should 
maiutain armed forces to defend her freedom against external 
aggression or internal disorder. The Working Committee were 
‘‘unable to go the full length with Gandhiji ; but they recognise that 
he should be free to pursue his great ideal in his own way and 
therefore absolve him from responsibility for the programme and 
activity which the Congress has to pursue.” 

The Congress President, A25ad, declared that Congress would 
support the war if a provisional National Government were set 
up, with suitable powers, and Mr. Rajagopalachari concurred. 
Jawaharlal was apparently of the opinion that if any concession 
was made it would come from the dire necessity of Britain alone, 
and not from any change of heart. Consequently he would do 
lio more than demand independence “for our defence and the 
defence of freedom,” and was probably thinking primarily of aid 
for China and Russia, in the event of the latter becoming involved. 

Britain did indeed make a bid for the support of the principal 
Indian parties but it was a weak one. The Viceroy made a state- 
ment which became known as the ‘August offer.’ The furthest 
advance was on the question of responsibility for framing the 
future constitution. At the beginning of the war Britain would 
only regard the 1935 Act as “open to modification in the light of 
Indian views.” Now the British Government concurred in the 
Indian desire that the framing of the new constitution should be 
“primarily the responsibility of Indians themselves.” 

The possible value of the declaration was defeated' by the 
clause which read : “It goes without saying that they could not 
contemplate transfer of their present responsibilities for the peace 
and welfare of India to any system of Government whose authority 
is directly denied by large and powerful elements in India’s 
national life.” This not only meant that such a minority as the 
Princes could hold India to ransom for any terms, but that the 
‘commimal’ Moslems could do the same. 
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Mr. Jinnah had, since the outbreak oi war, come to occupy 
a powerful position in Indian politics. Less than thirty years 
before he had made a speech in English at one of the reception 
given to Gandhi on the latter’s arrival in India after the success 
in South Africa. Gandhi had regretted that the speeeh was not 
in an Indian language. The incident had been jirophetic. Gandhi 
had become more and more the embodiment of India. Jinnah had 
become more and more a Europeanized politician, wealthy, shrewd, 
and exacting. He bad for long been a member of the Congress, 
an apostle of Hindu-Moslem unity. But after the collapse of the 
Khilafat struggle and the communal riots of the ‘twenties he had 
become identified with the ‘communal’ Moslems. His claims had 
risen steadily. Moslems must have separate electorates and a gua- 
ranteed number of seats in the Legislatures. Moslems must have 
not merely proportional representation but equal representation. 
They were one nation in India. The Hindus were another. The 
Moslems must be an equal partner in the Indian Federation. They 
had not been slow to see the possibility of emulating the undemo- 
cratic Princes whose autocratic privileges had in effect been recog- 
nised and buttressed by the federal part of the 1935 Act. Now, 
since the outbreak of war, the former apostle of Hindu-Moslem 
unity had persuaded the Moslem League to adopt the Pakistan 
scheme, demanding the partition of India, the Moslems to govern 
all Provinces where Moslems were in a majority. Such an extremist 
point of view would have been intolerable only a few years before. 
But India had been startled by ‘the sweeping victories of Congress 
in the provincial elections and although many Moslem Congress- 
men had been put into office, the extremist Moslems were quick 
to pick up every local incident that could be used to inflame 
suspicion and exacerbate feeling against the Hindus. 

The August offer was, therefore, certain to lead to the partition 
of India, and that was flatly intolerable to Congress and to most 
other sections of Indian opinion. The Working Committee described 
the Offer as “a direct encouragement and incitement to civil dis- 
order and strife . . , The issue of the minorities has been made 
into an insuperable barrier to India’s progress.” 

Mr. Amery had said in the House of Commons that no veto 
had been conceded. What was meant was that it was desirable 
for the majority to compromise and for the minorities to accept the 
compromise if it was reasonable. But that was not what the August 
Offer said. It was only Mr. Amery’s pious hope as to what the 
minorities would want to make it mean. 

The Moslem League reiterated that partition was the only 
solution and meanwhile agreed to co-operate in the war if they 
were assured, not proportional representation, but equal represen- 
tation in the existing Councils. 

The intense disappointment over the August Offer led the All- 
India Congress Committee to recall Gandhi to the leadership. He 
was prepared to lead a non-violent struggle for India’s freedom. 
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although he knew that India might be ready to defend her freedom 
by violence if necessary. Until India was free she could not 
make her choice. When she was free he would appeal to those who 
shared his beliefs to defend India by the way of Satyagraha. The 
other leaders could appeal for an army, a navy and an air force. 
Perhaps they would be surprised to hnd how deeply non-violence 
had influenced the Indian people in twenty-five years. 

Gandhi’s two over-riding principles, then, were the refusal to 
bargain for India’s freedom by the ofier of support in the war, and 
desire not to embarrass Britain unnecessarily in her struggle. 
Nevertheless, India must be free to speak her mind. ^'The Congress 
claims for itself,” he said to his Committee, ^^the freedom to protect 
civil liberty in this country, but must have the right to state 
freely what we feel about the war ... I claim the liberty of going 
through the streets of Bombay and saying that I shall have nothing 
to do with this war, because I do not believe in war and in the 
fratricide that is going on in Europe.” 

The Viceroy protested that this would not be allowed even in 
the United Kingdom. Conscientious objectors, he said, might be 
absolved from the duty ot fighting and allowed to profess their 
faith, but they were most emphatically not permitted to ‘^carry 
opposition to the length of endeavouring to persuade others, 
whether soldiers or munition workers, to abandon their allegiance 
or to discontinue their effort.” "What Gandhi proposed was surely 
calculated to embarrass the Government of India, which Gandhi 
had said he wanted, if possible, to avoid. 

Gandhi was not impressed by this attempt to use English 
pacifism as a stick to beat him with. He wanted to refrain from 
embarrassing the British Government, but had never intended to 
carry non-embarrassment to the point of self-extinction. He could 
not deny his creed. ‘Hf the Congress has to die, it should do so in* 
the act of proclaiming its faith.” In a public statement in Septem- 
ber he said, ‘^Freedom to propagate non-violence as a substitute for 
war was most vital when indecent savagery was being perpetrated 
by the warring nations.” 

In July he had addressed a direct appeal to Britain. do not 
want Britain to be defeated, nor do I want her to be victorious in 
the trial of brute strength ... I appeal for the cessation of hostili- 
ties, not because you are too exhausted to fight, but because war is 
bad in essence . , . No cause, however just, can warrant indis- 
criminate slaughter going on minute by minute.” He went on to 
describe the alternative to war : 

‘‘This process and method which I have called non-violent non- 
co-operation is not without considerable success in its use in India. 
Your representatives in India may deny the claim. If they do, I 
shall feel sorry for them. They may tell you that our non-co-opera- 
tion was not wholly non-violent, that it is born of hatred. If they 
give that testimony I will not deny it. 
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^^Had it been wholly non-violent, if all non-co-operators had 
been filled with good will to you, I would make bold to say that you 
who are India’s masters would have become her pupils, and, with 
much greater skill than we, have perfected this matchless weapon 
and met the menace of the German and Italian friends, with it- 

‘‘'Indeed, the history of Europe during the past few months 
would then have been written differently. Europe would have 
been spared seas of innocent blood, the rape of so many small 
nations, and an orgy of hatred. 

^^This is no appeal made by a man who does not know his 
business. I have been practising, with scientific precision, non- 
violence and its possibilties for an unbroken period of over fifty 
years. I have applied it in every walk of life — domestic, institu- 
tional, economic, and political, I know no single case in which it 
has failed. Where it seemed sometimes to have failed I have 
ascribed it to my imperfections. 

^^I claim no perfection for myself. But I do claim to be a 
passionate seeker of truth, which is but another name for God. 
Ill the course of that search the discovery of non-violence came to 
me. It has spread over my life mission. I have no interest except 
for the prosecution of that mission. 

^^I claim to have been the life-long and wholly disinterested 
friend of the British people. At one time I used to be also the lover 
of your empire. I thought it was doing good to India. When I 
saw that in the nature of things it could do no good I used and 
am still using the non-violent method to fight imperialism. What- 
ever is the ifitimate fate of my country my love for you remains 
and will remain undiminished. 

^^My non-violence demands universal love and you are no small 
part of it. It is that love which prompted me to appeal to you. 
May God give power to every word of mine. In His name I begin 
to write this and in His name I close it. May your statesmen have 
wisdom and courage to respond to my appeal.’’ 

In October, Gandhi launched his campaign. It was not to be 
a campaign of mass disobedience, for that would have been a major 
embarrassment to the Government. Instead it was to be limited 
to individuals whom he nominated. The first wa's Vinoba Bhave, 
the earliest member of his ashram. In the latter half of October, 
Vinoba made several anti-war speeches in villages near Wardha. 
He was arrested and sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. 
Nehru was to be next, but perhaps he could not have preached 
against war, and he got himself arrested instead for a vehement 
denunciation of the Government in a speech some days ahead of 
the schedule. Early in November, another SatyagraM, Brahmo 
Dutt, began shouting the recognised slogan' in the neighbourhood of 
Wardha. ‘Ht is wrong to help the British war effort with men or 
money. The only worthy effort is to resist aU war with non-violent 
resistance,” Dutt was sent to jail foj: six months. 



In mid-November, the second stage of the campaign began. 
The lone voice crying near Wardha had been silenced. Now from 
a hundred places in India re-echoed his words, ‘Tt is wrong to help 
the British war effort with men or money. The only worthy effort 
is to resist all war with non-violent resistance.’’ This time the 
speakers were not obscure ascetics but those who had formerly held 
office in the Congress Provincial Governments, the most distin- 
guished public leaders in the land. They were imprisoned for twelve 
months each. Abul Kalam Azad, like Nehru, preferred to make 
an attack on the Government and not to proclaim the creed of 
non-violence. 

The Government had forbidden the Press to report the progress 
of the campaign, and Gandhi stopped publication of Ilarijav in 
December as a protest. By now five or six hundred leading Indians 
were in prison. 

Early in January 1941 the third stage of the campaign was 
launched. The voice crying in the wilderness at Wardha had been 
silenced and five hundred voices had taken up the cry. Five hundred 
voices had been silenced, and now five thousand of India’s people 
swelled the chorus. ^‘The only worthy effort is to resist aU war with 
non-violent resistance.” ^^The only worthy effort is to resist all war 
xmth non-violent resistance.^^ ^^THE ONLY WORTHY EFFORT IS 
TO RESIST ALL WAR WITH NON-VlOLENT RESISTANCE.” 
The words seemed to whisper down the warm winds, to murmur 
along the course of mighty rivers, to echo and re-echo from Cape 
Comorin to the Himalayas. 

Picked men from local Congress Committees had formed this 
third corps. When they, too, were imprisoned, rank and file mem- 
bers of Congress were called on to take their places, in still larger 
numbers. ‘‘The only worthy effort is to resist all war with non- 
violent resistance.” Everywhere the forbidden words were spoken 
and the speakers submitted without a struggle to arrest and im- 
prisonment, knowing that the message remained free, the truth 
could not be imprisoned with them. 

By mid-summer over 20,000 had been convicted, as many as 
14,000 being in jail at one time. The number would unquestionably 
have been many times larger but for the limits which Gandhi 
imposed on the campaign. 

He believed that the soul of India was speaking, and by speaking 
using freedom for its true purpose. More than that, he believed 
India was speaking to the world. ^‘My mind is wholly concentrated 
on trying this great experiment,” he had said at Ramgarh, ^‘because 
it will not only benefit India but the whole world.” When, in April 
1941, the Hindu complained that the campaign had produced no 
appreciable impression on the war effort, Gandhi replied that it was 
not intended to hamper that effort. It was a moral protest; ‘‘A 
token of the yearning of a political organisation to achieve the 
freedom of 350 million people through purely non-violent effort 
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and therefore to affect the futiirc destiny of the world. An ambitious 
claim, but it is there . . • Would friends ask me, at this supreme 
moment in the life of the world and my own life, to deny the faith 
that has sustained me for nearly half a century?’’ 

In August came the news of Tagore’s death. Gandhi had visited 
the Poet in February 1 940. In December, only a few months before 
his death, Tagore had paid a last tribute to the Mahatma in a poem 
entitled “Gandhi Maharaj” : 

“We who follow Gandhi MaJiaraj’iS lead 

have one thing in common among us : 

We never fill our purses with spoils from the poor 
Nor bend our knees to the rich. 

When they come bullying to us 

With raised fist and menacing stick, 

We smile to them, and say : 

Your reddening stare 

May startle babies out of sleep 
but how frighten those who refuse to fear ? 

Our speeches are straight and simple. 

No diplomatic turns to twist their meaning : 
Confounding penal code 

they guide with perfect ease the victims 
to the border of Jail. 

And when these crowd the path of the prison gate 
their stains of insult are washed clean, 
their age-long shackles drop to the dust, 

And on their foreheads are stamped 
Gandhiji’s blessings.” 

Tagore, too, had been an old friend of C. F. Andrews, and they 
had more thdn once agreed in criticising some action of Gandhi’s, 
such as the burning of foreign cloth. “The Great Sentinel,” Gandhi 
had called him, and despite differences of outlook between the 
Satyagraha Ashram and Tagore’s communal centre at Santiniketan, 
The Abode of Peace, the two great Indians had recognised how 
indispensable each was to the other. With the going of Tagore, 
Gandhi was, outwardly alone. But in* his heart the Poet still lived, 
as Andrews lived. He knew, as well as though they stood beside 
him, what they would say, what they would do. 

In September 1941, Mr. Churchill had made it clear that the 
Atlantic Charter did not in any way affect the British Government’s 
policy towards India. Whatever other qualities the Prime Minister 
might possess, and they were many,, he was not the man to restore 
Indian confidence in the good intentions of the British. Had not 
Churchill been a member of the Great War Cabinet and party to the 
confomiding of Indian hopes ? Had he not bitterly opposed even 
the proposals of the Round Table Conference, and poured scorn on 
^^the half-naked fakir” who represented the Indian cause? His 
latest brusque utterance waa all toc^ much in clmracter, 
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But events were moving with terrible speed. In December the 
Japanese attacked Pearl Harbour. Almost simultaneously the 
Government released the Civil Disobedience prisoners and as the 
Japanese swept across the Pacific and through Burma and Malay, 
the urgency of some settlement in India became clear. 

Gandhi would be no party to it. He retired from the leadership 
and in January restarted llarijan. A Japanese monk, Kai Shoo, 
had been living in the Ashram since 1935, and now he was interned 
as an enemy alien. Had the British learnt nothing since the day 
when they refused Kallenbach permission to come to India and 
sent him to internment in the Isle of Man ? 

Soon afterwards Gandhi journeyed to Calcutta in order to meet 
Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai Shek. Chiang Kai Shek 
afterwards made it plain that his sympathies were with the Indian 
nationalists in their desire to shake off foreign rule at once, but he 
was most concerned to know what would be Indians attitude to a 
Japanese invasion, and particularly what would be Gandhi’s advice. 
The Chinese leader probably understood far better than most Wes- 
tern observers at the time that whether or not Gandhi held the reins 
of Congress he remained the personification of the Indian people, so 
that his word would carry great weight with the Indian masses, 
whether uttered through Congress or outside it. 

*^Your civil resistance,” said the Generalissimo, ^‘is not mere 
passivity, I am sure. But these foes may not listen to active civil 
resistance and may make even preaching of non-violence 
impossible.” 

‘‘All I can say,” Gandhi had answered, “is that God gives me 
guidance to react to the situations as they arise. Though, therefore, 
I cannot say how exactly I will react in the case of invasion, I know 
God will give me proper guidance. But this talk cannot, I know, 
satisfy you.” 

We may be quite sure that it did not satisfy Sir Stafford Cripps 
either. Gandhi subsequently told the American journalist, Louis 
Fischer, what passed between them. “When Cripps arrived (at the 
end of March) he sent me a telegram asking me to come to see him 
in New Delhi. I did not wish to go, but I went because I thought it 
would do some good. I bad heard rumours about the contents of 
the British Government’s offer he brought to India, but I had not 
seen the offer. He gave it to me, and after a brief study I said to 
him, ‘Why did you come if this is what you have to offer ? I would 
advise you to take the first plane home.’ Cripps replied, ‘I will 
consider that.”’ After this Gandhi withdrew and the Congress 
representatives were free to handle the negotiations in their own 
way. Gandhi allowed himself only one public comment. The Cripps 
offer, he said, was “a post-dated cheque.” The phrase^ “on a crash- 
ing bank” was subsequently tacked on by an Indian journalist. 

It is unnecessary to repeat here details of the negotiations that 
failed. The two main difficulties were insuperable. Thd Cripps offer 
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stipulated that any Province or Indian State must be free to adhere 
to a new constitution or not. This is what Gandhi afterwards des- 
cribed as ^^perpetual vivisection.^’ Prior acceptance of this was 
made an indispensable condition for setting ui> a provisional Indian 
Government and was not therefore subjecl to the decision oi the 
later constitution-making body at all! Even if the provisional 
Government had been set up it would have been ‘‘^subject to the 
Viceroy’s reserved power.” In fact, it would have been ruled on 
all the vital issues of defence and foreign policy from Whitehall. 

The failure naturally brought a reaction in the Congress ranks 
and Gandhi was once more restored to the leadership, his prestige^ 
enhanced by his refusal to engage in the bargaining process which 
had seemed to promise so much and which had failed so completely. 

Gandhi’s attitude was made clear at once. If India were free 
he would propose negotiations with Japan, just as he would have 
attempted to negotiate with any other opponent. His appeal to 
the Japanese showed no signs of ^Mefeatism.” ^*^1 would ask you 
to make no mistake about the fact that you will be sadly disillu- 
sioned if you believe that you will receive a willing welcome from 
India,” he wrote. ^^The end and aim of the movement for Britisli 
withdrawal is to prepare India, by making her free, for resisting all 
militarist and imperialist ambition, whether it is called British 
imperialism, German Nazism, or your pattern.” He condemned the 
.Tapanese attack upon China and warned them that if they attempte<l 
to enter India, ‘*we will not fail in resisting you with all the might 
that our country can muster.” 

Would it be by violence or non-violence? *^I cannot say,” 
Gandhi wrote, ^‘that Free India will take part in militarism, or 
choose to go the non-violent way. But I say without hesitation 
that if I can turn India to non-violence, I will certainly do so.” If 
he failed in that, if the Congress leaders decided to use armed force, 
Gandhi would retire once more and summon those who would follow 
him to form a non-violent corps. 

The British, presumably believing that India would have to 
fight anyway, had not been willing to hand over full control. That 
they should be ready to leave the nation divided in this hour of 
peril seemed to many the worst offence of all. It brought a* harden- 
ing even in Gandhi’s attitude. ‘‘Though I do not wish any humilia- 
tion to Britain — and therefore no defeat — my mind refuses to give 
her any moral support.” It was now that the first conception of 
the “Quit India” resolution came to him. “The original idea of 
asking the British to go burst upon me suddenly,” he told Fischer 
afterwards. “It was the Cripps fiasco that inspired the idea. Hardly 
had he gone when it seized hold of me . . . Soon after Cripps’ depar- 
ture I wrote a letter to Horace Alexander in reply to Hs letter to 
me. Thereafter the idea possessed me. Then began the propaganda. 
Later I framed the resolution. My first feeling was, *We need an 
answer to Cripps’ failure,’ ” 
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At the end of April the A.I.C.C. met at Allahabad and passed 
a significant resolution. ‘^In case an invasion takes place/’ one 
paragraph ran, ‘^it must be resisted. Such resistance can only take 
the form of non-violent non-co-operation as the British Government 
has prevented the organisation of national defence by the people in 
any other way. The Committee would therefore expect the people 
of India to offer complete non-violent non-co-operation to the in- 
vading forces and not to render any assistance to them.*^ 

Gandhi had won. ffwice within a year it had seemed that 
Congress had thrown off his influence and was prepared to make a 
bargain with Britain to use military force in return for home rule. 
Twice Gandhi had stood out. Twice negotiations had failed and 
Congress had turned again to the Mahatma, an old man of seventy- 
two who had stood unflinchingly and uncompromisingly for non- 
violence. Still they did not accept Satyagraha as a faith. They 
accepted it once more as a policy ‘^because the British Government 
has prevented the organisation of national defence by the people in 
any other way,” 

In May, police raided the Congress offices and seized records of 
this important meeting which were subsequently published in August. 
The outcome of the Congress discussion was the famous ^‘Quii 
India” resolution adopted by the Working Committee at a meeting 
at Wardha in July. 


The resolution declared that British rule in India must end 
immediately. Congress had so far followed a policy of non-embar- 
rassment even at the risk of making its Satyagraha ineffective. The 
failure of British statesmen to respond, and the breakdown of 
negotiations with Cripps had led to a rapid increase of ill-will against 
Britain and a growing satisfaction at the success of Japanese arms. 
Blame for the communal tangle was laid on Britain — ^the presence 
of British Power had been a direct incentive to communal fanatics, 
Princes, Zamindars and parasites of every kind to compete for 
power and favour. If Britain’s political domination was withdrawn 
representative Indians could form a provisional Government ‘‘which 
will later evolve a scheme whereby a constituent Assembly can be 
convened in order to prepare a constitution for the Government of 
India acceptable to all sections of the people.” The provisional 
Government would confer with Great Britain for the adjustment 
of future relations and for co-operation against aggnession ; and^ to 
show that there was no intention of jeopardising the Allied position 
they agreed to thi stationing of armed forces in India to ward off 
Japanese aggression and to help China. 


If this moderate offer was not accepted, Congress would reluc- 
tantly “utilise all the non-violent strength it has gathered since 
1920 when it adopted non-violence as part of its policy for the 
vindication of its political rights and liberties. Such a ^M^spread 
struggle would inevitably be under the leadership of Mr. Gandhi. 
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Thib vihb the draft which came before the All-liKiiu Congresh 
Committee at the beginning of Augubt. The resolution was pa.s.sed, 
and Gandhi addresscS the meeting. 

take up my task of leading you in this struggle/'’ lie said, 
^‘not as your commander, not as your controller, but us the humble 
servant of you all ; and he who serves best becomes the chief among 
them.’’ 

He spoke of his inner voice. ^"'Call it conscience, call it any- 
thing you like ; call it the promptings of my basic nature ; I do not 
mind how you describe it, but there is something there . . . That 
voice tells me that I shall have to fight against the whole world and 
stand alone ; it also tells me : ‘You are safe so long as you stare the 
world in the face, although the world may have bloodshot eyes. 
Do not fear the world but go ahead, with the fear' of God in you.’ ” 

“I want to live the whole span of my life,” he said later, ^‘but 
I don’t think I will live so long.” 

It seems clear that he understood well what lay ahead. But 
before launching the struggle, Gandhi said, he would address a 
letter to the Viceroy and await his reply ; it might be a week, a 
fortnight, or three weeks. 

The last hours of freedom on 8th August in Bombay were 
crowded and infected with the imminence of great events. Ques- 
tions were flung at Gandhi from all sides and he answered them 
with the calmness that comes to him in moments of emergency 
when his mind is made up. One of the questions was about peace. 
Gandhi said simply, “Peace I want among all mankind, but 1 don’t 
want peace at any cost, and certainly not by placating the aggressor 
or at the cost of honour.” 

The Viceroy wanted peace, too, of a different kind. He did 
not wait to receive the letter, but had Gandhi and the members of 
the Working Committee detained under the Defence of India Regu- 
lations at 4,30 a.m. on the morning of August 0th. 

Gandhi wrote to Lord Linlithgow on 14th August, reproaching 
him for not attempting to reach agreement before taking drastic 
action, and protesting against the suggestion that Congress was 
prepared to adopt violent as well as non-violent means of revolt. 
He pleaded for a reconsideration of the Government’s policy, which 
the Viceroy declined to undertake. 

So Gandhi became a prisoner, not in jail, as he had been so 
often before, but in the luxurious palace of the Aga Khan at Poona. 
He who had found peace in a room with four bare walls in the 
village of Segaon, and had for nearly thirty years lived in poverty 
and simplicity was confined in a palace, the opulent home of an 
absentee Prince, a wealthy Europeanised man, a spiritual leader 
of the Moslem community, who had been one of the principal dele- 
gates representing British India at the Third Round Table 
Couferenoe. 



Serioui} disturbances had broken out ail over India when news 
of the arrests became known. There were allegations of stone- 
throwing, burning of premises and, later, dislocation of railway 
communications, and through the censorship came ugly news of 
lathi charges, firing, and the reintroduction of flogging. The deten- 
tion of the Working Committee had been followed by the arrest of 
all the known Congress leaders throughout the country and the 
whole machinery of direction, control and restraint had been 
deliberately smashed. In the circumstances, it was not surprising 
that the elements that favoured violence and secrecy should seize 
their opportunity, encouraged by Subhas Bose, who had now gone 
over to the Axis camp and was broadcasting regularly from Berlin.* 

But Government heaped the responsibility for everything that 
happened upon the Congress, although the Viceroy had ignored 
Gandhi’s plea in September that the Congress leaders should be 
released and repressive measures withdrawn in order that the way 
to conciliation might be explored. 

In December, Gandhi wrote again, complaining that the state- 
ments made about him in Government quarters ^‘contain palpable 
de])artures from truth.” He had, he said, imposed restraint upon 
himself for a period of six months which was now drawing to a 
close. Unless some way could be found to end the deadlock he had 
no alternative but to adopt the remedy which Satyagraha pre- 
scribed for such moments of trial. ^^In a sentence, it is ^crucify 
the flesh by fasting.’ That same law forbids its use except as a 
last resort. I do not want to use it if I can avoid it.” He begged 
the Viceroy to send for him or send someone to him to convince 
him of his errors. 

The Viceroy, in reply, affected to think that Gandhi might be 
wishing to retrace his steps and disassociate himself from the August 
policy, in which case he would consider the matter further. 

Gandhi protested that he could not express any opinion of 
events which he could not influence or control and of which he had 
had but a one-sided account. He summed up by saying ‘^(1) If 
you want me to act singly convince me that I was wrong, and I 
will make ample amends. (2) If you want me to make any proposal 
on behalf of Congress you should put me among the Congress Work- 
ing Committee members. I do plead with you to make up your 
mind to end the impasse.” 

The Viceroy would do neither, and Gandhi wrote on 29th 
January 1948 that he must accordingly undergo a fast to capacity. 
He would commence after the early morning breakfast of February 
9ih a fast for 21 days. ^^Usually during my fasts I take water with 
the addition of salts. But nowadays my system refuses water. 
This time therefore I propose to add juices of citrus fruit to make 
the water drinkable, for my wish is not to fast unto death, but 
to surv ive the ordeal of the fast if God so wills.” 

iH rqwHed that Iho aoroplajie m wlucli Bobe was flying from Smgapoie io 
Tokio ciaKhed on Formosa, and that Bose died in a Japanese hospital on August 
lOlh 1945. 
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He was not fasting for his release. lie was fasting for an 
end to the deadlock, which might be found either by the Viceroy 
sending someone to persuade him that he hud indeed ctunmitted 
a serious mistake and was morally involved in the violence that 
had followed the August arrests, or by his being allowed to discuss 
the position with the other members of the Working Committee 
who were also detained. 

The Viceroy’s reply was a considered insult. The charges 
against Congress would have to be met sooner or later, he declared, 
and referred to a mass of evidence which he did not offer to put 
before his prisoner. If, in the meantime, “by any action such as 
you now appear to be contemplating, (you) attempt to find an easy 
way out, the judgment will go against you by default.” Gaiidhi 
answered, “Your letter, from a Satyagrahi’s standpoint, is an 
invitation to fast.” He deplored the imputation of a base and 
cowardly motive, and the description of the fast as “a form of 
political blackmail.” 

The Government of India were, however, worried at the possi- 
bility of Gandhi dying while in detention and on 7th February the 
Home Department proposed that he should be set at liberty “for 
the duration of the fast” and added that “The Government of 
India trust that you will be able to arrange for your accommo- 
dation away from the Aga Khan’s Palace.” To this Gandhi 
answered tersely that if it was for his convenience, he did not 
need it. If if was for the convenience of the Government, he was 
sorry he was unable to suit them. He would avoid inconvenience 
to the Government as far as possible. If he was released he would 
not fast in terms of his previous letters, but would survey the 
situation anew. He postponed the commencement of his fast until 
10th February to give the Government time to reply. 

The reply was that the Government’s position remained the 
same. If Gandhi fasted in detention, declared the Home Depart- 
ment solemnly, he would do so at his own risk. He might have 
his own medical attendants and receive visits, with permission of 
the Government. 

So the “one more fast” that he had somehow foreseen at 
Rajkot began in the incongruous surroundings of the turquoise- 
coloured palace at Poona. By the seventh day the bulletins began 
to sound an ominous note. His sleep was broken, he was growing 
weaker. Two days later the bulleti^i reported that he was extremely 
weak. If the fast was not ended without delay it might be too 
late to save his life. During the week-end which followed he lay 
in his wheeled bed ,in the lofty room of the palace, his pulse almost 
imperceptible. Gandhi was dying in captivity declared the London 
newspapers. 

India had become, said one correspondent, a land of protests, 
processions and prayers. Mills and markets had shut, and three 
Indian, members of the Viceroy’s Council had resigned in protest 
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against the Government’s refusal to release Gandhi. But the 
Govertiment having made their decision, kept to it with brutal 
thoroughness. On 22nd February they published in Delhi a de- 
plorable White Paper which was afterwards reprinted in England. 
Gandhi was detained. He had not been directly charged, convicted 
or sentenced. He was at the point of death. Yet the Government 
could issue what was often described as an indictment of Gandhi 
in which his attitude and his utterances were twisted to suggest 
that he had acted not altogether in good faith, had been prepared 
to condone violence, and was responsible for all that had occurred 
in India since his arrest. Apart from a passing reference to 
successful ‘^police action”^ nothing was said about lathi charges, 
the iiring, the whippings, and the detention of political prisoners 
in underground cells for “interrogation.” On 24th February Mr. 
Churchill cabled his approval of the decision* not to release Gandhi. 

Gandhi survived. His doctors administered sweet lime juice 
and water during the crisis, since the nausea prevented him from 
drinking water without this addition, but by 24th February when 
he had slightly recovered he reduced the quantity considerably, 
keeping to the minimum which would enable him to drink water. 

He still observed the vital part of his daily routine. In the 
dark hours of early morning there were prayers by his bedside, in 
which Mrs. Gandhi and others joined, for she had been with him 
sitiee the beginning of his internment. During the day he would 
talk for a few minutes to friends, although his voice was scarcely 
more than a whisper now. The first European to see him was an 
old friend, Horace Alexander. At dusk the evening prayer was held 
again by his bedside. 

Bernard Shaw was one of the Englishmen who protested vigor- 
ously against the Government’s treatment of Gandhi : “The im- 
prisonment of Gandhi is the stupidest blunder the Government has 
let itself be landed in by its Right Wing of incurable diehards , . . 
The King should release Gandhi unconditionally as an act of grace 
unconcerned with policy, and apologise to him for the mental 
defectiveness of his Cabinet,” 

But the Cabinet had no regrets and Mr. Amery in the House 
of Commons declared that the correspondence between Gandhi and 
the Viceroy “contains np indication that Mr. Gandhi sees cause 
for regret at the outbreaks of murder, violence and sabotage,” 
But Gandhi had said in his letter of 19th January, “Of course I 
deplore the happenings which liave taken place since August 9th 
last,” and had reaffirmed, “from the housetop, that I am as con- 
firmed a believer in non-violence as I have ever been.” The Vice- 
roy in reply had said, “I am very glad to read your unequivocal 

condemnation of violence.” 

^The nature of successful police action was extracted from Mr. Amery in the 
House of Commons early in February. Ui) to December 3942 sixty thousand 
Indians had been arrested, thirty -nine thousand still being in jail in February. 
The police had fired on Indian crowds no less than 470 times and troops had 
opened fire on 68 occasions. 
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The Govern mctit refused permission to enter the Taluce to most 
of the guests who were invited to be present at the breaking of tlie 
fast, but were prepared to make exceptions in the case of Dc^vadas 
and Ramdas Gandhi. The two sons abstained, as a protest against 
the exclusion of the others. 

On the morning of 3rd March, Mrs. Gandhi handed her hus- 
band the glass of orange juice and water with which he broke his 
fast. Several others interned in the Palace were there, Sarojim 
Naidu, and Miraben who sang his favourite English hymn, Hindus, 
Moslems and Parsis who read from their respective sacred litera- 
tures. A Chinese professor had come, to read from the Buddha. 
Horace Alexander was there and read passages from St. Paul, and 
Mr. Aney, who had resigned from the Viceroy’s Council during the 
fast, read prayers in Sanskrit. But there was one more gap in the 
circle of friendly faces. Mahadev Desai was not there* He had 
died at his master’s side in the Palace on 15th August 1942, a 
week after their detention. 

The fast was over. Gandhi was still a prisoner. Outwardly 
his ordeal had failed. Outwardly it had often failed before. The 
Non-Co-operation campaigns had failed, with the outbreak of vio- 
lence. The Civil Disobedience campaigns had failed too, to achieve 
Swaraj. The ^open rebellion’ of 1942 had failed before it com- 
menced. Now the fast had failed — outwardly. 

But had not each of the great struggles strengthened India’s 
will to freedom? Had not the discipline of the campaigns taught 
India self-rule? Had not Gandhi in jail been a potent symbol to 
the world of India’s slavery, the open exposure of the injustice^ 
which she suffered? 

Had he not spoken his message to the world ? Born into an 
age of destruction, he had been a soldier of peace. believe in 
peace. But I do not want peace at any price. I do not want 
the peace that you find in stone; I do not want the peace that you 
find in the grave ; but I do want the peace which you find embedded 
in the human breast, which is exposed to the arrows of a whole 
world, but which is protected from all harm by the power of 
Almighty God.” % 

His was an open rebellion against all that was evil, against 
evil in himself, in his nation, in the world. The world had fought 
back with its worldly weapons. They had shut up this speaker of 
dangerous truth in the palace of a worldly Prince. The half-naked 
fakir would make no more seditious speeches for a time. Perhaps 
he would die there. He would die a failure. India would not yet 
be her own master. That would come in her rulers’ good time. 
War would bring victory, and victory would vindicate the war, 
would vanquish the assembled forces of evil and aggression. In 
the Chancelleries they were sure of it. They had done well. 

Yet somewhere in the vastness of Russia there were men who 
had read Tolstoy in their youth and had followed with careful 
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attention reports ot this Indian disciple in the newspapers. In 
(iermany, mostly in concentration camps, there were men who 
thought of him in the long hours of darkness when pain made sleep 
impcissible. In England there were men in the chapel at Wormwood 
Scrubs on the Sunday morning in August 1942 who had heard in 
that brief statement someihing that the chaplain could not possibly 
ha\e said, and it sent them back to their cells with a feeling of 
p(*ace and exultation and the certainty of a victory that Whitehall 
and the Wilhelmstrasse knew nothing about. In the chapel a voice 
had said, ‘^The only worthy effort is to resist all war with non- 
violent resistance,’’ 

The fast, Gandhi told Horace Alexander, ought to have been 
for forty days, not only twenty-one. ^^People will call this fast a 
fraud — and it is a fraud. I am taking a little fruit juice in my 
water !’' But he also spoke seriously : ^^There will soon be a 
famine. If 1 were set free I would do what I could to remove 
its causes.” 

In June 1943 Gandhi wrote to the Home Department of the 
Indian Government. His letter was ‘^mainly concerned, I gather, 
with the growing economic distress and hardship experienced by 
the poorer classes. It implores Linlithgow to do something which 
would alleviate conditions without delay” wrote D. V. Tahmankar 
(who was not allowed to cable this message to Britain). When Mr. 
Amcry was asked in July about the correspondence he was ^^not 
pre})ared to disclose” the number or contents of the letters. How 
then could anyone in Britain know what views Gandhi had on the 
situation.^ ‘^It is not desired that they should.” 

It was not until November, when the death-roll in Bengal was 
one and a half millions, that the Indian famine was fully debated 
in the British Parliament. Mr. Amery held out no hope of a 
real solution whilst war continued. ^‘Our urgent duty is to finish 
the war as quickly as possible,” he said, ‘Hi is only in that way 
indeed that we shall relieve the strain of war upon India which 
has led to the present distress.” 

^^When all about me are dying for want of food,” Gandhi once 
said, *‘the only thing permissible for me is to feed the hungry.” 
But this offer to help feed the hungry was rejected, he remained 
a prisoner in a palace. 

Kasturbai was dying there, as Mahadev had died there in the 
first days of captivity. The heart-attacks that had not prevented 
her from courting detention in Rajkot had not deterred her from 
sharing her husband’s imprisonment. We have only two glimpses 
of her life in the palace. She was present at the prayer meetings 
in the early mornings during the fast. She gave her husband the 
drink with which the fast was broken. The glimpses are enough ; 
there is the pattern of her life. At the end of November she had 
two heart attacks, and then another. The Government decided 
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against releasing her. On 22nd February 19 1* 1 she died in captivity, 
aged seventy-three, and was cremated. 

For a time it seemed that Gandhi too would die in the Paluei*. 
By April ^‘his general conditon is weak and is causing some anxiety’ 
according to the official bulletin. Lord Wavcll, the new Viceroy, 
was at last able to release him unconditionally on health grounds. 
Mr. Amery sounded reluctant : “The matter is in the haiuis of 
the Viceroy, Mr. Gandhi’s release is primarily his concern.” 

Gandhi went out through the massive iron gates of the palace 
early on the morning of Saturday (ith May — in the Inspector- 
General of Prisons’ car. Miraben and Pyarclal were released at 
the same time. At Parnakuti he was received by his friend, Lady 
Thackersey, with bouquets of roses and jasmine. A crowd greeted 
him as he entered the grounds in his usual garb — a loin cloth and 
white shawl, and supporting himself on a bamboo stuff. In the 
evening, though looking exhausted, he was well enough to take 
part in evening prayers on the open terrace. At the pala(*e the 
Aga Khan’s personal furnishings, which had been removed at 
Gandhi’s request, were already being replaced . . . 

Quiet and rest were essential and live days later the Poona 
mail stopped at the Matunga Icvcl-crossing ciglit miles from Bom- 
bay where Gandhi and his party, who occupied a third-class com- 
partment, alighted by means of a portable ladder. From there 
Gandhi and his scanty luggage — including four rose buslu^s, was 
driven to Juhu once more. 

On 29th June he was just well enough to speak to a group 
of Congress Party workers at l^oona. What would he lind to say 
about the activities of Congressmen after the arrests, about the* 
abhorred secrecy, deception and occasional violence of the nation- ‘ 
alist underground movement? 

“I can say at once that as a man wedded to truth and non- 
violence not merely as a matter of discipline or expediency, but 
as a rule of conduct in all walks of life, I can endorse nothing un- 
truthful or violent. But 1 refuse to sit in judgment on the actions 
of others. Nor is it of any avail at this moment and in this meeting 
to weigh the individual or collective acts of Congressmen and others 
in the scales of non-violence and truth. 

“Suffice it to say experience has led me to the unshakable 
conviction that our success has been mathematically proportionate 
to the extent to which we have adhered to truth and non-violence. 
The phenomenal awakening of the masses during the last twenty- 
five years has been entirely due to the purity of our means. And 
to the extent that untruth and violence have crept in they have 
hindered our progress. 

“Your faith in me overwhelms me. My accidental release has 
given rise to great expectations. I am doubtful whether I deserve 
all this confidence. But this much I know, that whatever strength 



I may have is entirely due to the fact that I am a votary of truth 
ami non-violence. Some friends have told me truth and non- 
violence have no place in politics and worldly affairs. I donH 
agree. I have no use for them as means of individual salvation. 
Their introduction and application in everyday life has been my 
experiment all along. 

In November 1944, after talks with Mr. Jinnah had proved 
abortive and Gandhi’s new efforts to meet Wavell and the Woiking 
Committee had been contemptuously rejected by Mr. Amery as 
‘^obviously , . . not . . . even a starting point for profitable dis- 
cussion” Pyarelal wrote from Sevagram to an English friend : 

are passing through anxious times. Never has Bapu 
fouiul himself in the position in which he finds himself today, that 
of being a helpless witness to a reign of unbridled corruption, 
falsehocxl and repression. And the picture of India is only an 
inteiisified miniature of what is happening in the rest of the world. , 
Never have such big hopes rested on men so incapable of realising 
them. All powers, big and small, are out to scramble for them- 
selves at the expense gf the weak and the backward. The cynical 
indifference is appalling. Is there then no hope for the oppressed 
and the downtrodden ? Must the case of righteousness go by 
default ? 

*^How must he, who has lived all his life for truth and ahmsa, 
testify his faith in God and register his protest against the evil 
that is now going on under his eyes, so as to move the conscience 
of mankind ? The thought oppresses Bapu and almost chokes him. 
He is waiting on God for a sign. In the meantime he is carrying 
on his desperate, lone struggle against seemingly invincible evil 
with all his might and main.^ The candle is being burned furiously 
at both ends. The question is how long at this rate can the blaze 
be sustained ?” 

« * » 

On the first page of this book stand some words by Rama- 
krishna. This is the remainder of the saying : 

The iron, once converted into gold by the touch of the 
philompher\H stone, may be kept under the earth or thrown 
into a rubbish heap. It tmll remain gold, and never return 
to its former condition. 

Such is his case who has once touched the feet of God, 
Whether he dxoells in the bustle of the world, or in the soli- 
tude of the forest, nothing can ever contaminate him again. 
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APPENDIX 

PRINCIPAL EVENTS IN THE LIFE OF MAHATMA GANDHI 

I860 1301*11 at Porbandar, 2nd October. 

1882 Married to Kasturbai. 

1887 Sailed to England in September. 

1801 Called to the Bar, returns to India in June, 

1803 Sails for South Africa in April. 

1804 Natal Ir^dian Congress formed in May. 

1806 Returns to India for six months. 

1807 Lands again at Durban and is as.saulted by Europeans in January 
1800 Organises Indian Ambulance Corps in the Boer War. 

1001 Returns to India, 

1002 Summoned to return to South Africa, in March. 

1006 Organises Indian^ Ambulance Corps in Zulu Rebellion. 
Anti-Asiatic Ordinances; Protest Meeting in September. 

Gandhi in London to appeal against the Ordinancc.s. 

1007 Rcsi.stance to compulsory registration of Asiatics organised at 

Protest Meeting in June. 

1908 Gandhi sentenced to two month.s’ imjprisonmcnt at Johannesburg 
in January. 

Gandhi-Smuts negotiations, 30th January. 

Gandhi assaulted by Pathans, 10th February. 

Burning of voluntary ccrtificatesf 16th August. 

1000 Gandhi again in London, returns to South Africa in November; 
^*Hind Swaraj” written on voyage. 

1013 Struggle continues in South Africa. 

Cape Supreme Court nullifies Indian marriages in March. 
Gandhi leads over 2,000 Indians in Transvaal march, October. 
Gandhi sentenced to nine months' imprisonment and further 
three months, in November. 

Viceroy* of India attacks South African Government and defends 
Satyagrahis, December. 

Gandhi, Kallcnbach and Polak unconditionally released in 
December. Gandhi meets C. F. Andrews. 

1014 New march from Durban abandoned when rail strike breaks out 

in January. 

Gandhi-Smuts conversations: Indian Relief Act. 

Gandhi finally leaves South Africa and reaches England on 
6lh August. 

Gandhi organises Indian Ambulance Corps in England, falls ill 
and returns to India, 

Gandhi secures removal of Viramgam custom.s barrier, 

1015 Satyagraha Ashram founded at Kochrab, 25th May. 

1917 Gandhi leads successful campaign to cud South African indenture 
recruiting in India by 31st July. 

Gandhi lead.s successful Champaran Satyagraha. 

Gandhi leads successful Ahmedabad Satyagraha, 
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lOlH f/aadhi leads partially successful Khcda Satyagraha. 

Gandhi supports recruiting campaign, falls ill. 

Rowlatt Bills agitation. All India hartal on 6th April. 

Gandhi prevented from entering Punjab; Amritsar massacre in 
Aprih violence in Bombay and elsewhere, 

Gandhi at Amritsar in October. 

Gandhi advises non-co-operation to Moslems for Khilafat revolt, 
in November. 

Amritsar Congress in December **a triumph for Gandhi/^ 

Government of India Act, 1919, introduces provincial dyarchy. 

1920 Non-co-operation adopted by Hindu-Moslem Conference at 
Allahabad in June. 

Nagpur Congress in December accepts Gandhi’s amendment of 
Creed to “legitimate and peaceful.” 

1021 Non-co-operation Campaign. 

1022 Gandhi abandons civil disobedience in February after Chatni- 

Chaiira violence. 

Gandhi arrested and sentenced to six years’ imprisonment in 
March. 

1923 Gandhi ill in prison. 

1024 Gandhi operated on for appendicitis in January and uncondi- 
tionally released in February. 

Gandhi’s 21 -days’ fast for Hindu-Moslem Unity at Delhi, 
beginning on 18th September. 

102.S Gandhi retires from Congres.s leadership and concentrates on 
hand-spinning and other reforms. 

Gandhi announces one-year’s political silence for himself at 
Cawnpore Congress. 

1927 Gandhi at work in the villages. 

Bardoli Satyagraha. 

1028 Boycott of Simon Commis.sion begins in February. 

Calcutta Congress in December demands Complete Independence 
in one year. 

1020 Lahore Congress in December declares boycott of legislatures 
and prepares civil disobedience. 

1030 Gandhi’s Sail march to sea, in March, launches Civil Dis- 
obedience Campaign, 

Gandhi arrested and detained without sentence, 4lh May. 

First Round Tabic Conference in London, in November. 

1931 Gandhi and other leaders unconditionally released in January. 

Death of Motilal Nehru. 

Gandhi-Trwin Pact* in March; Salt ban removed. 

Lord Irwin retires, Lord Willingdon arrives in April. 

Broaches of Pact; Gandhi-Willingdon agreement; Gandhi sails 
for London on 29th August. 

Gandhi lands in England for second Round Table Conference on 
12th September. 

Gandhi leaves London, 5th December, lands at Bombay on 28th 
December. 

1932 Gandhi arrested on 4th January. 

Violent repression of second Civil Disobedience Campaign. 

Gandhi begins fast to death on Untouchables question on 20th 
September and ends it on 26th September when British 
Government accepts Yeravda Pact. 

1933 Viceroy vetoes Madras Temple Entry Bill, in January. 

Gandhi undergoes 21-days’ Untouchables fast beginning 8th May 

and is released unconditionally from Yeravda Jail. 

Gandhi-Nehru reunion and conversations at Poona. 



1034 nihar RartltquaLe in Januaiy 
CJandhi tours Bilmr in Match. 

Gandhi fasts seven days ai^ainsi intoktaint. 

Gandhi Icati s Conj^rcss, in Scpteiiiher. 

I03s (Government of India Act, 1035, 

1038 Gandhi at work in the vilIajL»es. 

1030 Rad<ot Salyu^taha; (Jandhi heuins fast t<i death on 3rd Marth 
h’ast (nds on 7th March when (iw>er \wiud is annotnntd 
\'iceroy declares India at war in SejdendxT. 

Conaress Go\e!ntnents resij^n in protest in ( )ctobt r 
10 to Dtath of C. F. Andrews. 

CJandhi appeals to Britain, in July, to sti>p war. 

Gandhi launches famited rndividital (’tvil I>isobe<lience ui 
October. 

BM1 CuinpaiKn continues, 20,0(X) convictions b\ ntid-snmnur 
Death Rabindranath Ta8<»re in Atigusl. 

1042 Japanese advance to border of India. 

Cripps Mission arrives in March. 

Quit India resolution passed on 8tb August; Gandhi and W<»rking 
Coimnittee arrested and detained. 

1043 Gandhi fasts for 21 days beginning IBtb February to apfieal 

against the deadlock. 

Gandhi appeals to be allowed to avert famine and is refused, 
in June. 

Famine in licngal and elsewhere at its height, in Nov<‘nibtT. 

1044 Mrs. Gandhi <lies in detention (»n 22nd February. 

Gandhi upconditiunally released on 6th May. 
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